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• Pnmartf Schoolt, 1873-74. 

8cho<ds. 

Pupils. 

tlo^rmmont lower srliools 

22 

(iU 

Griint.in-uid )oW(*r schools 

320 

U.lOi 

Oirclo lower hchools 

202 

7,835 

Patlisttias under the old scheme .. 

2,()k) 

CIJU 

Total under old systems 

2,381. 

73,111 

PathsuIuH under tho ucw .scheme .. 

1),U13 

231,3J3 

Grand totui of primary schools 

12.220 

303,137 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—The retiirna and rei)orlR of the year show that Sir 
George Campbell's scheme of primary village schools has eontimied to make great progress 
during the last twelve months. 

Eseliidiug the districts transferred to the new Chief Commiasiniiership of Assam, the 
returns of the previous year show that on the dlst March lH7;i there were in operation 
]>rimary schools of dilfereut descriptions receiving support from Government, witJi an 
attendance of 20o,f)d9 pupils; and that of those, were pathsalas aided under the new 

Bclieme, having an attendance of ld7,717 pupils. 

On tho dlst March 1874 the corresponding returns show* that the schools maintained 

under the old systems numbered 2,084, and their 
pupils 72,114; while the number of pathsalas 
aided under the now scheme has risen from o,77o 
to h,(i4-5, and the pm)il8 attending them from 
187,717 to 281,828. In the last report illi afitici- 
])atiou was expressed tliat by the end of the year 
the number of now piithsalas might probably be 
not less than 11,000, witli an attendance of 27)0,000 

--children, ami considering that this estimate 

imluded the j^athsalas in the Assam districts, which are now removed from our lists, there seems 
little doubt that it hiis been fully realized. On the whole then* have betm added to om- lists 
in Bengal uo fewer than 8,970 primary schools, and 197,498 pnj[)ils, during the twclye months 
ending the 8Ist March 1874. 

In 1872-78 the State expenditure on all kinds of primary schools, exclusive of those in’ 
Assam, was Rs. 1,80,592, of which Rs. 1,88,009 was spent on primary schools under tho old 
systems, and Rs. 47,028 on pathsalas subsidized under tho now scheme. 

The coreesponding expendititr(* during 1878-74t 
was Rs. 1,42,497 for primary 8chf)ols under the 
old systems, and Rs. 2,44,880 hu- the newly sub¬ 
sidized ])aihS(dus. lienee the average expenditure 
was little more than Rs. 25 for each 2 >athsala, 
or not (juite Rs. 2-2-0 a month. This is of course 
considerably bcilow tlie average rato of subsidy 
actually allowed, whicli is due to the fact thtft many 
of tho pathsalas included in the rt'iums of tho 

_ 81st March had received subsidies for less than 

the full period of twelve mouths. 

The foregoing statements show that the success of Bir George Gampbell’s scheme has 
been most complete os far as regards the number of schools and scholars which it has added 
to our educational rolls. It cannot bo doubted that the appropriation of four lakhs of rujiees 
per anuum for the eucouragoment of primary instructiou has given a marked and beueliffial 
impulse to educational progress in Bengal. It may at tho same time bo fairly acknowledged 
that mistakes have been made in the expenditure of the money, and that less than full value 
has beeu obtained from the outlay. But after making this admission the broad fact romaiw 
that a wide scheme has been started, and is at work in every district, which may without 
diffioultjrbe improved and developed into a really faluablo system of jiational primary educii- 
tion fBr the people of Bengal. 
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The faults and merits of the scheme in its present shape are brought out clearly in the 
reports of the ^ear, from which have been gathered the Mlowing summaries of the results 
obtained, with uie^o 2 )iniouB of the officers who have worked it. . * 

Btikhwan Division. —In the Burdwan Division the several distriots a^eor to have 
allotted out the full amount of the sums i)laced at their credit for primary schows, though the 
whole of the grants were not expended within the financial year. They have now at work 
nearly 3,000 schools for idmary instruction, receiving aid out of Government funds and 
inspected by Govenimcnt officers, besides 250 unaided schools of the same kind wliich are 
retuniod as under inspection. 

The Inspector, Mr. Hopkins, remarks: “That any balance at all existed at the end of the 
year is not so mucli owing to the inability of the district magistrates and committees to spend 
the money, ns to the fact that they did not know exactly what they had to spend. . This doubt 
was not cleared up until J nnuory last, when the Director issued a distribution list of pathsala 
grnuts, and the district ofiicors were somewhat ciubaiTassod by the intelligence that the sum 
to their credit exceeded their expectations by one-third. The budget allotment for the past 
yeai-,it is true, gave Its. 4,00,000 for primary schools, but the distribution list of 30th 
Septoinber 1372 divided among the districts Its. 3,00,000 only for this purpose. 

“ If the primary school fund is to be administered under the Inspector’s supervision, or if 
indeed he is to bo looked ujion as in any way responsible or directly interested in expending 
it, periodical statistics of progress ought to be submitted to him. The forms of abstract quar¬ 
terly ac(!Ounts of funds sjtent by district officers, alluded to in i)aragraph 8 of the Resolution 
No. 3581, dated 30th 8c})tember 1872, have not yet been i>reBcribed, and nearly two yeai’s 
have passed. During this interval inspectors have been no better informed of the operations 
of district magistrates tl^^u other members of their district committees, whom they may 
(ionsult on the subject or not as they please.” 

The Inspector jwiuts out that there is no uniformity in the foe income of teachers as 
shown by the district ridiuns. 

“ In Burdwan and Bankoora the private income is considerably less than tlie State 
expenditure ; in Heerbhoora and Ilooghly it is more. In Midnapore the private income is 
about four times the State expenditure. The inference is clear that the returns of prii afe 
income are unreliable ; it is therefore unsafe to make them the foundation of my general 
deductions. 1 do not think it would be possible to obtain correct figures. The same may 
be said of the imjirovod jjathsalas. It is a juty the returns are complicated with details so 
misleading and unsatisfactory. Sujiposing the figures correct, we find ourselves entangled in 
a dilemma, for we must also acknowledge that wliero the middle classes for grant-in-aid 
schools meet a duo proportion of the state expenditure by private exjiendituro of Its. 10, the 
lower classes in primary schools supplement the same proportion of State expenditure by 
jiayiug Its. 9. 

“ Prom this wo are led to the conclusion that either the grant-in-aid rules are too liberal, 
ftnd the lower classes exhibit a more favorable disposition towards education than the middle 
classes, or the statistics are inacciuate, ” 

No doubt statistiiis of this kind will never be strictly accurate, but it is quite possible, 
and not imjuobable, that our returns of the private income of village teachers may approxi¬ 
mately iifdicato with some truth tlio relative educational condition of distriots and the habits 
and tendencies of dill'crent jsipulations. 

As regards tlie state of the village schools and the general progress made during the 
year, the Inspector I’cports ;— 

“ In the fir.st place the attendance at the old jiathsnlas has improved. In the previous 
year the numbei- of puyiils was 17,413 for this clnlsis of school ; in the year of report it was 
18,513. This increase in the face of the prevailing high prices, the prevalence of a disastrous 
ejddomio in the districts of Burdwan and Midnapore, where two-thirds of the schools are 
located, and the comiietitiou of hundreds of village schools admitted to equal privileges, proves 
the groundlessness of ajqirehensions as to the future existence and popularity of these schools. 
Competition has imposed new vigour into the teachers, whose training has been substantially 
good, though it has alleeted them with the oonceit of a little knowledge, freedom from which 
makes the genuine unmolested giu’u so popular with his neighbewrB. ^ 

“ The now pathsalas have increased from 880 to 2,204. Tliis increase is due to n great 
extout to the expansive eharaoter of the Midnapore payment by results scheme. There we 
have 1,477 new village schools, which have complied with oil the rules laid down for them, 
with 20,388 pupils, against 576 schools and 11,502 pupils of the jtrevious year. It is notice¬ 
able, however, that the average attendance of these 1,477 sohools is 20, whilst the I’emoining 
8]T schools, of which 313 belong to Burdwan, give an average of 31. 

“ Last yoai’ gives 20,056 pnpifa Who can »ad and write at schools for primary instruc- 
tion ; theiwcvious year's statistiis give 12,046.” 

, Tllis progaoss, the Insiiector remarks, has met with its diffioulties. “ There is a general 
outcry for printed easy readers, easy siiolling books, in fact a mimary school oourse. Ono 
compact little book, of f^l pages has already been published by Khetra Nath BhaCfcacharya, 
professing to bo a 'compeudium of* the primary scholarship oourse. The type Ts not 
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plain enough, nor are the suhjeots of reading and writing treated in eufflcient detail for 

beginners. The book costs only 4 annas a (y>py.* Besides 
thesoaroitjr of text-hooks the other difficufties are briefly 
' » • alluded to in the Burdwonand Midnapore reports. They are 

theseWhen a vDlage schoolmaster, in order to go tlirough a course of lectures at the normal 
sohools or on account of sickness, absents himself, it is next to impossible to get any one to 
act for him ; and again, in villages inhabited by poor communities of the higher castes, the 
guru gets nothing by a subsidy from Government, for the villagers immediately reduce their 
subsoriptions by as much as he receives from Government. The argument relied on is that the 
sarkar did not intend by the present arrangements to benefit the gurumohasay only. Whore 
this ingenious fallacy is promulgated, there is no remedy but to su&iit or withdraw the subsidy, 
for the villagers are perfectly convinced of the righteousness of their ease. Time and education 
will ^edily reduce diificulties of this sort to a minimum.” 

With regard to the different plans adopted by the district officers in this division for 
the administration of the primary sohool funds, the Inspector writes;— 

“ III Midnapore payment by results effected after examinations conducted at 113 sub- 
C/entros and 10 centres by the available educational officers aud private individuals formed 
into examining committees, is supplemented to a small extent by the payment of fixed monthly 
stipends to a few sohools under special ciroumstanoes; whilst in the other four districts a 
fixed monthly payment system is supplemented and assisted by the distribution of auuual 
rewards allotted to both teacliors aud boys on the reports of the inspecting staff, considered 
together wiiii the general results of the primary scholarship examinations. It is almost 
impossible to say wliich system will produce the most permanent results; at present they ar*f 
in favor of Midnajwre, but, on tlio other baud, the work of the hand of Babu Bhu l)ev 
Mukhurji and liis Y)ath8ala sub-inspeotors, is indelibly fixed iu Burdyan and south Bcorbhoom, 
whore village sthools are far su])erior in nurahor of pupils and in general jirogress to the Homo 
kind of schools iu Midnapore; j>rintcd hooks are more commonly used ; the pupils are better 
provided with text-hooks and writing materials, and better taught.” 

The Midnapore scheme of payment by results appears to promise so nnioh success, 
and may ho so useful as an example to other districts, that it seems desirable to add hero 
some extracts from an interesting memorandum by the Magistrate, Mr. JI. L. Hanison, 
to whom the scheme is duo, describing the dotaUs of his system aud the advantages which he 
claims for it. 

Mr. Harrison writes:— 

” The first principle aimed at has boon the proper partition of the district. This has 
now been fully carried out so as to enlist local sj'mpathios on the side of primary education. 

“ There being 20 scholarships for primai’y schools allotted to Midnapore, each tenable 
for two yeai's, this allows 10 to ho awarded every year. In order that a few of the best 
schools round the head-quarters of the district might not monopolise the lion’s share of these 
scholarships, the district has fii-st boon divided into 10 circles, each circle composed of one or 
more entire lhanas. To each circle one primary scholarship is awarded every year.” 

« * » « 

“ The inspecting officers under my general control have divided the district into 113 
sub-centres, the {jrinoiplcs of the division being, (1), that the 113 sub-centres of examination 
ai-o within a maximum distance of five miles from each pathsola Included in the suh-citele ; (2), 
that eaoh thana contains an integral number of sub-centres; and, a fortiori (3), each circle an 
integral number of sub-circles. 

“ Eaoh sub-circle has a local oommittoo of five to ten of the most respectable residents, who 
take an interest in education. They are nominated by the inspecting officers and appointed 
by the magistrate. These suh-oomhiittoeB are the channel of eommunidation between the 
magistrate and inspecting agency, on the one hand, and the pathsala gurus on the other, 
otherwise it would be difficult to oommnuioate orders announcing days of examination, &o. 

" To enable the payment by results to he efficiently oarried out, two sets of examinations 
are organized. The first consists of pam examinations hold at each of the 113 sub-oontres. 
The six inspecting officers ore charged with conducting these examinations between them 
during the four months, November to February, inclusive; the gums of the sub-eiroles receive 
notice of the day fixed and bring their hoys, or such of them as they think oan pass, to the 
sub-oentre, where the deputy or sub-inspector, nssisfed by the local committee, examines tlie 
boys produced in four subjects—(1), reading and writing; (2), arithmetic, mental and written; 
(3), zemindari and mahajani oocounts ; (4), mensuration or land measurement. Eaoh boy 
may pass in each subject, and his guru is paid accordingly. The money for payment is placed 
at the tlianas for the Bub-inspector to draw upon, and ho poys the rewards then and there, 
eaoh gum giving a receipt, and the members of the committee certifying that this is done sin 
their presenoe. The examination sheet is th*in forwarded to me with all the receipts on it, 
and passed as an authorized charge against the primary grant. It will be seen that this 
system makes fraud so highly dangerous as to bo practically out of the question. • , 

“ The second examiiiations are competitive, and act as a stimulus on the gurus who take 
most trojihlo at the first examination. At the first examination from two to five boys are selected 
from«*aoh sub-cirole who appear the most qualified, and these are givoh a oertifioate authorizing 
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them to compete at the centre examinations whioh are held in March. Thus 30 or 40 com¬ 
petitors ore provided at each of the centres, and a qualified committee is selected to assist the 
deputy or the isub-iiispcctor. The competition is expressly restricted to elementary subjects 
(the same as the “pass examination) to prevent the gurus aiming at secondasy edwiation, 
soundrioBS and sharjmoss, and not extent of learning, being rewarded. The best boy gets the 
priniJiry scholarship of the centre, and his guru a money reward of Rs. 12. A- proportion of 
the remainder, vorymg in different centres from 40 to 80 per cent., got money rewards of 
from Its. 5 to lie. 1, according to place on the list, the guru receiving a reward of the same 
value as the pupil. Those who fail, if they have come from any distance, get an ollowanee 
or khovaki of a few annas. 

, “ This payment to pupils, whether as rewards or ns klwrnkl, was not perhaps intended 

as a charge on the piimary grant, but I earnestly hope it will ho approved of as an essential 
portion of the scheme. It will be seen when I come to figures that the payment to pupils 
only amounted to about 5 per cent, of tlie expenditure, all the remainder of which, with 
trivial exceptions, went to the gurus. In fact, it only takes the place of the prizes which are 
necessarily given to the pupils in every school. 

“ Besides the payment by results, a fixed allowance of Rs. 2 is at the same time paid to 
each guru under agreement who comes up to the examination, ostensibly as a remuneration 
for preparing his returns, but in fact as a sort of fixed reward over and above the fluctuating 
reward ho obtains for his pupils. This year, owing to the elaborate returns required by the 
Director, the allowance was raised to Rs. !1 for all the puthsolas that furnished these returns.” 
« » « * « 

“ Tlio following figures show the success attained, which, even in spite of the epidemic 
■which prostruled the people in tlio most advanced port of the district, far surpassed the most 
sanguiuo anticipations that could bo formed :— 

MumboT of Nuoiher of eimilar 

|>ttfhsalu6 urulor pathsiilaa that 
at'rforaent tlmt attended the 

attended ilio 10 1sub>oentro 

centre cxainin* esaininalions 
Attona in 187*.J*7U. in 

57(i 

Kumber of }>uinl8 Htudying at those schools ... ... 11,502 

dumber that were actually put Ibrwanl by the gurus as quoliBcd 

topas.s ... ... ... ... ... . 

Number that were passed— 

1. Koadiug ana writing ... j 

Total . 


2. Arithmetic ... j ; • 

Total 

Zetniiulari .and maht^ui accounts 
4. Laud meoHarement 

“It is not expected that any one will pass in mensuration till the gurus return from the 
training school.” 

« 

“ The following is an outline of tho advantages whioh I claim for the system ;— 

“ 1. It bears the same relation to tho monthly aid system that inece work bears to day 
work. All the advantage of shamming to keep up pathsalos is removed; success attends 
care and nttoutiou; the guru may close his school when he likes, but has no interest in 
pretending to keep it open. It would he utterly impossible to look after 1,700 jjathsalas 
with only six inspecting officers ou any other system than that of payment following 
residts. 

“ 2. It is much morca oaaonomical. It will he seen that each guru on an average received 
Rs. 7, or about 0 annas a month; pathsalas aided monthly cannot be kept up so cheaply. In 
tho present case, while the bulk of the gurus get but little, they »»«// get a groat deal; thus in 
the current year nine gurus got over Rs. 35; nine more over Rs. 30; 17 more over Rs. 25; 22 
over Rs 20; and 73 over Rs. 15. Again, the payment is enhanced in value by being given 
as a reward for actual success after all the eclat of a public examination. ; 

• “ 3. It reduces to a minimum the discouraging effect on private expenditure whidn all 
(iovemmeut aid causes. It is perfectly wel\, known that as soon as (dovemment-aida any 
such institution the people reduce their fees at once. Thus Rs. 10,000 given in the form 
pf uiofitUly aid to so many pathsalas will not add more than Rs. 6,000 or Rs. 4,000 to the 
income of the gurus, and the rest null be balanced by reduced fees. Given in the manner here 
set forth, and as af distinct reward of sucoe* coming once a year, the people have qjuoh less 
excuse to retrench ; but they ueveitholess do so to some extent. ^ 


2s,;i.''.7 

s,93!) 

1,0S4 

(i.l'TU 

1,170 

4,317 

.'i,4K7 

77 
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4. The examinations spread all over the country increase indefinitely the interest in 

i mmaiy education, and the competition between the gurus is a powerful stimulus to tlie 
attft^ exert themselves. * 

“ (5. By* the system of sub-committees, who are associated in the examinations, local 
interest is stirred up. Already one endowment of a primary scholarship to be given in a 
certain sub-centre (Mysadal) has been created, and probably many more will be in the next 
year or two. 

“ 6. While leaving the gurus entirely unfettered outwardly, it provides us with the best 

f jossible lever for introducing reform. Wliatever the examinations lay down, the gurus will 
ook to. At present thfe orthography of pathsalas is so bad tliat it could not bo at once made 
a sine qua non of passing, but by paying more attention to it year by year the gurus wili 
per force imfrove themselves. 

“ 7. It succeeds in entirely winning the confidence of the gurus. Instead of looking 
at the sub-inspector as a spy or an innovator, his advice is gladly listened to in the hope of 
obtaining better results. 

“ 8. Incidentally it secures a thorough inspection on the part of the inspecting agency, 
who must visit iu tuni every sub-centre. The temptation to pass over the iuaooessible^raots 
and pay four-fold attention to those most easily reached is thus overcome. 

“ The chief weakness in the system is its tendonoy to galvanize patJisalas into existence 
at the time of examination which afterwards drop off. To remedy this I propose next 
year to increase the fixed payment, say to Its. 4, but only to allow it to pathsaltu! that were 
under agreement the previous year and have kept up during the year. Now pathsnlos may 
earn what they can by results, but will receive no other payment. 


“ It wUl no doubt bo observed that the system of payment oTiviatos all iuoonvoi^enco 
and expense to the gui’us, who recioive on the spot 1(> annas in every rupee without a pico of 
expenditure unless they earn over Us. 20, when they have to affix a stamp to their receipt. 
This was invariably attended to. 

“ I have to add f hat, as a rule, the deputy inspector and sub-inspectors worked admirably, 
and it is entirely due to their exertions and to their throwing themselves so thoroughly 
into the system set before them, that it worked so well. As far os I can judge, no otlier 
department would have worked a now system so successfully and intelligently, and I received 
from all sides the best reports of tbeir fairness, impartiality, and integrity.” 

The Ins])ector remarks on the diflicultios experienced in seouriug the regular payment of 
tho village teachers :— 

“ Many primary schools are situated in remote and almost inaccessible plaoes, postal 
communication is impracticable, and frequent inspection visits equally so, for, with the largo 
number of schools in their charge, inspecting officers cannot afford to spend a whole day in 
visiting one village school. The gurus are therefore unpunctually paid. Thus payments are 
often in arrears for four, somotirnes for six luonths, and I confess I do not see any way to a 
plan to prevent tho delay. Indirectly, the operations of the inspecting staff might be 
oontroliod if tho roooijited bills on wliioli stqionds are drawn were submitted to some officer 
who has time to check them. At present there is no cheek on the paying officers, for the 
receipts, I' have ascoriainod, are retiuned by them for months together, and finally got no 
further than the luincipal deputy inspector.” • 

It will bo seen that even in the Midnnpore district under a strict sj'stem of payment by 
results the villagers ore still 8ai<l to reduce their fee payments to tho gurus in consideration of 
the Government money allotted to thdm. , 

On the deficiency of school accommodation, -Mr. Hopkins remarks :— 

“ The gurus wander from house to house, and trust to tho good nature of some house¬ 
holder. This produces irregularity. If tho guru has no house of his own, tho villagers 
ought to provide a commodious hut for the school. I find private houses used as school 
premises are a mistake, for the owner always interferes more or less in the management of the 
school and tho admission of pupils.” 

Mr. Hopkins has not been favorably .impressed by the night schools and girls’classes 
attached to some of the improved pathsalas, though he says tliat mouy of the subordi¬ 
nate inspecting officers speak highly of them. “ Tho night schools,” he writes, “ are thinly 
attended by lads who ought to bo at day schools, and are taught by a master whose energies 
ought to bo worn out by six hours day teaching. Many more girls attend pathsalas where 
the teachers receive no extra remuneration for the classes than where remuneration is given. 
I would have no distinction between the sexes in village schools, for I am convinced it (Joes 
more harm than good.” , 

The night schools are intended for adults and for children employed in oow-keeping 
(luring the day, and they ou^t to ho useful amongst an agricultural population. Thd'Inspe^ 
tor is probably right in his view that children of both sexes should be treated alike m 
elemeiffary viUage schools. ^ 

She Uommissionor has made no remarks on the Inspector’s repdtt. • 
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CAtcDTTA..—In the distribution of the pathsala grant of 1872, no allotment was given 
to Oaloutta, an^ practically Government has as yet done nothing for native mass education in 
the metropolis of India. The Inspector writes :— ^ 

“ In the othfe districts of Ilengal there were model or pioneer schools, '•circle Schools, 
and improved 1) pathsalas on the Bhu Dev plannone of these classes of schools were ever 
vouchsafed to Oaloutta, and following the same nilo, Calcutta is the only district of Bengal 
deprived by Sir George Campbell of all participation in his noble primary pathsala grant 
and in his primary scholarship grant. • 

“ ]’rimary education is left virtually to work itself in Calcutta on the principle of demand 
and supply, and the returns show that there do exist a great many primary schools, nor do we 
know how many more. It may bo maintained that the shoemakers in Calcutta fulfil the 
(lemand for shoes; and that ovon if their work is not of a high order of excellence, it would 
not bo improved by Government interference. Government inspection, «r Government 
subsidizing. 

“ How frightfully neglected the education of the Calcutta masses is, may be inferred from 
the fact that out of 133,1!$! Muhammadans only 595 ore found in the 321 schools, with 21,917 
pupils included in the last returns. 

The Calcutta municipality is almost the only municipality that makes no grant for 
education. A very small sum would start, say four Hindu, four Muhammadan, and fom: 
Cliristian primary schools in Calcutta. At present such efforts as are made to reclaim or 
improve the lowest classes are due to the diffoTOnt religious hodios. 

“ The social position of tho 8,042 pupils contained in the schools that have given full 
returns is— 



ChrUtinus. 

HiuJus. 

Muatulmans. 

Othom. 

Total. 

Upper classes ^ 

1 

406 

8 

0 

414 

Middle classes 

743 

4,470 

435 

3 

6.6.51 

Lower cl.asH(‘.s 

394 

4«8 

1.52 

22 

1,026 

I’arcntage unknown ... 

327 

608 

0 

6 

941 

Total 

... I,4fi.7 

.5,9.61 

.595 

31 

8.042 


“ This rotimv thus equally brings out the fact that very little is done in Calouita for the 
education of the masses by Government.” 

PaEBinKNCY Division. — “ In the greater part of the Presidency Division,” VTites tho 
Inspector, Mr. Clarke, ” in fact, nearly in the whole of it except the southc'rn edge abutting 
on the Sundarbans, village jtaihsalas under old-fusliioued gurus abounded previous to the 
priiuiuy grant of Soptembor 1872. This was put out in snob eases in grants of Bs, 2-8 to 
the best of the existing gurus, those who had tho largest scliools. ] ii very few cases 
was any test applied to tho guru; it was known or assumed that he taught country writing 
and arithmetic, and that was enough, In Satkhira and Kulna sub-divisions from one-third 
to ono-half of tho pathsala grants may liavo boon to now villages to wliich gm-us wore sent. 
In Diamond Harbour sub-division about half tho E i)athsala grants wore given to new 
schools, hut in noai'ly tho whole of the I'est of the division the grants wore given to 
pre-existing schools, and these hove as yet not been improved.” 

Mr. Clarke discusses at some length the condition of the newly snhsidizod pathsalas, 
their relation to lower class 'schools of other kinds, and the jmssihility of improving them. 
“The three district oommitteos,” ho writes, “have treated their ‘pathsalas’ differently. 
Sir George Caiii](hell sj(oko of jiathsalas as implying primary schc)ols, and one committee has 
classified accordingly. It may ho a question whether Sir George Campbell did not intend 
all ‘ circle’ j)ath,saliis, D patlisalas, i.e., improved Bhu Dev pathsalas, and Government 
lower vernacular schools, to bo reduced to his primary standard; buf. nothing has been 
done of any ('onsequenee in this direction, except that tho Magistrate of Nuddoa appears to 
have broken up eleven D pathsalas and to have' expended the money on E pathsalas, i.e., 
priniiiry schools. 

“ 1 should explain that tho E pathsalas, or schools which teach (95 per cent, of them) 
the primary course of Sir George Campbell, form a class of school quite Bepanito from all 
our other schools. A low((r vernacular school moans a middle vernacular school shorn 
ofits two upper clasHop. Sucli a school teaches, as far as it goes, as soundly as any of our 
schools, though not so highli', and it ]ios8es8es a facsilty for imju’ovemcnt, so tliat at any time 
it may rise to the middle standard. Such lower vernacular s<jhoola generally have teachers 
qiuditied to tooth the middle standard, aud form pai’t of tho gouoral system of vernacular 
education. 

“ Our D pathsalas teach nearly tho standard of our lower veniaoular sohoeffs, but 
mniiy of them nave reached, or iioarly reached, the middle standard, and all of them are 
re])orted to he aqdring towards this middle vernacular standard. Our ‘ circle ’ pathsalas 
ai-o some of tho middle vernacular standard* some of tlio lower vernacular standard, and 
many others in the course of rising from one to the other. • 

* “A few of "the schools receiving grants under the budget grant of 30th September 1872 
(and therefore classed as E pathsalas),^ore true lower vernacular or middle vernacular 
schools, the Deputy Inspliotor having in these few cases managed to give primary grants, not 
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to old-fashioned gurus, hut to young pandits from our Temaculor schools or normal 
schools. This number (in the 1‘residenoy Division) will not exceed 6 per c^t The great 
mas^^f the E pathsalas are genuine primary schools, such as Sii- Georgei^Campbell wished 
they Btiould l»e. The gurus are old-fashionod men who con teach the primary' course at 
mod; they and their pathsalas are moat difficult to improve. The education given in tlvosa 
pathsalas does not fit ou to our general system at all. The spelling is often faulty in the 
extreme; the reading from hooks very little; in arithmetic they do simi>lo long division by 
continual subtraction ; in .sm-veying they find the ai-ea of fields by squaring the quarter 
gkih. lu the teaching of such schools it maybe safely asserted that, up to date, no imitrove- 
ment whatever has been effected by giviug them Its. 2-8 a month from Government. 

“ There is thus a very broad line established between the E pathsalas and all the other 
sorts of schools classified as ‘ primary ’ in the rei>ort8 ; in those latter a competent sound 
toucher is placed, and tlio education is loft to filter dovrawards and by degrees reach the 
lowest hut one class of society^ lu the E patlisala, n scluiol frequented luaiuly by the 
lowest class but one of society is accepted together with its guru, is given a grant for doing 
what in many cases it did before; and the pi-oblem before us, as yet unsolved, is how such 
schools are to bo benefited by Government money and Govenimont interference ? 

“During the year under report no increased allowances were given to ‘circle’ or 
D pathsalas, and the lower class vernacular schools (Government and aided) obtain 
nearly the same amount as hoforo ; but a largo additional sum was discovered for E pathsalas, 
BO that the 21-rGrgimualis gotlis. •'1,000 extra, Nuddea Its. 2,400 extra, and Jessore Bs. 1,600 
extra. It follows that the E pathsalas have increased largely both in schools and boys ; while 
the ‘circle’ and D pathsalas have remained nearly stationary, or) at all events, the number 
of schools has remained stationary, or slightly diminished, if the number of boys has 
increased a little. , 

“One main object of Government in founding those E ])athsala8 was to give the Govern¬ 
ment education money for the b(‘notit of a lower social class, and this object has hoen obtained, 
at least, iemjjorarily. Tlio Cluisa and lishcnuen boys only rarely go to any sGiool, and the 
old ‘ circle’ and D pathsalas contain boys of nearly every class above the lowest; but tbo E 
pathsalas coutaiu a much larger ])orceutago of Muhamiuudau and bazar boys than do the 
D and ‘ (drolc’ pathsalas. 

“ The minute by tin* Magislrato of Nuddea contains, in a very brief space, all that can 
bo said (as 1 believe) in favor of the h) patlisala system as it now works, ile draws a, picture, 
dcsiaihiug tlio E pathsalas us filled exclusively with lower class boys, the D pathsalas us 
filled willi hhadra Id!;. This is, 1 am sure, too absolutely stated even for Nuddea. Boys of 
one social rank natimally go to tho same school as other boys of thoir ownolass; and, om the 
nrci (t(jc, tlie social class of E jiatlisalas is below that of D and ‘ circle’ patlisala boys ; and that 
is all, 1 believe, that can geucrally be affirmed. There nro circle pathsalas that contain boys 
of a very low class; and there is this inipoi'laut note to ho made that by taking u]» a villago 
guru of tho lowest class yon get into our education i-e,turns (at a cost of Bs. 2-8 monthly) a * 
largo number of low class boys at once. If you establish instead a ‘circle,’ orD pathsala, it 
is loss poiuJur at first with tho low'cv class hoys; hut wc sec such a school make its if&y, atid 
the people of lower class' to appreciate its value more and more year by year. In short, the 
whole course of education, midcr the iulluenco of Government diff-iiig the last eight years, has 
beeu one of continued infiltration.” 

As regards tho improvement of the old-fashionod pathsalas, Mr. Clarke continues:— 

“ There are several difficulties in the way of elevating the eduoatiou in those pathsalas. 
As ouo magistrate (in another division) lias forcibly put it, if you attempt improvement, yon 
are very likely to imi>rovo these schools off tlie face of tho earth. 8ir Gi'orgc Caiupholl founded 
a system of second and third grade normal schools in every district to which those old-fashioned 
gurus were to ho called up for four or six months and improved. ■ In Jessore, it is agreed on 
all hands that this port of the schemo cannot bo worked; at all events, not the slightest 
attempt is being made to work it,^aud the Jessore normal school is at work (as it has been 
many years pa.st) educating D patlisala gurus. In the 24-1’crgiiiinabs, the Magistrate of 
Ba.'iirbut was ordered to soloet out of Ids sub-divisiou a brace of gurus for improvement to bo 
Sent to road in the Itaraset third grade school; ho sent a brace, wiio did not stay a week there, 
and Ihuii another brace, who likewiso loft, and then anothei’, mito tho fifth hrac<>. There is tho 
I'lrtfior dilficulty raised by the e.xporienccd district deputy of Jessore that, if wo were 
to siicceod iu imjiroviug any of tlieso old-fashionod gurus, who leiim very slowly in school, 
Iboy would no longer bo oouteut with thoir Bs. 2-8 a month ; they would want Bs. .6 monthly 
".t least, at which rate there are plenty of improved normal school mon now ■w'uitiiig for 
(n ploy. . , _ * 

“ Tho Magistrate of Nuddea argues that tlje gmng of Government money to the exist- 
iug class of old gurus acts as a general encouragement, aud that more men will in 
ivmsoqueuoe enter the trade. This argument I urged in last year's report against tho Magis-^ 
trate of Oliittagong, who thought it little use to give grants to existing old guru pathsiUos.* 
But throughout this division 1 have gathered the miinion that, -when a guru gets a Bs. 2-8 
grauUtrom Government, the village dimiuish their contribution to lilln by at least an e^ual 
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amount. This cannot be demonstrated, but it seems to be the universal opinion of the oivil 
ofidoers in Jessgre, and of some of the most experienced offioers in other distriots; 

“ If this is s^ there remain two things only that oan be said in favor of the E pathSalas 
in the state in Which they are receiving Rs. 2-8 each, viz., that such Govewment grants 
render the gurus loss migratory, and mat the Government money is thus bestowed on a 
lower social class than it can immediately be by any other method previously tried. 

“ The circle pandits receive Rs. 15 monthly Government pay; the I) pathsala gurus 
receive Rs. 5 monthly Government pay; the E pathsala ffurus in general receive monthly 
Rs. 2-8 Government pay. These ore all fixed rates that are not practically raised or 
lowered, whether the teacher and his schools go on well or ill. l%e Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
•of JoBSore, who has had groat experionoo of the schools and the people, commented to 
mo strongly on the evils of this system. Doubtless the simplest and crudest system of 
payment by results would be bettor; but to carry out even this we require tilh enormous 
increase both in the number and status of our inspecting staff. It taies an inspector but a 
few minutes to ascertain how many boys in a school can read, write, and explain easy Bengdi; 
and we might give our grant by the head numbei" for boys, ascertaining some moderate 
standard of this kind. (1 mention this particular standard only because wo have been work- 
ing it departmentally for years.) We should thus get over one serious ovil in our schools, 
viz., that the bead teadier is generally intent on teaching his first class for scholarships, and 
loaves all the rest of his school to very inferior teachers altogether. By a payment of grant 
or head money for all pupils over a low standard, wo may get more attention piiid to the ’ 
middle of the school. Tho soholai'ships will always puU up the first class.” 

The Commissioner, Lord Ulick Browne, in his comments on tho Inspector’s report, 
remarks:— 

< “ I concur in a great deal of what Mr. Clarke says, specially as regards primary schools, 
the new anungeraonts affecting magistrates of districts, and the appointment of district 
school committees to do certain duties. 

“ By means of increased grants and the exertions of the magistrates, the number of 
E jjathsalas has inoreasixl dm-ing the year considerably iu tlie24-Rorgunnahsand Nuddea; but 
in the case of tho latter district tho docroaso in the number of unaided patlxsalas is greater 
than the Increase in English schools; so, oven allowing for some of tho unaided not sending 
in returns and being tlius excluded, it is probable that grants have been given to hitherto 
imaided schools converting them into E schools. 

“ In Jessore, on tho other hand, there is a gi’cat increase in unaided schools, owing, 
however, in this instance, to their being searched out by the inspecting staff and their statistics 
obtained. In tho 24-Porgnnnah8 tho increase in both classes of schools is considerable. 

“ With reference to Mr. Clarke’s remarks on Sir George Campbell’s E schools, if the 
late Lieutenant-Governor only looked to toaoliing a small porcontago of the lower classes a 
little reading, writing, addition, and subtraction iu their own vernacular, as I believe he did. 
then what ho has done is, I think, likely to moot with fair success; hut if anything more was 
looked fpr, then 1 should say it has not boon, and is not likely to be, attained. 

“ The subject was so entirely now to tho executive last year that I fear many of us wore 
in too groat a hurry in looking on so many of the schools brought to notice in the first 
annual reports as no many t^ditional schools full of new pupils, all suddenly arising in 
response to tho offer of education to the masses; but as our ignorance of nducational matters 
grows less, wo see how much reason there is to doubt the correctness of such conclusions, 
and to say with any confidence, even approximately, what increase in primary schools and 
pupils has really, taken place since September 1872. There oan ho no doubt that in a 
number of cases the Rs. 2-S aro paid to gurus who used to he paid by their pupils’ fees ; 
that now the parents of the hoys have reduced their fees by that amount, and thus tho onlj' 
difference is that Government now pays tho fees that tho hoys’ parents used to pay. And 
then, a^in, as is particularly shown during the past year iu j'essore, there must ho a number 
of unaided schools whose statistics not being received by tho Educational Department have no 
ofilcial existence, and that the tiumhor of such schools registered as existing depends upon 
the energy and persuasive powers of the iuspeotiug age^jcy and on the wilTiuguess of tho 
school managers to give information. Without knowing accurately how many gurus 
and other unaided schools were in existence in September 1872, we cannot tell with any 
approach to aoounwiy what are the real results of Sir George Caraphoirs scheme or rather grants. 

“As for improving the gurus and the E pathsalas, I do not expect to see that 
aocomplishod, and think that if any improvement is wanted it must he sought by cstahlidung 
more D schools. As Mr. Clarke says, nq tost is applied as to tho eflioieiicy of the gums, 
and in his paragraph .9 fie shoiivs how attempts to induce them to go to a normal school failed; 
while if it were to succeed, tliAy would, as he observes, give up their guruships at Rs. 2-8 as 
boingf»beiieath their attoinmerds.” 

Ra.tbhahye Division. —The Rajshahye Division had been worked for many years under 
the improved pathsala system prior to^ the introduction of Sir George Camjpbell’s scheme 
of 1872, and probabljT on that aoooimt' the increase of primaiy sohoc& rOoemag sishsidies 
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from the. state under the recent measure has been oonsideraUy less than in some other 
oiroles, where little or notliing had been done previously in the direoldon of nmss education. 
The'f^speotor notices the fa(A that “ while in some of the oiroles the pricey schools were 
at once increased eleven-fold and oven sixteen-fold, they were only a little more than 
doubled in Eajshahye.” 

It is remarked both by the Inspector and the Oommissionor that the year’ has not been 
a favorable one for the spread of education in this division, owing to the distress from failure 
of the crops, which has prevailed with more or loss intensity in every district; but the 
Inspector reports that this distress had little apparent ofl'eot in diminishing the attendance 
at the schools he visited. “ Who, ” he observes, “ that saw the schools in tho interior of 
the district, crowded as they were with children to tho end of Fehnumy lasff, oould believe 
that the village people were at that very time piirchasing food-grains at prices sometimes 
50 per cent, higher than about the same date of the 3 ’oar before. In the schools there were 
absolutely no outward signs whatever that anything like a famine was appreliended in the 
coimtry. How could the i)eople send their ohildren m such mimbors to soliool if they were 
(as they must be) so anxious about providing means for their subsistence Y But yet siich 
is tho fact. I was out in the distriiUto the middle of March and nowhere did I see sshool 
attendance grown less. I observed the same thing in tho famine year of 1800 in the schools 
of Midnnporo, Baukoora, and Birndwan. The attendance of children did not grow percep¬ 
tibly loss on acioonnt of tho pressiu-e of soaroity; but yot there was then, as there is now, 
*one indioation of popular distress in the schools. It is the marked and continued decrease of 
fee incomes. In 18t>b, when tho pathsalas were under my immediate chdrge, I ascertained 
that the income from fees fell off 48 per cent, although the attendanoe had declined only 10 
per cent. What tho decrease has been this year I have no longer tho moans to a.scertain, hut 
wherever I have been I have found the village teachers clamorous^r some inereaso to tjjoir 
stipends, and in those instances in which I had opportunities to examine their hooks I found 
that the foe incomes had come down oonsiderably. But it is not during the ofTicitil jwr 
under report that tho effects of scarcity and high pricios can havd manifested themselves very 
markedly in tho schools. We have had as yet only two months at most of considerably 
high prices, and the time of severest struggle is just come ami not yet gone away. To 
jnovido against these times tho authorities in some of the districts have tein{»oraril_v increased 
their payments to the village toachere, and it is to he hoped that they will be able by suph 
moans to keep on a good many of the now primaries.” 

As regards tho statistics of tho pathsalas for the past year tho luspeotor wites:— 

“ The total number of primary schools returned for the Ba jsbabyo district during the 
year ending the yist March last, is 1,847, being 91 more than tho number returned i’or the 
preceding year. The roll number on the 81st March 1874 is given as 4^,875, which is ;1,7.‘54 
more than it was on the same day the year before. The iucreaso in the number of schools 
has therefore been 4 9, an<l in tlie number of pupils 8 7 per cent.” 

Tho numbers here given do uot, however, correspond with the Inspector’s figured 
statements, lie proceeds:— 

“The Government expenditure on tho primary schools was Rs. 43,844-4-0 during 
the year 1872-73. It came to be Bs. 70,129-13-10 during 1873-74. It is impossible 
tidly to explain why the expenditure was so disproportionately large for the single quarter 
of the year 1872-73 during which the scheme was worked.” 

There are signs of improvement in, some of the pathsalas which received subsidies in the 
previous year. . 

' “ The education which is being imparted at most of the primary sohools continues on 
the whole to he what it was at the time when they were first taken up. But symptoms of 
an ambitious or imitative spirit have boguu to show themselves hero and there. Printed 
books are slowly making their way intp many of the pathsalas, and I remember to have seen 
not bod imitations of tables and benches made of bamboo in a few of the more respeetablo 
amongst them. I do not remark on these points with any view to deprecate such innovations. 
I look upon such movemonts as inevitable, aud, if anything, as a proof that the Government 
money spent on tho indigenous sohools, is not being paid simply for the purpose of obtaining 
returns. When I find old gurumahosays subsidized by Government tiikiug to printed books, 
aud tiying to spell through the linos, I believe that tho man has felt the necessity of doing 
something for the money paid to him. When I see tho village people felling their bamboos 
in order to convert them into benches for the accommodation 01 the children, I see the day 
not distant when they will express dissatisfaction with tlie unlettered teacher, and apply for 
a modest grant and a qualified pandit. * 

“1 confess that I cannot see what great ^arm would rosirit if a large number of the 
primaries should in time develop into good sohools. ‘ But absolutely there is no fear Ithatn. 
ever of ally large number of our pathsalas rising up too high. They were low enough, and 
where was the necessity of subsidizing them at ulHf we ore only solicitious to keep uem as 
they ■qjei'e P ” . _ 
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Primary Scholamhips .—The exammations for these soholarsliipa were condueted hy the 
deputy and ^ub-inspeotors under the orders of the district magistrates. The results are 
tabulated below : 7 — 

r 


nuirictt. 

Numter of aohnolti 
that Kent ciui- 
didato*. 

Number or ramli- 
dates aent. 

Number paswd. 

Number that won 
•eholarfibips. 

Moorshedabad 

126 

619 

120 

7 

Kajshah^'O 

64 

17,3 

34 

10 

Miildab' 

26 

114 

73 

4 . 

TMnageporo 

8 

20 

8 

8 

KuTigpore 

103 

331 

186 

12 

BogTu 

13 

24 

1C 

4 

I’atua * 

IIG 

463 

47 

7 

Total 

4D6 

1,650 

490 

52 * 


Tho Inspector suggests that in future this examination shoiild bo hold simultaneously with 
the examinations for vernacular and minor soholarsliips. 

“ Excepting that it might be difficult to make proper arrangements * for enperin- 
tendfence over such a large number of candidates at the same time, 1 do not see that there 
can bo any objection to hold these examinations simultaneously with those for tho vernacular 
and minor scholarships, I know I used to do it in one district where some of tho zemindars hod 
founded a few junior vernacular soholarsliips for tho benefit of tho pathsalas in that district, and* 
in a manner anticipated, though on a very limited scale, Sir George Campbell’s orders on 
this subject. My suggestion is that, as in preceding years, all those scholarship examinations 
(primary, vernacular, and minor) he held simultaneously at sub-divisional head-quartors, and 
be superintended by tho sub-inspector of the circle and the sub-divisional officer and any 
delegates that tho district committees may choose to send from their body w'ith that object. 
Where sub-divisional hoad-quartors arc too few, some of the most centrically situated munsif’s 
stations may bo made to answer tho purpose. I think it to be of some importance that 
the number of general examinations to bo conducted by the dejmty and sub-inspectors 
should not bo too many in tho j'ear, and also that the centres for such examinations should 
not bo too few, compelling little children to stay for days together away from their homes, 
no provision whatever being made for their board and lodging at tho place they go to.” 

Kiioh Bkiiab PivisioN.—Tho number of primary schools included in the returns for 
this division is 97. The pupils attending them amount to 2,1 oli}. Of those 1,178 are Hindus, 
929 Mussidmans, three Christians, and 42 Buddhists. 

Figured statements only have been received from the Darjiling committee, and in the 
absent 9 of a report, but little information can bo given regarding the progress of iirimary 
education in the district. There arc 87 pathsalas at work with 810 ])u])ils. They are 
Bujieiwised more or lees by tho Scotch Mission under the Itev. Mr. MacFarlano, but no 
Govenimont deputy inspector has been appointed to take charge of them. Fresh arrange¬ 
ments are under consideration, but tliey have not yet boon matm'ed. 

In the Julpaigori district there are 60 pathsalas attended by 1,042 puiiils. 

The Inspector, Babu Bhu Dev Mukurji, writes of them as follows:— 

“ Tho primai-y schools, aro reported to be very populai-, and are said to have been pushed 
into every populous locality of even the most remote and secluded piuts of the district. * * • 
Some schools have lately been opened amongst the Mechs. It is not stated what language 
is being taught in these schools, for tho Mechs have a dialect of their own; but I suppose 
that in the pathsalas they will learn Bengali. Much difficulty is experienced in getting 
qualified teachers; for the present they have been supplied from the middle vernacular 
schools of tho district, and larger rates of pay are nowheing offered them with a view to 
induce them to take charge of pathsalas in tho Dooars, where, on account of the extreme 
unhealthiness of the climate and other inconveniences, it has heretofore boon found difficult 
to persuade teachers to go.” 

The Commissioner, 8ii' W. Herscholl, remarks:— 

“ The extension of the ^lathsala system is on a very different footing in the several parts 
of the division. In Jul})Big<iri it is well establisheij, but here I must remark that the 
amoimt of support given by the people is not a safe index of their aimroval, as a large part 
of it is really a (loveniment grant in another form by tho Kuch Bohor estate (viz., in 
pergunnah Boda). The system does, however, seem to bo popular. In tho Dooars these 
schools have only just been established by tho exertion of Bobu linm Chandra Bhuipik, the 
Sub-Dispector, who has been very successful, There are no oontributions to these schools that 
are not truly popular. ■ _ 

r ‘‘ In the Terai the education has hitherto been quite gratis, and little is known of the 
pathsalas except tbrir existence and increase in numbers imder Mr. MacFarlane. These will 
in future he expected to fin& some maintenance |rom the people. 

.. ’• In the hills tho same hns hitherto been the case as m the Terai, and will continue so. 

“ Throughout the reports I see that the very important question of popular oontrihntion 
to the pathsalas is passed over in sihmoe. I have drawn the attention of the Deputy 
ComzaissionerB to the ritol necessity of ]^vonting the people from falling into indifference 
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in this respect. The continuanoe of a grant should be made to depend on the oontinnanod ww**** 
of reasonable support as heretofore, where such has been the practice. Elsewhere, as in tiie 
DooStt and Terai, where we introduce them for the first time, I think a flxod^ee in kind or 
in cash 8hould»be required from each pupil, in kind would probably be preferable. 

“ I have held one examination for primary scholarships m Julpaigori since 1 took oharm. 

The examiners who assisted me had great difBculty in passing any candidates, and tne 
general attainments of the rest were very poor indeed. The conclusion was, irresistible, tW 
if they were the selected candidates, tho oidinary teaching must he strictly nominal. Hero • 
most especially the need for the Inspector’s service is great. 

“ The normal school in Julpaimri has hitherto failed to produce anything like reason¬ 
able proficiency in tho students. The present master will, I hope, improve the school , 
greatly. 

“ My own enquiries as to indigenous pathsalas go to show that there are none of 
established position other than tho Qovemment ones. Private occasional teaching is to he 
found at the houses of substantial ryots, but it is transitory. The absence of villages 
throughout the division is a groat cause of this. Tho desire for elementary schools is 
decided. 

“ The primary education given in the hills has hitherto failed to reach either the krgo 
population of coolies in the tea gardens, or the ordinary laboring class other tlian ryots. 

The demand for labor is the obstacle, those childi’on being able to earn so much. One of 
Mr. MaoEorlane’s Nepali teachers, however, has successfully commenced a night school, with 
an attendance of 40 or more.” 

Dacca Divtsion. —In most of tho eastern districts, with the exception of Chittagong, 
indigenous pathsalas of the old-fashioned type do not now e.vist in any large uumhers, and 
porhaps have never occupied the ground as they have dono from tim» imnieiuorial tliroughout 
the greater jiart of central and western Bengal and Orissa. Hence it seems probable iSiat 
the primary grant of 1872 has proportiouably been more effective here than elsewhere in 
adding to the means of instruction within reach of tho rural population. Yet in those dis¬ 
tricts the re])orts show that a very considerable proportion of tho children attending the now 
pathsalas had managed to acquire the first elements of eduoation boforo they joined them. 

In his report for the Dacca Division, the lnsi)ector, Mr. Croft, writes as follows on the 
numerical returns of tho new pathsalas for the past year 

“ On the 31st Mai-ch 1873, the lower vernacular hoys’ schools of all classes in the 
Dacca Division (excluding Caehar) numbered 1,085, with 30,224 pupils. On 31 st March 1874 
they numbered 1,200, with 37,521 pupils; of these 984 are pathsalas, with 30,42t) pupils, aided 
out of the pathsala grant. There are also 180 pathsalas of a similar class, with 5,604 pupils, 
still unaided. , 

“ At the end of the previous year there were 742 aided pathsalas, with 21,180 pupUs, and 
281 unaided, with 0,914 pupils. Eurthor, 120 pathsalas have been uholishod. 

“ We can now, therefore, see precisely what has boon done in hwor education during the 
past year. Against the 120 pathsalas that have died out, 250 new ones have been called into * 
existence, bringing an addition of 7,500 boys. All the unaided i)atli8ala8 of • 1873 that 
survived ai-e now receiving aid, and also nearly a third of those that have since sprung up. 

The number of boys in schools stimulated by Gnvornment aid (that is, by the fear of losing 
it) has increased by 9,000. Ea.c.h boy cost Government about 1-2 per annum; but au 
the pathsalas were not at work throughout tho year. 

“ I cannot regard these results as other than promising. When I say that 7,500 hoys 
have been brought into sch(Jol who w^re not there a year ago, this statement must be taken 
with a qualificarion. I do not mean that none of them wore receiving instruction. But I am 
sure that os soon as a pathsala finds that it has come witliin the educational field of view, 
when, for example, it is an apidicant for aid, the gum in general takes much more pains with 
his boys and tries his hairiest to push th(»m forward for tho next visit of tho deputy inspector. 

More than this, in many pathsalas that I have seen the best hoys could do no more than write 
their names and count, l hardly think that these would have existed or existed so soon had 
it not been for the fact that money was being given away. And when a guru once rodbivos 
aid, he is well aware thafhe has to exert himself in order to keep it; and in many oases that 
there are rival pathsalas on the look-out to supjilant him. Many a time has the Deputy 
Inspector told fee—* This pathsala is not doing well, I have reduced its grant to Es. 3,’ or 
else * I am going to recommend the transfer of the grant to the pathsala in yonder viEage.’ 

In backward parts, no doubt, there is less stringency, and wo are glad to keep any school going, 
however poor. Also, as*I shall show later on, tho dearth of inspecting officers makes active 
supervision in many parts impossible. But schools know that they aro always liable to be 
dropped upon; and it is ray firm belief that in an aided pathsala tho boys are kept together 
more and Drought in in greater numbers than when tho guru has not and does not expect to 
have this incentive to exertion.” * 

Commenting on this, the Commissioner of Dacca, Mr. F. E. Cockerell, writes:— ^ 

“ The results of the recently inaugurated scheme for tho fostering and aid of primary* 
education continue, I may say, to he the chief object of interest in connection with this 
department throughout the eastern distriots. IfAiie number of pathsalw seeking aid, or 
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steuiiiig into existence in the expectation of future aid, is to be accepted as the test of the 
BucoesB of the measuie, then the statistics of the Inspector’s report will show that the 
experience of'‘another year’s trial of the system has been no less encouraging to the qi'Inion 
expressed before,' that the expansion of the demand for primary schools ijfould bo found 
commensurate with the extent of the fluids available for expenditure in aiding their 
establishment. 

“ But if the system of spending largo sums in support of these schools is to continue, 
something more is required than doling out grauts-in-nid; and wo must make some better 
attempt than has hitherto been possible to ascertain whether this expenditure is really 
oonfening adequate benefits on tbo classes ollected by it. The scheme would seem to have 
boon started on the notion that tho masses flocking to these pathsalas wore absolutely ignorant, 
hod everything to learn, and must therefore pick uj) something, however crude the system 
of teaching, or ignorant and inoonipetont the prevailing class of toaohers m%ht, be; but 
any such supposition is dissipated by the interesting information afforded in the reports of 
some of tho inspecting officers, which sliow that at least many, if not the majority, of tho 
patbsaJa pupils come with a certain degree of home-spun elementary instruction in a portion 
of the three ‘ K’s.’ which foms a good foundation and starting point for the acquisition of 
further knowledge. 

“ It becomes then a very important question to what extent this further knowledge is 
being acquired, and whether the present mode of expenditiun on this subject is the best for 
attaining the end in view. At jucsent wo are simply paying away money in the himo that 
it is being properly and usefully applied. But unless om inspecting agency is to be very 
largely increased, we have no positive knowledge that it is so. Tho inspecting work done 
with our existing establishment is merely fragmentar^^ It decs not pretend to be thorough; 
it simply cannot be so ^until a much larger staff is cmployrd. The details of the report 
establish this point most conclusively, and I have merely referred to it for tho purpose of urging 
the expediency of diverting some portion of tho funds (if tho necessary money is not other¬ 
wise forthcoming) appertaining to the pathsala grants to yiruvidc such additional strength 
to our supervising stall' as will make it possible to test fairly tho effect of Ibeso grants in 
improving tho odiKsation of the lower classes.” 

It has been noted that tlio old-fashioned gurumahasay is not a universally reoogpiized 
institution in the districts of tho Dacca Division, as lie is in control and western Bengal, yot 
in these districts as olsowhero there is the same tendency on tho part of the people to look on 
tho Government grant as an allowance iuteudeil to relievo tho parents from the payment of 
all foes for the education of tlioir children. The luspoetor writes on this point:—“ In estima¬ 
ting the popularity of the new pathsalas there is one suspicious fact to be kejit in view. In 
many pbrnes tlio people look upon the gurus as Governmont servants, whoso business it is to 
give them free edm.'ation ; and they frequently refuse to pay their luoutlily pice even where 
they alwaj'S paid before. This fact greatly complicates the question of tlio grant that should 
in general bo given to gurus.” 

Mr. Croft then proceeds to consider what should be sufficient remuneration to proemn and 
retain tho services of a village teacher :— 

“ I see by tho returns,” he writes “ that against Rs. 34,000 given by Government to the 
new pathsalas, tho yieoydo subscribed Rs. 19,000. That is, if Govommont gives Rs. 3-8, tho 
guru’s total imiomo would on tho average bo Rs. 5-8 : quite enough to induce a young man 
to start a patlisala in the lioyio of bet^r days to come. I thnik little of the comparison one 
hears between tlio guru’s stipend and the pay of the common cooly ; the guius coidd not take 
to tho profession of coolies, oven if such a profession existed in villages. The Magistrate of 
Hyllict believes that the jicople are gradually coming round to pay fees, and he confidently 
looks forward to reducing the Rs. 5 grants before long. In Backergxmgo it is reported that 
many of the gums com large incomes. Tho Dacca district committee have resolved to give no 
grant in future over Rs. 3, too low a limit in my opinion. The conclusion I am inclined to 
come to is this: in many parts Rs. 5 must always bo given, and in some Rs. 2-8 will be 
found sufiioieut; but tho groat majority of pathsalas can bo kept going with a grant not 
exee^ing Rs. 3-8 or Rs. 4.” 

Mr. Croft then points out that there are strong reasqjis for revising the district allotments 
of the pathsala grunt:— 

“ Dacca district is unfortunately compelled to the parsimonious course aboTe stated, seeing 
tliat it has ollotteil all its grant, and has nothing to give to tho many pathsalas prying out for 
aid. Daooa, in fact, urgently needs more pathsala money. There is a selected area ip Bikraip- 
pore thickly dotted with scfiiools of all kinds. I find from my di&ry that in one week in 
^ril I visited 33 sojjools in.this tract (mostly pathsalas), and that I travelled only 98Biiles. 
l^uch of this travelling donated in riding from my boat to tho school region and back ; it 
may be judged therefore, hijw close together the pathsalas are. And they are, T^th Ipmlly an 
exception, successful and w«il attcuded, so thaf it would be a pity to break up any oneiof them. 
Bu^his the Magistrate will be coinpclled to'^ do largely in order to provide foe the wants of 
lesSjfayoroA pints, or else ho will have to reduce pathsala grants all round, a very risky 
undertaking, I fear. It seems to me that the time has now come for revising the assiammonts 
to 0 |tc]i distnot, not mexely for pathsalas,(hut for other puiqioBes also, os I shall show on, 
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1 appea'd«.taMe showing: thi^ patbsak gxant to each die^ot, and amonni pla«oed eal 
up TO ^6 Slat March. 1874:— 


IHrtriot. 


Oaooa 

Fureedpore 

Bsckergimge 

Mymeuiiingh 

S/Ibet 


As»)gnmeBt. 

Ba. 

11,700 

9,200 

13,000 

13,800 

11,700 


AtWMeii auaHeS. 

Ba. 

All. 

9,i<M 

8,000 

9,000 


“ Dacca may fairly claim a large slice out of these spare thousands. Suoh a transfer, I 
may remaii, is provided for in the first paragraph of the pathsala resolution. 

“ In Dacca then, as I have shown, the money has been absorbed without the least sira of 
satmratipn. “Ip Fttreedpore the Ma^trate has lately expressed some alarm that he maynave 
to reduce pathsalas for want of funds. In Mymensingh Mr. Eeynolds declares the pathsala 
system to be exaictly suited to the large Muhammadan popxilatiou : iisfaot, he would redtioe 
many schools of a higher class to this level. The Magistrate of Sylhet points to this scheme 
as a triumphant success. The only discordant note comes from Burrisal. Mr. Beveridge 
thinks that the system of primary education has not been very successful. The people are 
indifferent; the village system is imperfectly developed; for nearly half the year communi¬ 
cation is dangerous, and a guru can get but a few b^s together. These remarks apply to 
the south of the district; in the sadr sub-division, and ip parts of others, there is a large field 
for primary education, but it cannot be worked for want of sufficient inspecting agency. 
One of the outlying tracts should bo abandoned and the sub-inspoctor transferred to the sadr. 

“ I believe that Mr. Beveridge does not overstate the case in the least. In the 
Simdarban region groups of houses are rare ; the country is a netwojt of khals; the population 
is dehasod, ignorant, and fanatical. The precarious footing of the pathsalas is shown by the 
Sfcrge number that died out last year. Still I should be inclined to foster those that show any 
sign of vigour; and I would keep the sub-inspectors whore they are. The Magistrate despairs 
of getting any more sub-inspectors: but perhaps bis fears may be unfounded.” 

The general standard of the pathsalas in tho Dacca Division is described as follows 

“ The level attained by tho new pathsalas varies widely: but in general it is kept low 
enough. Out of 60,000 pupils in all schools, 62,000 are in the primary stage, and over 
32,000 of these cannot read, write, or understand easy sentences. Most of them belong to 
pathsalas. Still I find that there is a growing tendency to raise the standard, which 
deputy inspectors often try to chock, unwisely, us I think. This tendency I have observed 
to be more marked in backward ports of the coimtry, where I have come across a 
considerable number of hoys who could read Bodhoday. In Bikrampur, in the specimen area 
selontod by the Dacca Magistrate for forcing pathsalas, I saw hardly half a dozen up to that 
level. The hoys are kei)t to the pathsala course pure and simple, and if any one shows a 
tendency towards more learning, he takes himself off to tlie head eonool. But in less advanced 
regions he has not this resource, and he compels the guru to teach him what he wants. • 

“ The course of instruction will he best known if I describe what takes place when I 
visit a pathsala, say a good pathsala of 30 or 36 hoys. When I oome in, I say—“ Write your 
names, all who can.” Half or two-thirds will bring me their names written; the rest axe 
smearing <(■, on strips of green plantain loaf. Those who can write can generally count up 
to 100 ; perhaps a dozen know the multiplication table up to 100. Then there will be five or . 
MX who can reckon and jn some instances can multiply 16 by 12. These I call up and say— 

“ In 37 pice how many annas “ If a.Beer of oil cost 6 annas, how much will 10 seers cost ?” 
Some two or three boys are quicker than the rest, and to them I give the same kind of question, 
substituting 24 annas and seers. All this is done in the head; and in goOtl pathsalas, where 
the guru is sharp at that work, the best hoys will bring out the answer rapidly and correctly, 
sooner than I could in some few cases. Then I hear them read simple words, and set them to 
spell those iliey have read and others.. In a few pathsalas two or three hoys will read Bodhoday 
and ho able to tell me the three kingdoms, and say what objects belong tc each; to name a 
quadruped, an amphibian, the five senses, and so onhut this is rare as yet. Such hoys wiU 
generally be able to work out on their slates a compound multiplication or reduction sum: 
meanwl^ Other boys axe writing out a |K)ttah, at first from a copy, afterwards from 
memoiyj while the lowest of nil are hlaekmg their fingers over shapeless characters owned 
by no kh^age. This is the extent of the instruction; and 1 take my leave, giving the 
voj» a hofiday in honour of my visit.” 

* w BaJju Baikimtha Nnth ^en. District Deputy Inspector of Dacca, has, at the request of the 
diat|i<^ oommittee, printed tho pathsala course. It is issued in two parts: the first part up to 
^Uinjg of words and the numeration and multiplication tables,—price 6 pice; the 2nd pqpt, 
i^udm^ foims of letters, pottahs, bonds, and tables of weights and measures—price 12 pice. 

It k J^gely used in Dacca disiriot; itfe good*and cheap, and I should be glad to see its 


nse widMLy eattea^.” 

The Oi^mum^ner is struck wfili the great accession of Muhammadan pupils 
spools of his divinon, ohkfiy no dpubt in the new pathsaks, which he reg^irds as a healthy 
sign the times. The retuims show that the Mulammadacos attending tmool in 1^^74 
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iBiiaji,T aro noarlj 60 per cent, more numerous than they were in 1872-73. This, he remarks, is an 
iKBTBocTioir. altogether unpreoedoutly rapid rise, and, considering how largely the population of this 
division is Muhammadan, ho justly emphasizes the fact as one of great importancfe and 
interest. 

As regards the extent to which wo are at present acting on the different sodial strata hy 
our educational mtichmery, Mr. Croft has calculated from the educational returns and tlm 
figures given by the census for the Dacca Division, that about one in eighteen of the bojfs of a 
smool-going age are actually attending schools included in his returns, and that of these ^hool- 
goers, two in five belong to the landholding and professional classes, one in five to the trading 
classes, one in twenty to the servant and artisan classes, and one in forty to the oultivatbg 
classes. Du this classiticalion ho remarks;— 

“ The above results are extremely rough, owing to the difficulty of identifying the classes 
in the educational and census returns. Dut admitting them as an approximate indication 
of the truth, the figures are interesting. They show what has all along been‘declared that 
the new scheme of education touches the servants and artizan classes very little, and field 
laborers hardly at all. 

“ That the school population among traders is no more than one in five, I should attribute to 
two c9,u8os: first, tliat betel sellers aud such like unduly depress the average of bazar dealers; 
and secondly, that numbers of tradesmen still keep their sons at home in their shops and 
teach thorn their husiuess and their letters together just as they used to do before pathsalas 
wore spread abroad.’’ 

Primari/ Sc/iolanhi 2 >s .—^The Inspector has the following remarks on the award of the 
primary scholarships:— 

“ For 56 scholarships in the division, 1,528 candidates oomi)etnd, being one in twenty of the 
whole number of jiathsala pupils. Caro has invariably been taken to exclude boys from 
middle class schools, who often try to crooj) iu; and in some eases boys of the upper castes 
(not classes) seem to have been excluded; an unnecessary restriction. The limit of age f* 

C rimary scbolarsbips is 14 years. 1 have not received returns of ago of the boys elected; 
ut in Dacca district it is as follows:— 

G boys of 14 years. 

1 boy of 13 „ 

3 boys of 12 „ 

2 boys of IJ „ 

1 boy of 10 „ 

The first six boys, therefore, will he IG when their scholarships nm out, a year too old 
for tho vernaouliu’ scholarshij) oxaminatioii. These six scholarships aro tlirown away in 
regard to tlie object of the new sobol!U'sbi]> rules, viz., that a boy of low degree may rise 
tbrongli the chain of primary, vernacular, junior, and senior scholarships, to a high position 
in the State. District committees would do wisely to limit the ago to 13 years, or two years 
below whak'ver limit may bo ILxed for the veruaculoi’ examination. They can do so consist¬ 
ently with the rules. 

“ Many district committees have resolved togivecertifioates in future to all who pass the 
primary scholarship examin.ation. This will largely swell the number of umedwars hosing 
a claim^lo a Govcniment appointment on thesarap of paper given hy the district committee. 
I hai’dly think it will add much vitality to the education of tho masses, and it seems to me 
exactly designed to ‘induce hoys to think themselves above manual laborer ordiuaiy village 
work,’ as the 3l)th Septomher Itesolution expresses it.” 

DnnTAcoNo Division.—T he returns for dlst March 1874 give 537 lower vemaoular 
schools of all clasHOS for tho Cliittngong Division, with an attendance of 17,6C1 pupils. Of 
these schools, 517 m-o pathsalas with lG,93(t pupils, and all but l!) of them aro aided. The 
newly subsidized pathsalas have increased during tho year by over 200, and the pupils in 
them by nearly 8,000. Tho whole of the pathsala grant has been placed out, hut all of it 
was not spent duiing the past year. When tho suhools are in full working order it is 
estimated that the yearly cost of each pathsala pupil will be Its. 1-8. 

The Inspector, Mr. Croft, di.sousses in his report tho* extent to which primary education 
is indigenous in this division, aud shows that tho district of Chittagong is quite exceptional 
amongst the districts of eastern Bengal as regards tho supply of elementary instruction. 

“ It is not pretended tliat tho 10,000 pupils in tho new pathsalos owe thoir education 
e^itirely to Government support. The 30tb Hejitember resolution professed to do nothing 
more than to encourage and to extend the oxisting indigenous agency. Yet, tiw Deputy 
Insiwctors of Tipperah and of Nookholly (and their opinions aro accepted’ hy AeMagi^ 
triftes) believe that three-fourths of the pathsala pupils would not now be learning but fiw 
the grant. I do not disputoi these conclusions; on the contrary, from all enquiries I have 
been able to make in the alwenee of local experience, I dare say they are well founded. 
I drpiuitteutiou to them in order to put them in conspicuous contrast with, the results reached 
by the Depu^ Inspector of Chittagong, and in order to show how Uttiie the educational 
oiroumstamies of one district enable us to judge about its neighbour. X proceed to detail the 
results of the investigatisms niode in Chittkgoug. > 
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“ In the fortnight ending the Slst March last, the Deputy Inspector, Chitta^ng, aided mwa** 
by his sub-inspectors, by the circle pandits, and by the school and pathsala teachers under iumvomion, 
to onlert, made an educational census of the district, village by village. 1% each man he 
prescribed a definite area and a definite form of enquiry. Collecting thdi«re8ult8, he found 
that there were, outside the range of Governme;it supervisithi, 1,480 indigenous and unaided 
schools of various kinds. Of tliese, 1,139 were maktabs, 252 pathsalas, 49 Sanskrit tols, 

30 kyoungs under Budhist priests, and 10 English schools. In all, they educated nearly 
24,000 pupils, of whom 19,424 were Muhammadans, 3,715 Hindus, and 737 Mughs. Ontlio 
same date the total nimibor of pupil^ in tlie inspected schools of the district was under 
8,000. These facts, the knowledge of which we owe to the unprompted energy of the 
Deputy Inspector of Chittog-ong, I believe to ho niiparalloled, in this circle at least. In the 
Dacca Division I have received very little information about uninspected schools. The* 
rough conjectures of the 'inspecting officers would add not 300 per cent, but something 
between 6 or 10 per cent, to the number of known pupils. In Tipporah, indeed, tlie 
Deputy Inspector has personally discovered 200 maki.ahs, and he thinks tliera may be 100 
more which have escaped his search; but in Noakholly they are reported as numbering 
some thirty only. I said above, the facts are nnparalleh'd ‘ in this circle.’ I would have 
said ‘ in all Bengal,’ but that the Deputy Insjioctor of tJhitfagong has personally expressed 
to me his conviction that other districia would sliow, on examnmtiou, the same results. 


At least it proves how needful it is to sot on foot an organized educational census on the 
lines so sucocssfully followed out by Babu Brajcndra Ifuraar fjrulia. 

“The Deputy Inspector further asked for j^ariiculars of the age of each school. On 
this point he gives a necessary ox]danation. If a school is-said to.have existed in a village for 
two years, it does not follow that education began there two years ago. It means that the 
present teachers sot up a school at that date, and education may we|l Jiavo been going on feu- 
twenty years under a snoeossion of ieaclieis. This must be roinemhered along with the»fttct 
that 530 of these indigenous sdiools are rolurned as coining into existence since Ist January 
1873. Many of them did no doubt begin then for the first time, being stimulated by the 
■ offer of Government money that had been just before made; and I liave no doubt that it is 
from schools of tliis class that the new aided pathsalas have been largely rccniited. There 
remains the fact that !130 indigenous schools certainly existed independently of tho intluenoe 
of the Govennnent grant. Ot these, 450 have been in existence from two to five years, and 
500 from five to twenty years and Upwards. 

“ It will be noticed that most of these indigenous schools are maktabs, whose solo business 
it is to teach the Jvoran to Mussulman boys; most, but not all; for, on going through the 
list, I find that Bengali is taught, either alone or in addition to Arabic, Borsian, and Urdu, 
in 003 sdliools. Deducting the 252 pathsalas and the few tols and kyoungs that toaoh 
Bengali in addition to Sanskrit or Burmese, there rem.'iin some 300 schools (malftabs) in 
which Bengali is taught; that is, in Avhioh education in our sonso (however rudimentary) is 
given in addition to that form of it which is jwescribed as a religious exercise. 1 set aside 
Urdu from this eomimtation, because I do not know whotlier it pro.sonts the vcmaoular of, 
'any section of tho pooplo. My own experience in Chittagong was, that among the lower 
classes of Mussulmans, Jlisdustaui was just as strange as Hanskrit. Where Bengali is taught 
mental arithmetic generally accompanies it. It is probable, as the Deputy Inspector thiims, 
that this teaching has often boon added, if not in expectation of a Government grant, yet in 
emulation of some neighbouring school wliieh had received aid. If this bo ttie cose, the 
indigenous education ev'en of Muhanunadans and the Gov(>nimont system are by no means ’ 
antagonistic; each influences the other to tho benefit of both.” 

Mr. Croft then proceeds to discuss the policy of subsidizing the Muhammadan maktabs 
with reference to their .alleged sectarian cboraotor. . 

“ Upon tliis comes the contested question, how far the Goveramont should rocognize and 
aid tho sectarian education, as it has been called, of the maktabs ? I am strongly of opinion 
(doubted by some) that tho maktab course is of the nature of education proper, and gives a 
boy on aptitude for learning in general; and also (which none can doubt) that the restraint 
and discipline of a maktab have their educational value, though in a different sense from the 
other. That boys get a taste for learning by reading in maktabs I believe to bo proved, first 
from the foot that many boys, after or while reding therein, go to a pathsala to learn 
Bengali, writing, and accounts; and also from the two facts noted by tho Deputy Inspector 
of Chittagong, that tho number of Muliammadan pupils in pathsalas has increased nearly 400 
pe;r cent, durmg tho last year (an enormous increase compared with Hindus), and that the 
average attendance of each pathsala has risen from 32 to 37, pointing to a steady increase of 


“ I :th«srefore consider it good poHoy to aid any maktabs that would consent to teach a 
little Bengali and arithmetic, in the hope tliat, os time went on, these secular studies might 
extend their limits to the utmost point consistent with religious obligation, I have 
purely Muhaanmadan pathsala in which the religious element was confined to teaching the 
ICoraa (to a few boys only) for an ho^ before pathsala ooujpe began. Tho B^uty 
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nixiaT Inspector of Tipperah relates the instance of a maktah, unpromising enough to start 'With, 
jitwsvcijoR. which, as soon as it was aided, beat up 113 boys.'and at the next examination carried off the 
first primary scholarship of the district. Once let a maktab get into tbe eduoatimial sttcam, 
and 1 have little fear about its going ahead fast enough. The disoinssion of this question, 
unfortunately, has little praotioal'value, since the pathsalu money has actually been placed 
out. I have entered upon it, partly to prevent the indigenous maktabs of Chittagong and 
Tipperoli being unduly depreciated, and partly in justification of tbe aid already gi'veii to 
over a hundred maktabs in this division. 

“ It is pretty clearly agreed that Mussulmans d® objection whatever to reading 
Bengali under a Hindu teacher. Of 4,000 pupils in the uninspected pathsalas, 28 per cent 
arc Mussulmans; and there is a still larger proportion in the inspected pathsalas under Hindu 
teaoliers. I intend the foregoing remarks to apply to those cases in which Mussulmans have 
not this re.source, and 1 altogether question the wisdom of refusing to aid, fflud therefore 
partially to seoiUoxise, the institutions that Muhammadans love on the gromid that they are 
in essence sectarian.” 

I concur in Mr. Croft’s •views on this subject, which indeed are in'general accordance 
with thq orders of Sir G-oorge Campbell, who laid down tliat grants might be given to 
moktlibB as well as to pathsmas provided a meful primary education in really given ” in them. 
It is certain, however, that this stipulation is not always enforced, and that grants are some¬ 
times paid to ignorant munshis, who teach nothing but recitations from the Koran and the 
mechanical reading of I’ersian. All such payments should he stopped. 

As regards the effect poduced by tbe expenditure of public money in sulwidizing 
existing pathsalas, Mr. Crott writes in a hopeful tone, though ho admits that here, as 
elsewhere, the complaints are general that the villagers are now unwilling to pay the usual 
fees on the grotmd thaL the gurus are Government servants and are hound to teach 
gratuitously. 

“ If the indigenous agency is so extensive and so good of its kind, there may seem little 
use in squandering money merely to bring it within the Government system. The truth 
is, much more is done than getting these sGiools down on paper. As soon as aid is given 
a gurumahosay. fears to lose it. llo consents to any discipline that may he imposed, sits 
regularly and for longer hom’s, and heats up all the boys ho can. The primary scholarship 
standojd gives the best gurus a definite aim in the way of self-improvement. As soon as 
a palbsala is aided, it wins increasing confidence from the vUlagers. In Chittagong, for 
example, the 14 unaided pathsalas under inspection have an averag(i of 32 pupils; those lately 
aided have 3(i; and those formerly aided by the Director of Public Iiistruotion, 39, The 
general run o'f indigenous unins[>ectod schools have but 16 pupils each. I, pointed cut above 
that in Tipperah and Noakholly the attendance was steadily rising. I have no doubt that 
the pathsalas axe gaining in favor with the people. 

“ But looking at these from the guru’s point of view, are they Kkely to be permanent 
and successful Ou every side tbe eomplaiut is heard that the villagers will now pay no fees; 
the giunimaliasay is a Government servant, bound to, teach gratuitoiisly. Tliis is by no 
means universal, but it is common enough to demand .careful enquiry, and it has now 
continued for .some time. The following figures are therefore wortn notice. • In the past 
year the gimis of Ohiftegong Division have received from Government Its. 15,000, and from 
fees lls. -1,300; Us. 3,800 have also been contributed to tbe pathsalas under the heads of 
' endowments, subscriptions, municipal grants, and misoellaneous funds, including the half 
salary paid to many gurus hy zeraiudars, notably in Tipperah distriot. Of this Us, 3.800, a 
largo proportion—perhajis one-half—has been spent in building houses; but I think I am 
near the mark in,saying that tlie total local income of the gurus will have been not less than 
lis. 6,000, or 40 per cent, on the Government contribution. When the pathsalas are all 
running throughout the year, they will cost Government Us. 24,000: so that the whole 
income of the gurus ^vill be about Us. 34,000. This is to be divided amon^ nearly 500 
pathsalas, giring each guru something like Us. 70 a year. I am inclined to thmk that this 
18 enough to secure a supply of fairly competent men who may expect better thipgs in 
future. It is the nature of education to he more value^J the more it is known; as time goes 
on, as the gurus advance in capacity and influence (this is hardly an unwarranted assump¬ 
tion), and as the people get to hear of scholarships and other advantages which may he traow 
to the pathsalas, we shall not hear that many are shut up because the gurus Cannot ii'vn. 
The question may be loft to settle itself; if a man is content with six rupees a montii, no 
one need interfere; if he feels that he is above the common run, he will generally be able to 
oonvinoe the vill^ers of his worth, and to make an effective demapd for the customary fees. 

“ I repeat that we can only trust to the influence whioh tiie gurus may gain with the 
pebple. Anything like authoritative coercion I should look on as a very dan^ous experi¬ 
ment. To forbid a gurii to take boys without fees would be inoperative; he is boWwf to 
shov^upils^ to the inspecting officer. The Magistrate of Tipperah has lately sanotioned 
gTrtTO on condition tliat hajf the amount of the grant shall be raised from Iboal eostfoes. 
This appliea'the gnmt-in-aid principle where (I suspect) it wos never meant to be ajqilied, 
but I bardly think it yill really increa^ the teamier’s pay. The Chittagong committee 
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Bu^gMts tile -witiidrawal of the grant ■when the teaching suffers frotft tiie falling off of snh** "inmiMwii 
BonptionB. It is not the teaching so much as the teacher who would suffer theiwy, and with jitiianeaitiai^ 
hini ^8 the .remei^. If thrae is no real demand for education in the neiatbourhood, he 
mil ^e himself off to a more' amhitious, village, and the grant will be s^ nree for hixoself 
or some other Claimant.” • . _ 

The Inspector is no donbt right in objecting to any rigid conditions being hud down 
regarding the amount of fee income to he realized by the guru; but it is clearly propiMr to 
disoouxage the idea so commonly held by the people that the Government grant is to be a 
substitute in whole or in port for the fee payments of the parents. 

The OfBciaiing Commissioner, Mr. R. D. Mangles, remarks— 

“ Notwithstanding the largo number of primary indigenous schools which have now heen^ 
brought to light, the Inspeotor is apparently of opinion that assistance to these schools should* 
stiU he rendered by the Government. From the remarks made by him in paragraph 23 of 
his report it would seem that tho policy of assisting the primary schools has resulted in 
securing increased confidence in these schools among the people generally, and that the number 
of pupils in the aided schools is on the incroase; but I observe that it has not been shown 
that more boys attend schools now tlmn formerly when no primary school grants ■were given, 
and tho fact still remains that tho boys in tho unaided schools are three times more numerous 
than those in all the Government schools. 

“ I am not as yet in a position to give my own opinion on this qiiestion, but it apiwors 
to me that if Govorament assistance is contiuuod in these districts, ■more thertf is apy)arently 
no want of indigenous primary education, it should be clearly imdorstood that it is to be 
afforded for tho purpose of seciuing some particular object of injportanoe .either in the way 
of discipline or instruction, which tho iTidigenous system does not spontaneously provide 
for, or for the purpose of providing a hotter educated class of toa(Ji6rB, which are evidently 
unnecessary in the Chiitagong district. From tho Inspector’s remarks it would seem ihat 
the Chittagong and Tipperah districts assistauco to the primary schools has been hitherto 
rendered on the simple understanding that there shall be no falling off in the number of 
pupils or in the local receipts of those soliools.” 

Tho Commissioner adds—“ As regards primary edrication and sueh learning as is suitable 
to the social stab's and position of tho large hulk of the inhabitants, I am of opinion that 
this division W(mld contrast very favorably with any other in the province, and there can be 
no question that the ordinary ryots and laborers ore for better educated and much more 
intelligent than those of Bohar." 

It appears that tho average pathsala grant is Rs. 3-8 a montli in Tipperah and Rs. 4-8 
in Cliittagong; and tho Inspector cousidera that the dili'ereuco is justified by the groat 
superiority of the Chittagong pathsalas— 

“ Tho finer educational atmos])here of th.at district is favorable to tho gro^wth of teach¬ 
ing skill, and the gurus adopted by us have fallen very readily into our groove. In general 
they have carried the jiathsala course to a hwcl not approached by any other district in this 
eastern circle, and in a quarter of tho pathsalas the boys read books as liigh as Charupath, « 
and work sums up to Rule of Thrc'o. At the some lime, the barest rudiments are regularly 
taught to beginners. I Iiavo, in my Dacca report, jmt forward tho opinion that in baokwarii 
parts of tho country, pathsalas will attain a higher standard than they ■«'ill in advanced dis¬ 
tricts like Dacca. Tho case of Chittagong boars out this view. Midtlle schools are few and 
not over good, and there is consequently a steady pressure put (thougli uneouseiously) by the 
best pathsala boys upon their teachers to carry them forwiu'd to tho furthest point attainable 
in the absence of schools. ' 

“ The circle schools of the lower class are only four, three being in Chittagong. Tho gums 
of those pathsalas already receiv e its. 2-8 a month : it is now proposed by "the Magistrate to 
give each guru Rs. 5, so as to make him no worse off than the geueralily of pathsala gurus.” 

The returns of the Cliittagong Division sliow 22,800 pupils in schools of all classes which 
are in any way oonneotod with tho Education Department, and it ajipeors that no less than 
21,153 ore in the piimary stage of instruction, of whom 01 per cent, cannot yet read, write, or 
understand easy sentences. 

PatUa Division.—^I n the Patna Division tho number of subsidized primary schools has 
increased during the year from 1,445 to 1,872, and the number of pupils attending them from 
27,660 to 83,668. , The average annual grant to each school ■was Rs. 30-14-5, Of the 
ai^regate number of pupils, 29,818 were Hindus and 3,814 Muhammadans. 

The Inspector had visited 511 pathsalas and moktabs in this division. He complains 
that too great stress is laid op the number of schools in a district, the number of their pujals, 
and the number who have passed the public examinations, and that too little attention is p,aid 
to tile general qu^ty of the teaching. “ When praise and promotion ore seen to depend <?n 
quantity, not quality, it must follow that manor deputy inspectors will do, as many other 
taetieians do, watch the signs of the times, and take care to s^wim with the tide. *,They 
iriU Btrive their utmost to show a large increase in niuabers, while they neglect the solid UtrUT* 
of imiprovii^ their schools, the actuol condition of wMoh so rarely comes under the observation 
of o^sieiywoiied O&talB; and yet the Commissioner (!| Patna, Mr. BayHoy, can manage 
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as much as two hours to a patient and close examination of a school, and to the mode of teach¬ 
ing which is 80 commonly overlooked.” 

The following are extracts from Mr. Bayley’s remarks on the Inspector’s report 

“ Since Ooiotjor last the time and energies of all the district officers os well as of hiyself 
have been so entirely devoted to famine matters, as to render any active attention to other 
branches of administration exceedingly difficult; and for my own part, I must admit that my 
neglect of educational matters during that time has been absolute. 

“ I hod quite expected, too, that the pressure of scarcity would have, as a matter of course, 
had a bad influence on all education, and have gone far to empty the pathsalas to which the 
lower olaases mostly resort; and I had expected that this, combmed with the inability of the 
district officers to push on and mature the scheme of primary education which was only begun 
' last your, would havo resulted in its temporary failure, and that we should have had to begin 
all tho work over again as soon ns circumstances became more favorable. , 

“The scheme, however, has shown an inherent vitality which has altogether falsified these 
predictions; it has not only survived the untoward circumstances of the year, but has flourished 
and progressed, and, thanks greatly to the hearty co-operation and supervision of the depart¬ 
mental officers, the scheme is now on a much better and securer footing than when last year’s 
repoj^ was submitted. 

“ To me this a matter of great satisfaction, and I think tho Inspector and his sub- 
inspectors are to he congratulated to a great extent on the result. 

“ Tho number of pathsalas and of the pupils attending them has increased in all the 
districts; a fair proportion of tho gurus have passed through tho training schools; the 
jealousies and fours of the people have been succeeded by a growing appreciation of the good 
intentions of Government;' and a desire for imiuovcmeut Las sot in. In many of tbo path¬ 
salas a register of attendance has been introduced; slates have superseded the practice of 
scrq^vling on the ground; and tho guru has boen calling, into question the efficacy and 
propriety of some of his time-honored modes of teaching. In Chumporun only, which the 
Inspector calls ‘ the most backward of haokw'ard districts,’ tho famine operations interfered 
with the progress of education, hut even there the state of things as regards primary instruc¬ 
tion compares favorably with that in tho last year. 

“ All this is decidedly a Ihove in tho right direction and the more a matter for congratula¬ 
tion, as it is not the result of any extra prossuro or onoouragement, but the development of 
the system under exceptionally untoward circumstances. 

“ The following table shows at a glance the results in the different districts during the 
year under report, as compared with those of the preceding year:— 


DiflTBICTS. 

liCMBBB OB PAISBALAS. 

Ncmdeb OB Pobub. 

Avpraffft 
att>endanoe 
in eftoh 
patlisala^. 

Average «o«t 
of Govern¬ 
ment per 
pathaala. 

1873-73. 

1873-74. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 







CD 

Patna 

174 

2S4 

3,962 

4,983 

IB'6 

2 6 6 

Gya 

364 

427 

e,.S76 

7,248 

17 

Not given. 

Tirhoot .. 

429 

474 

7,944 

8,080 

17 

3 1 0 

Sliahabad ... 

194 

244 


Not given. 


Sarun 

214 

290 

4,709 

6,988 

20-2 

2 0 8 

Ohntnparun 

70 

173 

Not given. 

3,271 

19 

Not given. 


“ Tliough tho above figures show that Tirhoot had the largest number of aided primary 
schools arid pupils, and Gya was next to Tirhoot, yet considering tho area, population, and 
the amount of Government assignment in the two chstriofs, the ways and means seem to have 
been better economized in Gya, the results of which must therefore be considered to b(J the 
most satisfactory. 

“ The results shown above give the following averages for the division:— 


Number of pathsaJas ... | 

Number ofpu]jfllfi 

Average number of pupils attending each pathsala 
Average anuuol gmut to eauh pathma 


1872- 73 

1873- 74 
( 1.S72-73 
( 1873-74 


1,445 

1,872 

27,560 

33,668 

18 

Its. 80 14 


“ From these figures wO have one aided primary school in every 12’6 square miles, inhabited 
by t),967 souls; or, in othet words, 2'6 persons at school in every mille of p^ulation. 

“ Of the aggregate number of pupils, 20,818, or 88 5 per cent,, were Hindus,, had 8,814, 
orll‘3 percent., Muhananadans; and 161,‘or'04 per cent., belonged to the higher dsases; 
AOCfl-or l2'8j to tho mid^e; and 29,189, or 87'8, to the lower classes. ■ ' 

“^^“Tbe ]gnmary scholarship grants were di^buted among the suh-diviEdoasacoordiiig 
to their importance, and were awarded by the distriot oomnuttees to deservhm students 
reeoii^oadra to them either by the dvf anthorities or by tho offiomof Sduoiitio&el 
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Department Only in the district of Tirhoot was an examination of the candidates for primary* *mmMt 
scholarships held. It was thought that the time for such examinations had not yet arrived; ni*nivo«Mi*> 
bat fram the results of the examination held at Mozufferpore, it seems that this mode of testinff 
the mfeiit of the candidates may be adopted with advantage by other di^riots. The totw 
number of oan&idates who appeared at this examination was 304, being 14 from six schools ir 
Hajipore ; 24 from 27 schools in Tajpore ; 20 from eight schools in Mozufferpore ; 80 from If 
8oho<w in Durbhunga ; 154 from 17 schools in Seetamurhoe; and 12 from seven sdlools ii 
Mudhoohunnee. * 

“ There is now a guru-training school in each district of this division, with the exoeptioi 
of Chumparun, where the school could not bo opened owing to the house intended for it having 
had to be appropriated to famine purposes; the fitness of some of the teachers is, however 
seriously called in question by Dr. Fallon. Mr. Worsley says that there being 34 middl« 
vemaomar si^bools in Tirhoot (or nearly four times the number in the other district) it onghi 
to have a first class normal school, which is the only one of the three classes of such iustitutiom 
which provides for the training of pandits for those schools. There need not, I think, b( 
much difficulty about the matter. A class for pandit pupil teachers may be opened in th« 
existing school under the special sanction of Govemmont, one extra pandit being added to tht 
staff of teachers in ease it ho (which I do not expect) found insufficient to do the exlra vjpFk, 

“ Ther%is a good deal of truth, I fear, in the remarks which Dr. Fallon makes as tc 
the tendency of our system at pi*eaeni jio lay more stress on numbers which can. be exhibited in 
a return than on careful inspection, the results of which are not so apparent. It is perfectly 
possible, however, to pay attention, pari passu, both to quality and, quantity of schools.” 

Bhaooi.poke Division.—T he number of subsidized primary schools has risen during 
the year from 450 to 872, and their pupils from 9,351 to 20,519; of Jibe latter number, 16,68o 
are Hindus, 3,578 Muhammadans, 1,199 Santhals, and 56 Pabaris. Besides the 872 primary 
schools receiving aid from the Primary School Fund, there are 66 lower class aided sohooli 
under the Church Missionary Society, and five under tlie Baptist Missionary Society, 
containing together 1,153 pupils. 

The returns also inclndo 86 unaided pathsalaa and maktala attended by 930 pupils. 

The Inspector, Dr. Fallon, had visited 210 pathsalas and raaktahs in this division, 

He writes;— 

“ In the case of all old schools which I examined, I distinguished between inefficienl 
teachers, whoso grants should bo reduced or withdrawn, and efficient teachers, whose grants 
might bo raised. 

“ With the half-dozen exceptions noted in my inspection reports of districts, all the 
aided maktabs are shams. They are still the same Persian maktabs they were before. They 
receive Government pay, but they do not teach the subjects for which they are paid, * 

“ In some pathsalas the pupils ovinoed a preference for the English system of arithmetio, 
which was taught along with their own system, and in some oases the Hindi and Hindustani 
books prepared by the Department were attractive enough to find buyers among pupils whe 
never read any book before. 

* * » 4 ^ • 

“ The suspicions and apprehonsions which were roused by the introduction of the grant- 
in-aid scheme of primary instruction, have apparently vanished, and the people now.adt foi 
aided schools in viUages which arc yet without any. 

“ There can bo no doubt that confidence has boon restored when gurus spontaneotisly 
bring their schools for examination to the Inspector’s camp from a distance of 12, 16, and 2C 
miles, when the only schools ordered to attend wore schools within a radius of six miles. 

“ In the education resolution of September 1872, it was suggested that teachers mighi 
be recruited from the patwari class. It can scarcely be desirable, however, whatever theh 
readiness in caloulation, that the minds of future generations should be moulded by a class 
of men so notoriously coixupt, not otherwise worse than other classes) except for the pecnliai 
temptations to which they are exposed, and the skill in roguery which comes from praotioe, 
with the twist which is commonly transmitted by descent.” 

“On this subjectthohead-master, PatnaNormalSohool, as secretary, district committee, 
writes as follows:— 

“TholarM majority of the gurus belong to the class of pai^oris or accountants ol 
petty landholders. When false cases involving landed property have to be got up, they 
frequently play no unimportant part in the matter. Henoe they lack the very vutues whioli 
shomd be looked for in a village teaoher. Their conduct, as far as it has been observed in 
file Ncamal School while, xinder training, rather tends to confirm the above statement.” 

(Patna District Beport.) 

These remeurks apply alike to the Patna and Bhagulpore Divisions, * 

The Oommissioner, Mr. Barlow, makes the following remarks on.the working of th« 

Boheme of primary education in the Bhagolpore Division. ^ 

, • • , • • • e’" 

“At the time when the last eduoatibn report was submitted, tho scheme had just come 
into jjperatioB, and suffidieut matei^ did not exis^for a complete naport on the subject* ( 
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pwMAaT have ialler materials now, but the breaking out of the famine in tius division during the 
uraTBooiwii. under review having very nearly engross^ the whole time and attention of the prino^al 
executive officers in each district, the progress of primary education oould not be watched or 
assisted by thorn gs' me to that extent which might have been desirable. 

“ It is satisfactory, however, to notice that against 456 schools, attended by 9,351 boys in 
the year 1872-73, there were during tho year under report 872 schools, attended by 20,519 
boys, in’the wlmle division. This alone is an undoubted sign of the increased popiuority of 
the scheme, and the Inspector notices the point prominently in his report. When the scheme 
was first introduced, the zemindars viewed it with considerable mistrust, and indulged in various 
speculations tjiB to the possible intentions of Government. They were not at first disjMsed even 
to provide house accommodation for primary schools established on their estates. 

“ They are, however, beginning now to appreciate the object of Government, and their 
old prejudices aro rapidly dying out. '' 

“ It is worthy of note that out of tho aggregate number of 20;519 boys attending the 
primary schools of all classes in tho division, only 41 belonged to tho higher olas-ses, and 1,925 
to tho middle classes, while 13,923 belonged to tho lower classes. This shows a decided 
preponderance in favour of tho last. The result is encouraging, and gives promise of the 
fulfilment of the object of Government iu the introduotiou of the sohorae. 

“ The Inspector’s report does not furnislx precise information as to the class of persons 
from which the gurus are recruited, and to what extent the guru-training classaB opened in 
normal schools h®ve conduced to supply the want of. trained teachers. I certainly concur 
with tho Inspector in his remarks as to the inexpodioncy of taking teacher^ from the patwari 
class. They are, for tho most part, illiterate people, having none of tho necessary qnalifi- 
, cations of teachers of tho young; and it is much to be doubled how far they would be likely 
to be popular with the msss of the ixooplo. Tho teachers that we have been able to secure 
up to this time are, it must be admitted, of au inferior sort, but 1 think the Inspector has 
judged of the primary schools from too high a standnrd in hjs remarks upon tho inferior 
quality of the education imparted by them. It must ho rememhorod that they are still in 
toeir infancy; and from tho limited natui'e of the grtuit made to thorn they can never bo 
expected to command the servos of first-class teaeliers. Thorough supervision on the part 
of iuspootiiig officers can alone mould the comparatively rude materials at our disposal into 
shape, and bring about useful results. 

“ The unaided maktahs and pathsalas properly come within tho soopo and operation 
of tho scheme of primary education. Tho Inspector speaks unfavorably of these in 
oomjtarisou with the aided primary schools, but makes no suggestion as to how they may be 
imj)rovo(l. I am inclined to think that it is desirable to extend Government aid as widely as 
possible amongst those sohools, and bring them under tlio more direct control of tho 
insjieetiug offioers of Oovemmont. In eases iu whioh Government primary schools exist 
within a convenient distance of any of these indigenous schools, the plan of amalgamation 
might })erhap8 bo tried with good result. I am for having a bettor class of schools, and few 
. in number, rather than a multitude of schools iu every village, each upon too small a scale to 
do any good.” 

ThjB objections to the employmonl of people of tho patwari class as village schoolmasters, 
are, 1 heliovo, well founded, hut the conditions under which tho new schome was launched left 
iu many oases hut little option to tho local authorities iu tho choioo of teachers. Core must 
now be taken to weed out by degrees tho most illiterate and ill-conditioned of those at present 
receiving subsidies, and to replace them by men of a superior stamp who have received some 
training in the normal schools. 

The reports show that the subsidizod maktahs here, as elsewhere, are too often of a,wretched 
tyi)e and cntii’cly fail to fulfil tho condition under which alone they arc entitled to receive 
grants, viz., that “ n vsrfiilprimar)/ education is really given” in thorn. 

Oaissix, Division. —In Orissa the primary school grant has been almost exclusivelji distri¬ 
buted ainoiigst pre-existing pathsalas and maktahs, and little has been done to improve 
them. 

There are now in the division 82 of the old five rupee pathsalas with an attendance of 
1,710 pupils. Sir George CampheU’s scheme is said by tho Joint-Inspoctor to have made 
rapid strides during the year, the now pathsalas under inspootion now amounting to 
750, with an attondanoi# of 13,624 pupils. The grant for primary sohools of all kinds for 
the year was Es. 29,420 : but against this only Es. 17,691 was drawn. Most of the saving 
was in the Cuttack district. 

In the re]>ort for the Badasore district, tho committee writes 

“ On the whole subje^ of tho new system of mass education, tho oteunittee are of 
opjnion th^t tho first resnltkof its introduction was simply and whoUy a change ih the p.y'- 
masters of tlio abadhaus ; noiv pathsalas had not been creatM, but old ones had been shbsidlred. 
The masters, pimilsf and methods of teaching all remain thfe same, without improvdiient 
e ithCT ^ts tg quanty or quantity. Tho only difference was thot the peasants withheld the pioe 
4!W*j^in which wore formierly given the abadham as schooling fees, and they took tneir 
salary instead and made no oomploints. !l^e people say they do iKdi see why Iffiey (diouM pay 
» mani who receives a solpry |roia Goveiafieiit for the ppaupose.” ■ 
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The Cuttack oommittee make the same representation “ In practise the amount of our 
gran^ cannot he said to he so much addition to the ahad/ian’s former gains, foi*in the greater msiwicnos. 
proportion of,oases as soon os a teacher touches anything from Governmitit, his employers 
lower their remuneration.” 

The Joint-Inspector, Mr. Agor, seems to think that this result is in accordance with 
Sir George Campbell's views in framing,the system. “It was for the honelit of the mass,” 
he writes, “ and if the people have withheld a portion of their former aid, I am not sure that 
they havo not rightly mtorproted the wishes of Government.” Thoro is certainly nothing 
on record to lead to this inforem*. Mr. Ager in commenting ujxm the opinions of the 
Balasore and Cuttack committees takes a more hopeful view of tlio imjiroviug eft'oet of the 
Government outlay; hut in my recent visit to Cuttack ho represented to me that things wore ’ 
genorally geing on nearly as of old in the pathsalas of tho old ahadhanH, and that the 
magistrate had'expressly told him not to attempt to interfere with thorn, or “ho would 
improve them off the face of tho earth.” 

I saw some of these schools, and my imjtressions were not very favorable. They 
take much pride in their recitation of Sanskrii. .s/dhv; hut this is not a vory improv¬ 
ing process as it rarely happens that either teachers or pujnls understand a woiff of 
wlmt thoy utter. They learn a little hnr,ar arithmetic, but it is poor: much inferior 
to the arithmetic in most Bengal pathsalas. The host tiling they do is their writing, 
engraving with a sharp-pointed iron style on palm leaves, which is generally good; 
hut tho spelling is quite ud lihifnm. A maktnh which I came across at Kliurda, in the I’ooroo 
district, contained, when I visited it, 13 hoys of ages varying from fivo or six to ahoiit 13. Tho 
first class consisted of one pupil, a hriglit intclligpiit-looking hoy wlio was reading Ciiilhian, 
and could, to a certain extent, explain tlie meaning of wliut ho reaiUin Uriya. Tho other 12 
hoys wore all in various stages of learning Inroad rorsian, but without, being taught the meaning 
of a single sentence ; and yet several of them had been between three and four years in the seliool. 

They were taught nothing else, and knew notliiug. As an exjieriment 1 asked the hoy in tho 
first class how many mangoes he eould get for lie. j-<S if throo mangexis cost one anna ? lie tried 
it in vain in his head, and then made two ineffoetu.al attempts,on a palm loaf. He knew no 
arithmetic and the munshi complained that it was not fair to question him in it, as the business 
of tho sehool was onl,y to teach I’ersian. This man was receiving Its. f) a month, tho 
highest patlisala grant, for cent,inning to do precisely what lie had been doing for years past 
without Govommont money, and for doing it very badly. 

Tho report of the I’ooroo committee only states t hat “ tho progress of primary ednoation 
is highly satisfaiitory,” and that “ it is this class of instruction that wo should couueutrute all 
our exertions to imjuove and extend.” v 

Tlie Joint-Inspector puts forward a more favoriihle view of the results of suhsidising 
the old ahddham than he(«mveyed to me when 1 visited Orissa; “ Some improvomont,” ho says, 

“takes place as soon as the ahadham touch Government money. Unaided ])ath8alas are for the 
most part carried on in dark, clo.sc, unhealtliy rooms, havo no fixed scheme of study, are * 
under no discipline, and aim at. no jirogross. Ahh'd pathsalas, if the conditions of the Govom- 
mout aid have been fulfilled, .arc juoporly housed, .aim at a fixed .standard of instruction, and 
endeavour to show progress at each visit of an inspecting officer. In the latter case the 
abadhan feels an obligation to remain a eertain j)eriod per diem at his post, whilst* in tho 
former the abadhan fears no superior control and leaves his pupils for days together. I am 
frequently waited upon by tho heads of' a village community and urged to establish or subsi¬ 
dize a school. Tho plea they always put forth is, thoy see the children improve in tho 
pathsaLas visited by inspectors, wlioroas nothiiig is learnt where ore loft to themselves. 

No fact more cogont could ho adduced in favor of the pat.hsala soheme.” 

It has boon reported from other parts of tho eountry that tho villages frciquently show 
similar eagerness to get a pathsala j^aut, while the guru is quite inditferont to it, the reason 
being that the villagers ore pocuniary gainers hy the Government subsidy, wliich is of no 
advantage to the guru. There itre stnmg grounds for suBjieeting that this i.s also the case in 
Orissa, and that the applications made to him are not quite such oogout facts in favor of 
the new system in its present state as tho Joiut-Iuspeotor believes. 

Mr. Agor continues:— • 

“ With regard to the allegation that ‘ the people make the Govommont aid a pretext 
to withhold their wonted support,’ I am of opinion that this only ha,]ipeiis wliero the school 
has been established without duo regard to Government resolution, dated 30th Be])t.(jmhcr 1872, 
which states ‘those places should be selected where tho need is greato!3t, and whore the people 
are willing to help thenmlves to some extent.' The want of aUciilioii to this order I had 
oooasion to notice in a letter addressed to the Acting Commissioner as early as October last.’* 

Mr Ager proscribes his remedy for the state of things :— * 

“ What appears to me necessary is a simple codo of rules and regulafens to ]J!!«yent 
ahadhans from being too extortionate in their charges, and to constrain tho villagers to pay!' 
aided ahadhans a moderate fee, failing which the withdrawal of aid.” 

guoh rules mfght no doubt be framed, hut it is^iot clear in whafc.way they could beprfto- 
tioally enforced. He more justly point# out that permanent improvement is host to bo 
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secured by the normal schools, which will gradually introduce a younger race of soundly, 
though not hijflily, educated teachers. / 

“ I’atlisalas of the old class oro non-progressive. Boys attending them learn no more 
than bazar arithmetic and Sanskrit sfdh, which neither they nor their teachers understand. 
Government inspection has already been followed by the estoblishment of normal schools for 
the abadhaii’s improvement, and this will be followed by scholars being taught to road, write, 
and understand their vomaeular instead of to gabble off pieces in an xmknown tongue,” 

On all this the Inspector, Mr. Hopkins, remarks:— 

“ Much remains to be done to improve those pathsalas. The system of instruction is 
. primitive; beyond writing and arithmetic, little is taught. The TTriyti system of mental 
oritlunetio is not so good as the common Rnbhankari method practised in Bengal, nor is it so 
well taught. There is vory little discipline to be found in the schools at jtropoiit. Reading 
ajid spoiling is very inferior. Caste prejudices are observed in the precincts of the school 
shed. Low caste childi'en sit apart.” 

Primary Sckolarishipii .—The information given about the award of the primary scholar¬ 
ships is very meagre. The Joint-Inspector only reports that—“ In Cuttack district primary 
scholarships were awarded on the residt of examination ; but in lialasore and I’ooree districts 
they were awarded on the recommendation of the dejmty insjxotors. The number of 
scholarships awarded in Cuttack district was 311, in Balasore 7, and in I’ooree 8,” 

Chota Naopore Division. —Tho population in this division is ibiofly nori-Arian, and 
several missionary agencies arc largely employed in edmiational work amongst the aboriginal 
tribes. 

Tho Inspector, Mr. Clarke, writes :— 

“Tho ‘tribes’ in Hazflreebagh and Maubhoom are chiefly Santhals; those in Lohardugga 
and^Singhhoom Kols (including in this temi Oraons). 

“ using this very rough classifioatiou, it may be said that education in tho province of 
Chota Nagrioro is made up of— 

(«) The Government schools, which contain Hindus and Kols. 

(i) The schools of tho Anglican Mission in Lohardugga and Singbhoom, which contain 

Kols. 

(c) Tho schools of the Berlin Mission in Lohardugga, Singbhoom, and Manblioom, 

whi(!h contain Kols. 

(d) The schools of tho Scotch (I’achamba) Mission in Manbhooiu and Hazarechagli, 

which contain Sautlials. 

“ In this general classilleation, D and E pathsalas are reckoned Government sehools, as 
well as the model, normal, and zillah scliools. 

“ Tlioro are, besides, a f»!W aided schools snpporied out oi ostates in the Govemmcnl 
band, and by Government sub-divisional offionrH, and by flio educated Hindu gentlemen as 
the chief stations. But the influence of those few schoobs on tho luovinco is as yet a mere 
• nothing. 

* If. 

“ It has been remarked throughout Bong.al that with tho hill tribes odiioatioii is most 
rapidly started by tho missionaries. In many eases Christianity is antecedent to education, 
and Bonio of the groatost ilifliculties that obstruct tho fii'st introduction of ediKiiition are thus 
evaded: even the Cliristiau girls can gouerally be got to a Mission school. It is thus 
that tho Santhal oducatiou in Chota Nagpore is almost altogether left to the Scotch Mission; 
and the Kol education has till lately been largely left to the Anglican and Berlin Mission. 
But it may nol. be well that Government should entirely work through missionaries. In 
Singbhoom roniu.f'kablo smiocss luis attende,d tlio direct Government eli'oits in the Kolhan: 
and M issiou scliools are often soon to bo not public schools, but schools for convorts and 
enquirers. 

“ it is stated in the district reports that the soaroity of food in Manhhoom has hffon 
stifficiontly pressing to cbeck sensibly tho spread of schools ami the attoudaneo at school. In 
tho rest of the provinoo tho effect of the scarcity dti tho schools soems to have been 
inappreciablo.” 

Mr. Cliu'ko then proceeds to des(ribe tho arrangements for voniacular education in 
the division prior to the primary school grant of 1872, and tho offocts produced by the 
recent giant. 

“ In the attempts .to spread improved pathsalas on a large scale in Bengal many years 
ago, tho first idea was to take up tho existing gurumahasays, give them Government pay, 
and imjirove them. It was, however, soon found that they and their school were parucu- 
lafly nnimprovoable. The gunis were generally elderly men; they were disinoKnedto attend 
any normal school, and when got there they were found wedded to their old ways, opd very 
difficult to teach : it was not easy even to brefEk their habit of loose spelling. 

..i bft'he Eduoatioii Dejiortmont, therefore, abandoned this plan, and, instead, to^ up the 
■system of training vemaculai' school boys in normal schools (called guru-trainii^ schools). 
Audi then starting these boy* (after they had passed their final normtd school exaMnination) 
in ia^irofed pathsalas with Government ]^y. These yotmg gurus could generally be sfarted 
in th«ir own neighbourhood, often in their own village; and over a large part of Bengal the 
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plan has been considered eminently satisfactory in the reports of tho Ednofttion Dep^- 
ment% These schools formed tho old or D pathsolas of our present classiftoation. iTiey 
taught tho ooui^ie of a middle vernacular school, but often had no boys in the first (or the first 
and second classes); they taught country writing and bazar accounts, but also reading printed 
books, and European arithmetic, with the elements of sound education in geograpny and 
history. These schools received (and still receive) a fixed allowauco of Rs. 5 from Govern¬ 
ment, and perhaps the giving a fixed sum is the weakest feature in this D pathsala system. 

“ We had also circle pathsolas, but none wore ever allotted to Ohota Nagjtore; and model 
schools, which wore intended as pioneer schools, but wore in (Ihota Nagpore ml started under 
pandits (not under giunis) to read as middle schools. 

“ The oliTpatlisalas (now called D patlisalas) in Chota Nagpore were, thoroforo, boforo 
30th September 1872 (and their number has not boon increased sineo)— 


In Huzareebngh ... 


School.. 

4 ccntainhiK now 

Pupil. 

9(i 

„ Ijohardiifj'ga 

... ... 

5 

I4(i 

„ Siiijilihooui 

... ,,, 

Ifi 

1,01H 

(■(!,'> 

„ Mauliliuuiu 

... 

21 


Total 

40 



“ These B<>hoolB have, therefore, been fairly sueoessful. But it has been seen above that 
tho essenti.'il feature of the I) pathsolas was that the teachers should be provided by training 
some of our best vornaeul.oi' school boys in a guru-training school, ie., nomal school; and 
no such uoruml schools (nor any other normal schools) were sanctioned for Chota Nagpore. 
Tho odue.otional officers u]>poar to have iraperfoetly remedied this d(j^‘eet by keeping one of the 
model schools at head-quarters; and at Cbyebassa, where tho model school kept ,was 
attached to the ;?iUah school, it seems to have sujtpliod a most useful class of teachers, though 
those even had not boon specially trained as teaeliers. 

“ Then comes the primary grant of Sir George Canqibell in tSopfembor 1872, which 
gavo annually to— 



Rh. 

H.iz.aiwl)iigL 


Lohardugga 

S,400 

Singhhoom 

S,4(K» 

MauhlKHnu 

f>,7CO 


wliich grants were increased 33 per cent. more in the year under report. 

“ These new, or E jiatlisalas, were to bo placed out nt oiinr, and the manner of placing 
them out was left ti)the Distrief. Magistrate. In Miuibliooin (be money was nearly alhallotfed 
to scliools already in e-xisteuee under old gurumahasays ; and if, as slated, tho villagers have 
in consoqneuoo witbdi’awn their supiiort to tho old gurmnaliasays to at least tlio amount ot 
tho Government grant, it will be very ditticult to show liow the expenditure of the largo 
amount has advtmeed education. The E patlisalas wore hero worked on the principle which, 
in the eye of the Education Depiirlment, is an e.xploded one. Tn Siugbhoom, on the contrary, 
there wore no old gurumahasays to take the Government bounty; so new schools were 
ostahlished exactly outlie 1) jiathsalu jirineiple (tliough out of tho E jtatlisala fund), and 
those schools appear to have been successful in an extraordinary degree. * 

“ In Hoiiareebagh a large pro])ortion of the li patlisalas ai-e stated to bo new schools. 
And oven where grants have been given to old gurumahasays many of them seem not 
unwilling to road in tho normal schom, and considerable iuiprovement is ixqiortcd to bavi' 
taken place in tlio old scliools. On this point the Jlazaroebagh report differs from all other 
reports that lii(.ve over come before me; nowhere else has it boon said that the old gum- 
mahasay schools have been materially improved. 

“In Lohardugga, of the 152 E pathsalas, 120 are old unimproved gurumahasays, 
and the money devoted to these can as 3 'ct have done little to spread or to elevate education ; 
the Remaining E pathsala teaeliers, who are mainly Kols from the Mission schools, have started 
generally schools in now idaccs, and can teach much more soundly than those old guru¬ 
mahasays. 

“ Tlio whole E pathsala schools ai’e- 
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“ The great success of the Singhhoom schools is evidenced by tho high average numb6r,of 
pupils to each school. 

“poking to the future of those schoiJls, I think our object should be to select 
promising boys, to prepare these as teachers in guru-training schools that road at least as far 
as those of Bhu Dev Babu for D pathsala gurus, and then to establish the passed normal 
school men each in his own village or immediate neighbourhood. As men of this class are 
prepared and got ready to start schools, wo shouloj^ gradually' withdraw our support frqpa the 
old gurumahasays, except such as may have impi-oved themselves and their schools.’’ 
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SECONDARY INSTRUCTION.—The “ middle” and “ higher” eohools providing 
Beoondary intoiction oi'o intermediate between the elementary schools, whhsh give primary 
instruction only,' and tho colleges which ofer superior instruction to matrioylated students 
who have passed tho University Entrance Examination and are preparing for the higher 
examinations in arts. It must be remembered, however, that both middle” and ‘‘ higher” 
schools begin with nearly the earliest rudiments of education in their lowest classes, and that 
the great majority of their pupils arc really in the primary stage of instruction. 

Tho foiTu of return which classifies tho pupils according to their attainments contains 
three principal heads. The upper dmje comprises pupils who have reached a standard 
equivalent to that of tho first and second classes of a school teaching the University Entrance 
course; well-prepared pupils are usually two years in this stage. The primary afai/e com¬ 
prises pujiils who have not attained the standard of tho third class of a “ middle” school 
teaching the vernacular scholarship course. Ihipils aro usually four years in this stage, which 
is again sub-divided into two sections—(1) for those who esan road, write, and understand easy 
seutouocB in their mother tongue; (2) for those who cannot yot road, write, and undei'stamd 
easy Hontonce.s in their mother tongue. The middle stage corajirises all i)upils whose attain¬ 
ments aro intermediate between those in the higher stage and those in the jirimary stage; 
well-prepared pupils are usually four years in this stage. 

The throe stages are thus supposed to extend over ton j'oars for pupils np to tho age of 16, 
when they become eligible for admission to the University Entrance Examination. 

Tho statistics for the year under this form of return include 449,783 pujiils.* Of these, 

5,446 only are shown under the upper stage, 
and 6!),260 under the middle stage. No fewer 
than 40.5,077 aro in tho primary stage, and of 
these, again, only J.58,406oau us yot road, write, 
and understand oa.sy senlonees in their mother 
tongue; the rest, to the number of 246,671, are 
below this standard, and are still engaged in 
acquiring the earliest mocliaiiioal rudiments of sebonl instriicf ion. 

Middle Schools. —'I'ho returns of the year show 1,625 (loveniment and aided middle 
Bohools, with an attendance on the Hist March of 65,762 pupils. Ex(!luditig tho Assam 
districts, tho corresponding figures for tho previous yc.oi- are 1,644 schools and 64,876 pupils. 
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7,307 
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MiDDtE Schools. 

1R72-73. 

I87.'.-74. 
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Schouls. 

Pupils. 

Schools, 
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4- 
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7 
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Vernacular 

181 

10,030 
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10,428 

AiOKIi S«H(J0L8— 



Engliwli ... 

421 

21,232 

416 

21,632 

Vernacular 

738 

33,127 
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32,945 

Total 

1,344 

64,876 

1,325 

66,732 

UNAinBD SCUOOLS— 
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as 

.S,.‘>59 

97 

6,785 

Vernacular 

97 

3,932 

122 

6,768 

Total 

192 

9,491 

219 

11,636 

Grand ToUal 

l,ri3U 

74,367 

1,544 

77,286 


It was explained last year that tho standard aimed at in the middle English schools is 
that laid down in tho course for minor soholarships, representing a stage of progress from two 
to three years short of that reached in the higher schools, wliich educate up to the standard 
of the UniveTjsily Entrance Examination; and that the standard of tho middle vernacular 
schools is in the same way defined by tho vernacular scholarship course, tho standard of both 
courses being the some in aU subjoets except English. In tho year under report, the middle 
English schools receiving support from tho State numbered 423, and their pupils 22,369; 
wjpoh, compared with the previous year, shows a loss of two schools and a gain of 640 pupils. 

The Government English middle sohools have increased from four to seven in consequence 
of a reductien of three higher sohools to thewtandard of middle sohools. The Government 
veniq crJar schools have aka risen in number from 181 to 186, and their pupils from 10,030 
tno ,428, being, an increase of five schools and 898 pupik. 

0u.4he other hand, the aided English sohools are less by six, though they show an 
inoieaso of 400 pupOs, .juid the aided ^maoular schook are less by 22 with a decrease 
ofl82pupilB. 
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The middle schools classed «a “ aided” comprise 983 grant-in-aid schools, with 48,236 
pupiU (English schools 416, pupils 21,632; vemaculnr schools 667, pupils 26^604), find 149 
circle vemooultjT schools, with 6,341 i)upilfl. *• 

Besides the schools rec'eiving support from the State, the returns further show 97 unaided 
English schools with 6,785 pupils, and 122 unaided voniaoular schools with 6,708 pupils. 
Tho corresponding figures iu the returns of the preceding year were—unaided English schcwls 
95, pupils 5,559; unaided vernacular schools 97, pmjiils 3,932. It must ho noted, however, 
that no rdlance can ho placed on the eompletcneas or oceuraey of the returus of unaided 
schools. It is a voluntary act on the part of these institutions to fumisli retunis at all, and 
the Education Bejjartmeut has no moans of asocrtaiiiing the eorreetness of an 3 ^ figures they, 
may send, and cannot he sure that the same soliools whicli furnish returns for one year will 
furnish them for another year, so that tliere is no trustwortliy basis for comjiarisoii as regards 
tlie numher and condition of these institutions from year to jnar. It has before heoii poiuhid 
out that eomp)letfi infonnation under this head can only he attaijiahle umier compulsory ])owei's 
confen'ed by a disiimrt legislative onactmeut reqiiinhig the registnition of all scdiools, and sub¬ 
jecting them 1.0 tho sii)icrvisioii of Government lns]>ectors as is tlie (‘asc iu I’rtissia. 

The gross exjienditure of tlie “middle” schools receiving* State aid has fallen •from 
Its. 7,19,l-'!i'! to Its 6,95,733, and tho State expenditure from lis. 2,92,7-17 lolls. 2,74,010, 
as showu Itelew :— 
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The average cost of a ]ni])il in the Government, schools was about Its. 8-12, n.nd iu tho 
aided schools its. 10-15, t.he cost to tho State being Its. 6-2 in the Government schools, and 
its 4 in the aided schools. 

VeriiMuhir (wd Mmur Srholarsliip Kmmiuaiions .—The returns show that the middle 
cliools siaii up last year 5,-'lot) candidatc.s to the exaraiiiations for vernacular and minor 
.-■(•lioliirshiiis, and that 3, t03 pas,sod, of wliotn 21(> g.aincd vernacular scholai-shi]>s (lad 100 
gained minor scho]arslii]is. Tlic new nil(*s for these seiioliirslii])s are not, altogetlior satisfaeton*, 
as mav be gathered from the repoits of Die Insjieet.ors anil Oommissioiieis, and they require 
revision iu the light of (')ur j)re.sent ('X2'evienee. It is the general oiiinlou that their eifeet Inis 
boon to lower the standard and imiiair the elhoieiiey of oiu* middle sehools, and ])avlu'idariy 
of the lies! of these seliouls. 

The details of tlu' last I'xnminations are given iu the following tables :— 


J'mtandur Schohirnhip lixfiminnlion, 1873-74. 
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Mitinr Scholarnhip Exciwinnfion, 1873-74. 
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Higher Schoph .—Tlie mimbor of Government higher schools has fallen from 50 to 46 
in consequence'of the reduction of the standard of throe schools as noted above, and a change 
of classification iii’tho case of another school. Ou the other hand, the returns ^show a gain of 
531 pupils. The aided higher schools are returned at 76 schools and 7,616 pupils, against 
77 schools and 7,094 pupils at the same date in the year before. 

There is, therefore, on tho whole, a loss of five higher schools, but a gain of 353 pupils. 

The roturos also show 43 unaided higher schools with 10,168 pupils, against 44 schools 
and 11,779 pupils in the preceding year. 


IItobeb SenooLd. 

1872-73. 

1873-71. 

Soliuola. 

PupiU. 

Schoolfi. 

Pupilit. 

GoveTi\mc«t SchooU 

60 

10,215 

. 1C 

10,770 

ScIiooIm 

77 

7.fifl4 

73 

7,510 

Tutttl 

1S7 

17.W3K 

122 

]H,292 

Tnfiided 

u 

11,779 

43 

1 

10,108 

(irand Total 

171 

29,718 

135 

28.1.«0 


The gross expenditure on tho higher B<'hoola receiving State support has remained nearly 
stationarj', being lis. 5,64,830 in 1873-74, against Us. 5,66,430 in 1872-73, wliich shows a 
small reduction of 11.8.1,600; but the expendit>u-o from State funds is loss by Ils. 16,076, 
having fallen from 11s. 2,06,897 to Ils. 1,90,821. The saving to tho State in the Govern¬ 
ment schools is Its. 14,743, and in tho aided schools Its. 1,333. 


lIlGIIEB SCUOOLS. 

1872-73. 

1 

1 1873.71. 

i 

State tuiids. 

Jjucal fuiidf*.. 

Total. 

Staio funds. | 

Local funds. 

Totut. 


Uupt'Cfi. 

llupuos. i 

IvupeeH. 

Knpeefi. 

KupecMti 

Uupoet). 

(jOVOrilU'OTit iScbiK^il 

1,60,25.1 

2,21,081 

3,80,338 

1,11,511 

2,39,728 

3,81.239 

Aided Hohoolt) 

co.n^ 

1,.35,U9 

1,86,1)93 

10,310 

1,31,281 

1,83,691 

Total 

2,00,897 

3,69,533 

6,00,1,30 

1,90,82] 

3,71,0()9 

0,01,830 


The cost per heatl to tho State in the Government schools is Its. 13, against its. l<>-7 in 
1872-73; and in the aided schools Ils. 6-9, against Us. G-10. 

Unirrruty Entrance Examination .—The number of candidates at the entrance 
examination has again largely increased. The last report showed that at the examination 
of GoWimbor 1872 the number of enrolled candidates was 2,144, being an increase of 242 
over the number in the previous year. At the examination of December 1873 there was a 
further increase of no less than 400 candidates, tho number of names on the register having 
mounted up to 2,544. One reason for this largo accession of numboi's may probably bo 
found in the fact that this was to bo tho last examination for which text-books would bn 
fixed in English literature. Many students are alarmed at tho idea of having to face 
examination questions which may range freely over English literature and arc not to bo 
restricted within the four comers of a particular book which has been taught and learned, 
and there are grounds for believing that fear of tho unknown ditficultics of the next exami- . 
nation induced many ill-qualified candidates to present themselves, who, under other ciroum* 
stances would have remained at school for another year. This may account, too, in some 
measure, for the unusually large proportion of failures reported. Out of tho 2,544 candidates, 
848 only jiassed; eighteen were expelled from the examination ; 99 were 'absent, and 1,588 
failed. Of the rejected candidates, 1,995 failed in Englisli; 494 in tho second language; 931 iu 
history and geography ; and 1,232 in mathematics; from which it appears that tho great 
majority failed in more than one subject. 

^ The great atKjession of numbers at this examination is moinly duo to Bengal, which 
supplied no fewer than 385 additional candidates, against 15 contributed by other provinces. 
Thus the Bengal oandidates, who numbered 1,714 in 1872, rose to 2,099 in 1873 ; comprising 
1^0 Hindus (of whom 29 described themselves as Theists and 83 as Brahmists), one Jaifi^ 
109 Muhammadans, and 89 Christians. A very large number of these candidates must havj^ 
Ijeeu ill-advised in jiresei^ing themselves .'-for examination, as the result showed only 646 
passed, against 1,459 rejected. Of the Successful candidates, 110 were placed in the first 
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division, 2B7 in the second, and 243 in the tliird. The candidates were contriJ)uted from the 
sevorW ^striots as shown below:— 

* General Dklribution Lint of Entrance Candidates. 
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From this table it will bo soon that 437 out of the (140 suooessful cundidutes, or more 
ihnn two-thirds, were sent «!> by schools situated in the metropolitan districts cosiprised in 
the Bnrdwau and I’residenoy Divisions hicludiui? the town of Calcutta. The mimbes of 
sobools which this year succeeded in passing candidates was 130 only, against 178 in the 
preceding yeiir. The number of schools iliut sent up candidates was 196. I’apers were sot 
in nine languages, besides English, and the following list shows the number of Bongol 
(candidates who took up each of them:— 

TJec«nibor 1872. Doccmlier 187,3. 
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t, appears that -'>94 per cent, of the candidatt^s took up a (dassioal language this year, 
8t 67 per cent, in 1872. Sanskrit was taken up by 74 more candidates than in 1872, 


Iti 
against 

hut relatively to the total number of (tandidat(;s it has declined, the peKXJhtago of candidates 
taking it up having fallen from 62 to 044. it has Ixwu replaced chiefly by Bengali and Urdu, 
the percentages of which have risen from 27 and 4 to 32 and 6 respootivoly. 

'The Muiiammadans appeared in greater force than usual at the last examination, but the 
result was not fn,Yorable to them, as only 21 passed out of 109 candidates. In the preceding 
year, 30 passed out of 74 candidates. , 

Some weeks before the enhance examination, a departmental examination was hold in 
surveying and physical geography under the ndes proscribed by the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, which require laalf the junior scholarships t,o bo given to candidates who have, 
qualified in these subjects. The examination was . conducted by a Boai’d of E.xomiixirM 
appointed for each inspoctor's circle by the Commissioners and the Inspect ors. One paper was 
set in physical geograidiy and one in surveying ; and marks were also awarded for specimens 
of the survey work and plan-drawings (ixooute(t by the candidates in the course of the year. 
The statistics of the examination arc given below :— 
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It is believed that the necessity for this separate examination will shortly bo obviated by 
the aoooptaucd by the University of the proposal now before it, which provides th«it the 
pa])er in geometry at the entrance examination shall include the elements pf mensuration 
and simple surveying, and that a substantial part of the geographical paper shall be devoted 
to physical geography. By the present arrangement, far too muon is attempted in practical and 
professional surveying, which cannot projierly be taught in schools for general education; and 
the separate examination is not only exceedingly trouhh'some to all concerned, hnt acts most 
injuriously on the students by unduly distracting their attention and taking up timo that can 
ill he spared just at the period when they are reviewing their work for tho University 
Entrance Examination, which is the grandof their school career. 

Junior Scholanthipn. —Tho following table shows the distribution of the junior soholar- 
ships awarded in January 1874 on the results of the entrance oxaminatiou' held in tho 
jirevious month :— 


Distribution List of Junior Hrholartthifis, 1874. 
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In consoquonce of some defective returns, the list of scholars, as first published, omitted 
tho names of four candidates who were entitled ti> scholarships in accordance with the rules, 
and to roraody this mistake four additional scholarshij's wore afterwards awarded fo them 
under tho orilors of (loveinnionl, which brought up tlio total number of scholars to IfH. Of 
1 liese, 08 olectotl to take up chemistry, aiul 4.") jisychulogy, for the first examination in Alls. 
Tho remaining ol have joined ] irofossionul colleges. 

Tho state of secondary instruction in different distriefs will ho seen from the following 
summarioB taken from tho ro])Oi-ls of inspectors and commissioners:— 

BujinwAX l)i VISION.—Tho returns for the year show 820 schools for secondary instruc¬ 
tion with 20,(182 pupils, against 844 sidiools wdth 20,1 !)/> piqiils in the previous year. The 
decrease in the nnmher of schools is 10, of pujiils l(i3: so that it would appear that most of 
the hoys holonging to the sehools that have boon closed have joined other schools. In Burdwan 
(here was a decrease of sevi'ii sehools, in Hooghly of lo, and in Midnaporo of two, whilst 
tliere has been an ii,cri.'(ise of five in Burdwan and Boerbhoom. The decrease in Midnapore 
was mainly due to the reduction of the grant-in-aid allotment, whilst in Hooghly and 
Burdwan the committees had to protect themselves from bankruptcy. In tho former district 
tour higher class English schools and 10 middle class vemaoular schools wore closed, and the 
i-ommittoe was not in a ptwitiou to eutcrtuui applications for new grants. 

Middle I'erufinilur Se/iootK. —These schools, 102 in number, consisting of 26 model 
sehools and 180 aided schools, ani reported by the Inspottor to have kept up tho high character 
for efficiency spoken of in tho previous year’s report. Temporarily the number of schools 
has been reduced by eight, mid the number of pupils by 6(i, in Burdwan and Hooghly, on account 
of tho small nftemlam e ut some of them. The Inspector writes:— 

“ Cousidernhio progri^as has been -made in vornaeulai' education during the year, for I 
find that iu 1872-78 there wem 2,8r»4 pupils, who had achieved success in their studies up to 
the ittiddle stage; last year tliis number advanced to 3,090, whilst beginners, who can read 
and write, last yoaj- gives at 4,202, against 8,149 of the previous year. It therefore appears 
that not only has considerable progi-ess been made, hut also primary sehools have relieved the 
nAddle class vernacular schools of a considerable number of beginners.” 

Vernaeuiar Scholarship Deamination. —Tliere were 667 candidates from 168 schools for 
this exg,mination and 888 were passed: 17 in tho first division, 89 .in the second, and 282 in 
44\e third. Upon tliis result 24 scholarships were awarded. The results of the examination 
ill the science branch were not very satisfactory. Tho examiner, Babu Brahma Mohan 
Mallik, says— s 

Of the four .subje''rt8 included und«r the head of science, most of tho candidates took up 
physical geography and natural philosophy, but I believe that with the exception of a very 
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few, they did not understand tho subjects. In reply to my question ‘ Why the sea is salt/ 

most of the students said ‘ Because God made it so,’ or ‘ Because there are salt mines at the iNwaPcnoa. 

bottom of the sea.’ In illustration of the law of gravitation, they wore asked to explain 

‘ Wh^ is it that a loaning tower or a farco has a tondonoy to fall,’ to this they replied ‘ Because 

the cements loffo their adhesive force,’ or ‘ Because the roots of the trees become loose.’ ” 

This is no doubt duo to some extent to tho want of text-books of a suitable character, 
but mainly to mechanical and unintelligent teaching, for which it is not easy to devise a 
remedy. Tho districts arranged in order of merit stand thus:— 

1, Hoi>j;liIy. 4 . llurdwun. 

2. Jliiluaiiorc. 0. llet)rl)lioi.)T)i. 

.3. IJankouru. 

The examiners complain of bad spelling and unidioniatio oxpre.ssions in tlie answers* 
generally, niKftho subjects of history ami geography ajijjcarto have boon neglected. 

Middle Mmjlkh Sehouk. —Thoi'o wire lOS of those schools, !)7 aided and 11 unaided. 

As a nile, schools of tliis class situated at sub-divisions and munsiffis are, in tho opinion of tlie 
Inspector, useful and olHcieut; but away from tliese tlicy do not maintain this character, being 
in many eases establislied for the o.xc.lusive benefit of a few heads of families Avho wish to 
liave their sons educated at hume n]i (,o the age of Id or 1.5. Schotds of this class ewiiiot, 

Mr. Uopkins thinks, be made tlioroughly ellieient without a groat, roduetion in their present 
number and a more comiJeto subordination of all tbii arrangements iu them to the educational 
authorities. 

Minor Sc/inlarshi/) Tleaminniion .—Out of 4,89!) pnj)ils on the rolls of middle schools. 

1,091 were said to bo in the middle stage of instruction, but only 2‘dl candidates came u]> to 
tho minor scholarsliij) examination, of whom 117 pns,sed, one candidate (a private student ) 
only being placed in tht> first division, tkunjiared with last yearj,liere has been a decrease 
of 468 in tlio number of ]ni]iil.s attending tliese schools. wliil,st llnue was an increase of 7i) in 
the number of candidates for seliobusliiiis. TIio midille llnglisb .schools of Gutwa did bettor 
in tho seboliirship o.xainination tliiin tlie vcriineiilar schools in the same sub-division, but 
uowhere_ else was this tho ease. 'Die average result, of the minor sebolarship examination in 
all the districts is given hi tlie following table, 800 being tho lotal marks in all suhjocts :— 
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nii/lur EngUnh Srhnoh ,—There wore 45 of these schools witli ().(i!)7 pupils at the «dosn 
of tho year, of which 26 with 4,425 ])unils, and niiio with 1,171 piqiils, were in the diillricts of 
llooghly and Burdwan, respectively. There has hcon a decrease of fotir seliools with 40 pupils 
during Ihc year, all of which holonged to the llooghly district, and were not needed. The 
45 soliools cemsistnd of seven lioveniment, 41 aided, and seven unaided iuRtitiitions. 

Tho seven Oovormnent .schools eaeli iiad an overage of 400 jmpils on their rolls, and tlieir 
maintenance cost tho iSlato Its. 17,000, 'J’lie schools at Howrah and TJttarpnro wore self- 
siipporting, and in all the sdiools, except th.at at Gtlarp.ara, the Imspector reports that a high 
standard of excelloneo and discipline had boon maintained. , 

Of the aided schools the Inspector remarks :— 

“ Most of these are situated iu (ho llooghly district; their quality lluetuate very 
wonderfully. Ono year a school is well attended, the next yciu'it is almost without puiiils'; 
0110 yeiu’it obtains results tbo most brilliant iu tbo junior scbolarsbip examination, the next 
year- its pupils aro not to be found at all amongst tho sucoossful candidates. In tho district 
of Burdwan wo have a clear case of the inability of private individuals, philantbroiuc and 
onorgetio though they be, to mahitain oven a moderate standard of oxoclleueo in higher 
English schools. From tho six aided schools in that district, 51 candidates appeared at the 
University Entranno Examination, and eight only {Missed. Thirty-one appeared from tho three 
unaided institutions, and six only pussed. Tliis indicates what ought to Inive been considered 
long ago, that Englisli schools, whotber higher class or middle class, cannot bo properly 
managed by tho class of head-masters employed, and matters will not bo improved so long 
as inexperienced young men, fresh from school or college, are tlirust into tho restionsiblo 
jiosition of head-master without reference to their mental and physical fitness for sucti* posts. 
Training schools are quite as necossarj' for English teachers in this country as for vernacular 
teachers, for tbo intellectual training they receive in the oolleges may foster their intellect, 
but that it docs so for good or for evil is left to ebanoo, and the result is not pleasant to 
dwell on.” 

Tbo low pay of the master in aided schools makes them restless and over on the aldM. 
to better their condition, and 1 have no expecta^ou of any groat improvement iu tho outturn 
of those schools till the mastius are better paid. 

Tho seven imaided sohools oontainod i„547 pupils, against 1,287 of tho previous year. Tins* 
Inspector considers Ml these institutions well managed, altliougb they do not turn out rifany 
first class scholars. ' 
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Junior Scholarship Sktcen sehools only sent up candidates to the prelimi¬ 

nary examination in physical geography and surveying, and no candidates oarno forward in 
the Burdwan district. The total number of candidates was 222, of whom 78 wore passed. 
Of the successful ,78 boys, 70 came from Oovemmont scliools. 

The following tablo gives the result of the University oxaraination for each class of 
schools:— 
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C.M.ca:TrA.— Ifiphn' md Middle Schook .—TIic rcfiini.s sliow that there were uiue 
Government, 128 aided, and 48 unaided school.^, besides IdO unaided pathsalas, with au 
aggregate of 21,917 pujiiIs at tlio end of tJie year, against iiu aggregato of 19,44/> in the 
previous ye.or. Ketmus from unaided schools, being voluntary, are imperfe(4 : and it is only 
from the returns of Govcn’nnient aiul aided schools, that any safe oonelu.sion can bo drawn as to 
the progress of middle 'cdueatiou in Calcutta. These show an increase' of 74 jmpils in 
Government schools and of (»o4 in aided schools, indicating that higla'r and middle education 
me steadily spreading in Calcutta. The iimnbor of ])U])ilH on the rolls of the nine Govern¬ 
ment schools, and 12.S aided schools, respectively, was 2,74d and 5,297, or an aggregate of 
8,042. The serial jiosition and creed of these jmpils are shown below;— 
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The Govemniont higher English schools in Calcutta are the Hindu and liaro schools, the 
Anglo-Persian deii.aitnient of tlu'Mudrassa and the school de])tu'tnn!ut of the yauskrit College. 
The Hindu and 11 arc schools maintain their ])osition at the head of the li.st of schools in 
Bengal, arranged in order of merit on the result of the entraneo e.xamination, and show an 
o.vcess of iue(jnio from fee.s over oxpeuditun' amonnling for the year to Its. 8,002. The 
Stale contributed Its. l^i.152 to tlie exi'euditiu-e of the Anglo-Persiiiu department of the 
Madrassa, and its. 8,555 to that of the school dc'partuK'iif of the Sanskrit. College. The other 
St:it() (■.X])enditure on schools (tsxchaling colleges) in Calcutta was chiefly the. fixed grant-in-aid 
allotment of Ur. 45,000. This nllotinejit is ratlier less than the anionTit required to pay 
existing grants, so that luj now grants can ho made exce])t. by curtailing old grants. 

“ Tbis.” says the Insj)oetor, Mr. Chii'ke, “ has raised a mimher of ditlicult quostions. 
Many of the schools jiow receiving largo■ grants are jiigher and middle schools, and if the 
Covornment of India’s indication, that a greater share of the public money is to bo given to 
sehwls for the lower classes, is to ho treated as a eommand, the grants to some of these 
higher and mitldle schools must be stopjted or materially curtailed. And thore arises a fresh 
dililculty hero, for though tlie8(' grants are only fonnally sanctiouod for five years at a time, 
they uTo considered renewable if the school is satisfactory, and many schools have enjoyed 
t heii' grunt# a long time. These arc matters which will very shortly require the attention of 
Govemniont.” 

Tho Govemniont of India having desired that the suhjoet of tho State provision for the 
odueation of liimopcans and Emusiaus should bo noticed in tho annual report, I subjoin a 
summary of Hie rcjiort suhmitte<l by the luspoetor. 

Omitting the Euroiteans and Eurasiaps of Caloutta and the suburbs (oxolusivd of 
Howrali, which is in the wostc'm circle) who are iu tho receipt of more than lis. 300 a month, 
-and those for whom there is a separate provision in the regimoutal schools, Mr. Clarke comes 
to the conclusion that we may assume there are 5,000 Europo.an8 and 30,000 Eurasians in 
receipt of less than lis. 300 a month, ahoi.it whose educational opportunities enquiry should 
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be mode. This population would give 800 European and 5,000 Eurasian oliildron (boys 
and girls) of u sohool-going ago. As tho terra Eurasian goes very low down in tlie socM 
scale, it will be convenient to adopt a classification which has boon adopted in»sojne previous 
reports, viz., injLo socond class Eui'opoaas and Eurasians receiving Its. 80 to'JSs. 300 a month, 
and into third ohms Eurojmans and Eurasians with incomes of Its. 80 and less. 

To provide the means of education for tliese children, Mr. (llarke mentions the foUowiiig 
classes of schools:— 

(a) The schools attached to, or forming tho lower classes of, colleges, whether Ooverti- 
ment or private, such as the Hare and Hindu schools, the lower classes of the Eovetou aud 
St. Xavier’s College, &c. 

(b) The aided schools under the iuspcciiou of tho rivsidoncy Circle Inspector, which 

contain European or I'limisiau pujuls in any numbers. * 

Those ate the following- 

«cho(iK, 

(!iilcntta Boys.' 

.St,. Steplip.ns. 

Fret! School. 

BoDuvolent luHtiUitioii, 

(tiilcaitta (Jii'iM.’ 

Euro]Jcaii Foiualc Orplian J\.sylum. 

(c) I'rivale schools, including the academies of Mr. D'Cruz, and Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. VarJon’s Arracniiiii school, &o. 

{d) Ilamcs’ schools. 

On tho siilllciciicy of thcisc schools for the work to bo done, Mr. Clarke observes:—“ In 
fonuing any cstimatt! how far Ihcso schools, us a whole, may suffirti for tho children to bo 
educated, it must be n'colh'clcd that only the chwen schools in class (4) are under ray inspcc- 
(ion, and that only regarding those cun 1 in general obtain del ailed information. It is far 
beyond our dcpartracnlnl strength to compile even a comjiletc list ofnumes of thoollmr schools. 

I will, however, hazard an oj)i(iioii that the schools in existonco arc sufficient forlhe number of 
children to bo educated, and that wo rather want (idiicatioii improved in quality than increased 
in (prantily—in fact, in schools, as in shoe-making, tho law of demand and .supply in a townliko 
Calcutta, keeps the supply pretty well up to dc-niaud. And in tho same way, no school can 
fall in the quality of its education delitiitcly below tlio general staiidai^ witbout being 
ruined and su))crse(lcd bj- other schools 'J’lic schools, under such circumstances, do not, roqiiii-o 
inspection by Covenmieut any moro than tho shoc-maker.s, and I have n^asons for belioving 
that tho acadcauy of Mr. It’Cruz i,s (prito as good as tlu' iu.spected schools, nor do I believe 
that GovcniiiK'ut iuterfi'rcnco would ninko it bet ler.” , 

Mr. Clarke next gives an iutoreslnig scries of details regarding (lie schools under inspec¬ 
tion, touching upon all the points on whieh the Uovernmeut of India eonsidenul infonnatioii 
desirable, and from the mass of del ails lie draws the following genera] conclusions:— 

“ The oi-diuMxy laws of sufqily and demand have luoduced schools suited for tho second 
class of Europi'aus and hlurasians, ?.c., tliosc whose ineomas run from Us. 80 to Its. 300 per 
mouth. It is useless for Government to interfere in these schools, or to attempt to exert 
pressm'O to induce them to teu'h the young ladies Bengali and jdain sowing in phieo of music, 
drawing, &o. Tho recomineudations and suggo.-tions may be nan'owed down to tho Schools 
of the third class. It nuy be a question whotber the Government grauts-iu-aid, wliich go 
to schools of tho second class, should be continued. 

“ It is hojieloss to organize any system of day ,«eliools for tbo third class, unless such a 
number of day schools is set up as would bring a school within 200 yards of every person’s 
door. Tho second class pcojdo who can afford Its. 8 to lis. 12 jior month for schooling, may 
bo able also to afford the gliany or.palkco to send the child to school. But tho third-class 
people who can only pay a Ks. 2 to lis. 3 fee cannot possibly pay for a conveyance—-it would 
cost far more' than the schooling. Eor this thii-d-class, therefore, there is no opt ion o.xet'pt 
iJamos’ schools or hoarding schools. 

“ A certified teacher from England co.sts lis. 200 to Rs. 300 jior month .at least, and 
even at this prioe it is difficult to koej) liiinin fact, any Eurojioan who knows arithmetic, 
and who is perfectly sober aud hono,st, is worth more than this pay in India. If, therofore, 
a certified high class teacher is to be at the head of our schools, tho number of schools must 
tie kept very few.” 

Mr. Clarke closes his report with a, critical examination of tho sovcntcon .sugge.stions put 
forward by Mr. Lawrence in his report on schools for Europeans and Eurjisians, and coincs 
to tho conclusion that Government w'ould act wisidy in turuwing aside thu whole of then;. 
He then remaa-ks:—“ After having been so dcstnuilivo on other persons’ suggestions, 1 may 
fairly be asked what are my own P My real feeing is, that in this, us in many other cases, 
numbers of persons deeply interested in the matter have been working away for half a cesitury, 
and have made little improvements by degrees, and have tried nearly everything; and tliat^ 
after Government has got in all the infonuation that these exporionced porst^ns possess, they 
will learn that there is very little to bo done. , , 


Oirh' ne/iools— (conliuuwl). 
Bow Bszfir, fiiilM.’ 

Eli till ly boret to. 

Eroo (fmroli Orplmnage. 

Ji'roo 8 o1i(mi 1, (lirls.’ 

St. Sti'phuii's, Oirls.’ 
Benevolent Institution. 
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“ Something more oan be done with more money. In Bengal, as muoh as in any country 
of the world, nothing can be done without money. I will then assume that GoTemment is 
■willing to layoout more money, and point out how I believe it would go furthest. 

“ Day sehopls are of little use, as we have seen tliat each serves only a small' area : 
bonce tho day schools cannot possibly pay for a good teacher. 

“ At tho Free School, boarders pay Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 per month. Government might pay 
Its. 6 of the fees of nil boys and girls above the present, or some fixed, number, who shall 
be entertained in the Free School: that is to say, beyond and above the present Government 
contribution to the school. By tins plan, the small remaining portion of the foe might be 
paid by the parent or by.the charitable. No extra cost for superior certified head-masters 
would bo entailed. 1 think the Government money would go further thus, than in any 
other way. 

“ I mention the Free ScKool as tho ono that has tho largest buildings, the ^nost efficient 
Buporiutendence, and a very cheap rate for boarders. But whatever, boarding school bo 
onoouragod by Govomniont, I would recommend that tho Government money should ho 
coufontrated on a few shools only. 

“ I have suggested to some school managers that as European mistresses at low salaries 
are .to ho found in Calcutta, such* might ho put in charge of the lower classes of hoys’ 
schools, instead of the low paid European and Eurasian masters now employed. But 
experionoed mauiigei-s inform nio that in thoir opinion this could, in Bengal, only be carried 
out in infant classes. 

“ The r(>giuienial schools at Fort WUllam, Dum-Pum, and Btirrackporo, might be thrown 
open at a very low fee to children of outsiders, under some restriction that each chUd should 
get the (kdoncl’s leave to attend, which leave might at any time bo withdrawn.” 

Tlic questions discussed in this report are at present under consideration. 

» Presidency Division. —Middle Venianihir SehnoM .—There were 211 schools of this 
class on tho fllst Mardi, viz., l(i (lovemmont schools with 1,0-14 pupils, 182 aided schools 
with 8,730 pupils, and 10 imaided schools under inspection with 781 pupDs. The aggregate 
number of pupils in these schools was 10,505; consisting of 02 Christians, 0,485 Hindus, 
and 975 Mussulmans. 

Middle. Eiujlinh Seliook .—Tho schools of this class were 119 in number, viz., 95 
aided schools with 5,209 ])upils, and 2-1 unaided schools under iu.spection with 1,305 pupils. 
Tho 0,57-1 pupils attending these schools consisted of 11 Christians, 0,1 (>3 Hindus, and 400 
Mussulmans. 

The preceding figures indicate, in the opinion of tho Inspector, a steady growth in all 
tho schools for secondary instruction, ('.specially when it is considered that there has been no 
lucroase in the allotment of State money. The reports from Nuddoa and Jessore show that 
the micldle aided vcrnar'ular sohools are not in favor, or at a standstill. This is no doubt 
due to tlie fact of other schools being avaihihlo on easier terms. Tho Inspector is, however, 
of opinion that witli more funds both circle and D pathsalas could he rapidly spread, and that a 
steady increase in all tho English schools may he looked for, as in this (duss of seliools there 
is no comiictition from other grants. I'he new standards for minor and vernacular scholarshijis 
“ have,” Mr. Glarko thinks, “ generally and appreciably lowered tho standard of our middle 
schools, espocially in arithmetic, geometry, geography, and history.” 

U'lifier Eitgli>fh Sehooh .—There were 39 schools of this class, viz., four Government schools 
with 723 pu]iilH, 27 aided schools with 2,828 pu])il8, and five unaided sohools under inspection 
with 815 pupils. The 4,309 boys attending these sohools consisted of 18 Christians, 4,213 
Hindus, 132 Mussulmans, and three others. 

In ermnootion with the higher English schools, there was nothing in tho result of the year 
calling for special remark' except tho disqualifying examination in surveying, plotting, and 
physical geography. No pass-standard for this examination having been proscribed, the 
Inspector fixed it so as to pass about three-fourths of tho candidates. About 75 per cent, of 
till.' entrance candidates wont up to the ex.amiuation, and tho practical result was to alter 
the distribution of two or three scholarships in the Presidency Division. On tho policy of 
touching surveying in schools. Mr. Clarko remarksI have written fully my own views on 
tho teaching of surveying in scjhools, and Government has printed that letter and in a manner 
accepted those views. They amount to this, that to qualify a man os a professional surveyor 
rcciuii'cs a training of years after he has left school, and that to attempt to give such a training 
to school-hoys, whose time is already fuUy occupied with learning English, is a delusion. 
The nonnal school pandi^ can bo taught some practical surveying. The zillah school-boy 
may learn plolting to scaio, and finding superficial areas, audit is a very useful addition to 
their Euclid. Tho physical gooCTaphy means Mr. Blanford’s excellent book. The easier 
chapters of this form ono of the best readers for tho entrance classes we havo got; but muoh 
df Mr. Blaijford’s book is too good ; it is not popular, i.e., calculated to make people tbfck, 
they understand something they do not. TJiis portion of tho book is very solid, and beyond 
eV(m (»iir students reading for B. A.” 

Raj8h.\hye Division.—T he Inspector, Bahu Bhu Dev Mukhnrji write8i-“‘*It is my 
impi'Cssian -that seoondaiy education has suffered ^luring the year imdor report. In my 
last* ounual report, I sp^e of the great'and sudden reaction in favour of primary education 
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as likely to affect injuriously the suprior aided schools, and I showed how the ciromnstanoe, 
that the entire subordinate inspecting agency was under the orders of the magistrates who 
had direct control over the primary schools only, must have a tendency to rodder inspection 
one sided. I 4id not) when writing that report, anticipate the effect w&oh lowering the 
standard of instruction in the middle schools must inevitably produce upon them, nor did I 
foresee how the great stress laid upon survey teaching, before there were teachers qualified to 
teach, and instruments with which to teach that subject, would interfere with the regular studies 
of the pupils and make them waste their time and energies in endeavouring to master a 
subject under insuperable difiioulties; neither did I try to imagine all the effects upon our 
teachers of the impetus afforded by the Native Civil Service examinations. But ^ these 
causes combined have, in my opinion, produced very serious results on secondary education. 
Some of our best teachers from the higher class schools have gone away, and a few have 
grown to he painfully restless. While in the middle schools, instead of that earnest teaching 
which attends upon a clear conception of the end to be attained, there is a good deal of list¬ 
less teaching, or of aimless beating about the air. 

“ In middle English schools they have, in most instances, discontinued the use of text¬ 
book and grammars. In the higher class schools, protected as they are by the University 
rulings, the worst effect produced is the restlessness of the teachers who have become Inore 
than ever anxious ‘ to bettor thoir couditioia in life,’ by preparing for and passing the Civil 
Servioe examination; but for this I should say that the higher schools would have greatly 
benefited by the imiuovoments they generally carried out, in opening gymnastic classes and 
in devoting greater attention than before to mental arithmetic and exercises in translation.” 

No doubt the attractions of the Civil Service examination havaexercised a very disturbing 
influence on all our schools, hut this is hardly likely to continue. The nunrher of candi¬ 
dates already passed is greater than the service can absorb for some time, and the raising 
of the standard of marks for passing, which has lately been announced, will act as a 
deterrent in the future. For a truly olfieiont subordinate staff of teachers, it is a necessity 
that promotion should, in course of time, be provided to a greater extent than is now the 
ease. Bahu Bhu 1 )ev is not singular in the opinion he expresses as to the effect produced on 
middle schools by the lowering of the standard, and I believe that the true interests of this 
class of schools would be promoted by a return to some extent to the former standard. 
The Commissioner, Mr, Moloney, takes the same view as the Inspector regarding the decline 
of the secondary sohools in status and efficiency. 

Middle Vernacular Schook. —The number of middle vernacular schools and pupils is 
shown below:— 

Middle vcriiacnlnr schools. Number of schools. Number of pupils. 

Government sclioola ... .. 29 1,589 

Aided ... ... ... II 4(15 

Duuidod ... ... ... 179 6.523 


Total 


219 8,577 


It should be understood that a Largo majority of these hoys are in the primary stage of 
progress. Schools of their class are generally in the hands of good teachers from normal 
schools, and are, with few exceptions, useful and popular. Classifying the pupils according to 
social position and creed, we have the following result:—belonging to the higher classes Til, to 
the middle classes 3,612, to the lower classes 4,914; Hindus 5,796, [Muhammadans 2,773, 
others eight. 

The total cost of these 219 schools was Es. 68,244-12-9: of which the State contributed 
Es. 30,836-7-7 and the people Es. 37,408-5-2. • 

Vernacular Sckolanskip Hxamination. —The result of the vemaoular soholarship examina¬ 
tion for the seven districts was as follows:— 

Number of schools eligible to send candidates 
„ „ from which candidates came 

I „ of candidates sent ... 

„ passed in Ist grade ... 

„ „ in 2nd „ ... 

„ in 3rd ,, ... 

„ of soholfirships awarded 

The Inspector regrets the change that has boon made in the subjects of this examinatioij, 
and thinks that its tendency is to hmg the middle sohools down to the level of the primaries. 
He disapproves, also, of the rule for the award of scholarships which preserves one-third of 
the number to he awarded by the district committees to candidates from sohools rituated p 
parts where education is backward. On the latter point he says :— 

“I am strongly of opinion that scholarshipsishould not be given away except to students, 
who, by the proficiency displayed by them in the examination, give promise of future pwgress^ 
ip higher institutions. A scholarship given to a dull or mediocre lad will have to be foliowod*' 
up after a few years by a free studentAip or by soiye other charity, or end in a q[uite ilsult- 
Ifiss expenditure. The great ladder for raising the ryot’s child fto» the gutter to the bench 
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of the High Court needs he within reach of those only who are sure of foot and strong of 
limb, otherwise it will but create occasions for mere tumble downs.” 

On the refiult of the examination, the Inspector says:— 

“ The result of the last examination for most of the districts was very sadly disappointing 
to me; considering how easy those examinations were compared to those of preceding years, 
the outturn was low indeed; although, if judged from mere tabular returns, the figures may 
show no great falling olf—nay, even advance in some districts. But statistical returns, 
deceptive as they often are, become bewildering when read without reference to the more 
important oiroumstanoes which bear upon them. The examinations of the year under review 
were not like the examinations of the preoeding years. The subjects of examination had 
been diminished by nearly one-half: while of the marks assigned to the different subjects, 
those had the greater portion which could bo got up with the least pains or were not got up 
at all (such us manuscript reading). Mr. Inspector Clarke, in his report of th<r year before, 
seems to have truly anticipated the effects of changes that had been made—that good vema> 
oular schools will soon cease to be. The schools are not without some elasticity; they would 
rise again to their old position if the weight under which they have bent be removed, but 
they are not strong enough to rise in spite of what is weighing upon them,” 

-Middle English Schooh. —The schools of this class are all private ones, and they labor 
under the disadvantage of having no Government schools to servo as models. English is 
taught only as a language, and all the subjects included in an ordinary school course are 
taught through the vernacular. Many of those schools have purely vernacular departments 
attached to them, in which the boys are in the lowest stage of progress. Of the duffioultios 
against which these schools have to contend the Inspector observes :— 

“There arc, however, certain drawbacks on these schools which interfere with that 
success which, in my opinion, they are calculated and yet destined to attain. The chief of 
thebo is the inoomiwtency, generally spooking, of the English teachers in charge of them. 
Brought up, as they have been, in purely English schools, they find themselves out of their 

f roove in these mixed schools, and do not know how to adoj)t their course for teaching 
Inglish as a language only, not having been themselves taught on such a system. In our 
English schools wo have not yet learnt to teach the English language in the way it should be 
taught to foreign boys.” 

The statistics as to number of schools and attendance of pupils are subjoined:— 




Bunibor of 

Number of 



ochools. 

pu|>ila. 

Aided 

• •• 

... 60 

2,713 

Unaided ... 

... 

... 9 

.371 


Total 

’... 69 

3,084 


Classified according to social position, there were in these schools 56 boys belonging to 
the upper classes, 1,966 to the middle, and 1,062 to the lower; according to creed there were 
2,392 Hindus, 065 Muhammadans, and 27 others. 

The total cost of those schools was Rs. 52,055, of which the State contributed Rs. 16,826, 
and the people Rs. 35,299. 

Minor Scholarship Examination. —The number of schools from which candidates were 
eligible to go up to this examination was 69; but candidates only eamo forward from 34 of 
those. The number of boys sent from those 34 sohools was 123, and the number passed was 
71; one being placed in the first grade, 15 in the second, and 55 in the third. Seventeen 
Boholarships wore awarded on the result of the examination. In connection with this 
examination the Inspector remarks:— 

“ My observations on the vernacular examination apply, I believe, as well to this, and 
1 shall not therefore, repeat them. My idea is, that we ought to revert back to the old standard 
of examination, and likewise cease to award scholarships to candidates who ore not passed in 
ouoof the two higher grades.” 

Higher Class English Schools. —The number of institutions in this division educating up 
to the University entrance standard is 16, including the High School at Beauleah, and the 
Berhampore Collegiate School. The number of boys on the rolls of all those schools on Slst 
March was 2,161, and the total cost for the year was Rs. 85,814, of which Government 
contributed Rs. 19,575. 

Junior Scholarship Emmination. —The preliminaiy examination in surmying and 
physical geography was held in October, and 71 candidates competed; the result waS satis¬ 
factory. The total number of candidates at the University examination was 164, of whom 
eight passed in the the first division, 25 in the second, and 17 in the third. There were 16 
jpnior sholarships awarded on the result of the examination. The most successful of all 
schools was the Beauleah High School, which sent up 38 candidates and passed 16 .* three being 
placed in the first division, si* in the second, ai.d seven in the third. The Berhampore OdUegiate 
School sent up 36 candidates but only passed five. In his report, the Principal of the Berhm- 
^pote OoUege |»ys:— , 

“ The Insults of the entrance examination were simply disasters. I cannot attempt to 
explain a failure that rms wholly une^oted. Out of a clam of 48 students, 36 were 
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allowed to go up, one-half at least of whom wo trusted would pass, whereas only five were 
passed.” 

Xbe University tables show that four of the 30 Berhampore candidates wePe absent, and 
that of the 3^ who were examined, 24 failed in English, 22 in history anS geography, and 
23 in mathematics. 

CoocH Bkkar Division. — Middle Vernacular Schooh. —^At the close of the year the 
number of middle vernacular schools was 15 with 533 pupils, consisting of 181 Ilindna, and 
352 Mussulmans. 

There was no vernacular scholarship examination in Darjeeling, but five schools in 
Julpigoree sent up 15 candidates to this examination, of whom 10 j)as8ed and three giu'ned 
scholarships. 

Middle English Schools. —There were four of this class containing 122 pupils: 77 Hindus, 
38 Mussulmans, and seven Budhists. No minor scholarship examination was held as there 
were no eligible candidates. 

Higher English Schools. —There were two schools of this class, one in each district, both 
aided, and containing 101 pupils: 42 Hindus, 14 Mussulmans, 44 Christians, and one other. 
The total cost of these schools was Bs. 11,496, of which the State contributed Its. 3,466. • 

The Darjeeling school—8t. Paul’s—sent up three candidates to the entrance examination, 
all of whom passed, and one gained a junior scholarship. 

“The aided school at Julpigoree,” writes the Commissioner, “has been long struggling to 
attain a position really equal to the entrance examination course. The case is now one for 
a special grant.” Some local subscriptions had been secured which, with the foes, will bring in 
about Its. 100 a month, and a grant of the same amount has been applied for. 

The Thibetan Boarding School at Darjiling has been remodelled by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner with good results, as reported by the Commissioner after a recent inspeotioiF;— 

“ The whole of tho old boarders have been excluded, and 14 new subjects selected from several 
races—Nepalis, Bhutios, and Thibetans. The intelligeinie they are found to have under really 
able and rigorous training is such as completely to vindicate the character of these races in 
•wmparison with others. The boarding system has been thoroughly reformed, the boys ore 
entirely in hand, and being trained in thoroughly useful habits. To do justice to this promising 
ex})erimont a further grant of money would bo excellently bestowed.” 

Dacca Division. —Tho Inspector, Mr. Croft, remarks:— 

“ This division has always stood well compared with the rest of Bengal in middle and 
higher education; it has long since reached a fair level, and therefore shows no startling 
advance from year to year, though its progress is far from insignificant.” 

Middle Vernacular Schools. —At the close of tho year there were 257 schools with 11,609 
pupils, made up of 203 Government, cirole, and aided schools with 9,411 pupils, and 64 unaided 
sehools with 2,098 pupils. 

Vernacular Scholarship Examinafion. —Prom 181 schools 790 candidates came up to this . 
examination, of whom 494 wero passed and 42 gained scholarships. Seven extra scholarships 
were this year awarded in the Dacca district out of money transierred from the Khasi Hills. 
Commenting on the result of the examination, the Inspector says“ Dacca cosily keeps the 
lead by reason of the excellence of tho model school and of the great Bikrampur schools. 
In Mymeusiugh tho Uardinge School, passed 33 boys out of 39, and there are half a dozen . 
circle and aided schools of great merit. Fureedpore Station Vornnculdr School comes next 
in rank,, with 18 passed out of 22; the cirole schools ore middling: Burrisal Vernacular School 
has slightly fallen off; there are some fair aided schools. In Sylhet, schools of this class are 
few; the Bhatera model and Nababtaleb aided schools are the best; there am no circles.” 

Speaking of the circle schools, the 1 nspector says;— 

“The character of the circle schools varies widely. They are designed for places where 
subscriptions cannot be looked for; a pandit goes about to the two or three patlisalas in his 
circle and teaches the highest class. He gets about Rs. 20 a month. Tho guru of each 
pathsola gets the foes of his boys, and a small addition from the reward fund. In Dacca 
district he also gets Rs. 2-8 from the primary school grants; unless, therefore, the first class 
boys travel about with the pandit, which they sometimes do, they got only one-third of his 
teaching, and are. heavily weighted against the boys of other middle schools. Yet in Dacca 
district the cirdo schools stand on the highest level, getting six scholarships out of 1.3. In 
Bikrampur they beat dl the other schools. In Baokergunge, also, tho circles get their 
proper uiare of scholarships, and the magistrate would not consent to break up a cirole even 
to provide an additions inspecting officer, which ho sorely needs. In Fureedpore and 
Mymensingh they get no scholarships and are generally of a lower class; still they pass 
their fam imare of candidates. They are cheap schools, each pupil cost Government Es. 2-4 
last jyear, while aided-sohool pupils cost over Es. 3, I cannot, therefore, go along with the 
Magistrate of Mymensingh in wishing to abolish them. Tho education they give, if sot the 
best of its kind, is of a higher order than that of the jiathsalas by which ho would replace themi? 
It is hard upon A tullook to be planed down booai^e it does not raise its head high itough 

above the level around it; in the educational field every eminence is»a gain.” ^ 
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Many district oommitteeB aio apprehensive that middle class edncation vrill receive a 
check by the new regulation of the High Court, which no longer recognizes the vernacular 
scholarship ceitifioate as a qualification for admission to the j^eadership examination, and 
the Inspector very properly remarks:—“ If, owing to administrative changes, there is less 
demand for a particular class of education, the Education Department must accept the fact. It 
may be a grievous thing that the middle class schools will be less resorted to than before, 
but it is also a grievous thing that mofuasil courts should be thronged with needy lawyers. 
It is to be hoped that the boys who henceforward keep away from school on this ground 
will still find employment, and employment less demoralizing than that of a hanger-on to a 
court, who must needs toko to questionable practices in order to live. But if the High Court 
wore to allow passing in the 1st grade only as a qualification for admission (the concession 
' would very slightly increase the number of candidates), it would let in only boys of high 
merit, and it would give much encouragement to vernacular education.” 

The introduction of mensuration, &c., into the scholarship course has not, in the opinion 
of the Inspector, been hurtful to the teaching of arithmetic. The marks obtained are as high 
as before, and the boys seem to have taken not imkindly to the new subject. 

The total cost of each pupil in a school of this class was Bs. 7-8, of which the State 
paidnEs. 4 in a Government school and Bs. 3 in an aided school. 

Middle EngHnh Schools .—At the end of the year there were 108 schools of this class 
with 6,336 pupils, of which 74 wero aided, with 4,569 boys, and 34 with 1,767 boys, were 
unaided. The slight falling off in the number of aided schools is more than compensated 
by the increase in the number of unaided schools, some of which since the close of the year 
have received grants. From 56 of these schools, 244 candidates went up to the minor 
scholarship examination, and 188 were passed, 18 scholarships being awarded upon the result. 
On the result of this examination the Inspector writes :— 

<t ‘‘ Mymensingh here easily takes the load. It aboimds in good middle .English schools, 
aided and unaided; in this respect no other district approaches it. The Jamalpur school 
is especially good. Sylhot appears more advanced than it really is; the bulk of the candi¬ 
dates come from two schools, the Zillah and the Bas Bohari, the latter of which is also 
now of the higher class. In no other district does a higher class school compete with 
middle schools at this examination. In Dacca the Manikganj schools come to the front, 
winning tliree out of the four scholarships. Furcodporo English schools have always been 
poor; they number 16, but only sent up two candidates. Many of them, I suspect, might 

J trolilably be converted into vernacular schools ; at present the Bengali teaching suffers 
or the benefit of the few boys in oach school who learn a smattering of English.” 

In aided schools of this class each pupil cost Bs. 10-9, of which the state paid Bs. 3-8. 
Mr. Croft condemns the present distribution %)f money for scholarships amongst the 
different districts, as unjust to those wliioh are most advanced and necessitating the award of 
scholarships to boys of low qualification who are not likely to derive much benefit from them, 
whilst boys who stand immeasurably above them are deprived of the opportunity of further 
developing the talents which they have shown that tliey possess. Dudor a more equitable 
system of distribution there would be room for giving every reasonable encouragement to 
backward districKs, whilst applying a larger share to the proper object of all scholarships, viz., 
the enabling of picked hoys to go oil to the highest education we oan give. The Commis¬ 
sioner expresses his general concurrence with this opinion, which is apparently hold by all 
our educational aiitliorities. 

Higher English Schools .—There were 10 schools of this class with 3,526 pupils on the 
3l8t March, viz., five Government schools with 1,680 hoys, six aided schools with 589 boys, 
and four unaided schools with 1,257 boys. The result of the University Entrance Examina¬ 
tion for candidates from these schools is given below:— 
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The single'scholarship fdr the division which was not won by the Government schools was 
won by the Jogannath sonool in the town of «Daoca. Comparing the success of the various 
schools, the Inspector observes:— 

' “ Of the Covonimeut schools, the Dacca collegiate is easily first. After the Hindu and 

Hare Schools in Calcutta, it stands ohoye every other in Bengal and Upper India. Its 
classei eoutain 70 scholarsh^ holders; one-third of its pupils come from outlying districts, 
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and it attracts the flower of eastern Bengal. Of the divisional zillah schools, Mymensingh’ 
totes the lead this year, clearly beating Burrisal, hitherto bracketed equal with it. Sylhet 
sent few candidates, but passed two in the first division ; this school is steadily advancing. 
Fureoflporo remains much tho same os last year; higher English education is a plant of 
slow growth in* this district, though its roots Irave firmly struck. BurrisaThas, for the time, 
fallen to tho level of Pureedpore. 

“ The private schools, three of which ore in Dacca town, and the other, the Jenhavi whool 
at Santosh, in Mymensingh, from various causes fared ill with ond exception. ITiey are all 
good schools, existing because there is a demand for them, and there is no reason to think 
their comparative failure other than temporary. 

“ Of the six aided schools, Kalipara, Teghuria, and Eoail in Dacca district, and Basanda 
in Backergunge, passed no boys. They are, in feet, good middle schools, holding their heads • 
somewhat liigher than their ncighhours, and costing the Oovomment tho same as middle 
schools of equal pretensions, or loss." 

Sanskrit is again assuming the position it formerly occupied in the zillah schools. Out 
of 90 hoys in the Dacca Collegiate School, only six have chosen Bengali. At Mymensingh 
school, where Sanskrit was reported last yoar to have been discarded idtogother, 162 boys, or 
practically all tho upper classes, are now learning Sanskrit. Mr. Oroft helieves “ the great 
majority of parents of the middling and upper classes prefer Sanskrit,” aud it is indispensable 
with all who seok to enter a college. 

CHiTTA(H)N<i Division. —The tiaokwardness of the districts composing this division in 
middle and higher education is shown in the following table:— 



Tbo poroontagos for tbo Dacca division and Dacca district are:— 

Primury Middle Upper 

eta^c. stajifo. stuj;c. 

Dacca division ... ... ... ... 87 IIJ li i 

„ distinct ... ... ... 85 12 3 

The proportion of pupils to population being nearly the same in the two divisions, 
“ those figures,” tho Inspector observes, ‘‘ enable us exactly to oomiiare the state of education 
in the two divisions. Pupils in the middle stage of education, that is, above the reading and 
writing stage aud below the second class of an entrance school, are in fact, only half as 
abundant in Chittagong Division as in Dacca Division. In tho upjter stage tho pixiportion 
rises, since higher schools are not dependent for their existence on the energy and advance¬ 
ment of tho people.” ‘ 

Miildte Vernn'^iUar Sr.hooh .—Tho schools of this class were 64 in number with 2,424 pupils, 
being a slight increase over the previous year, chiefly oiving to tlio elevation of four oircle 
schools from the lower to the middle class. Tho condition of those schools generally 
throughout the division was satisfactory; hut in some there had been a falling off in pupils 
owing to tho ruling of tlie High Court that veruaculor siiholarship certificates should no 
longer qualify for admission to the i’loadorship Examination. I agree in the opinion 
expressea by the luspeotor, “ that wo have no coucoru with a ruling of this kind, but to 
aooept it and act oocordingly.” 

Vemaeuidr Scholanhip Examination .—The following table gives the result of this 
examination for tho last year;— 
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Commenting on this result, the Inspector says:—“ Tipperah and Noakholly are far (|hea<h 
of Chittagong in the vernacular examination. In Tipperah, the number of piipih in the 
middle stage is small; but the schools have hedh vigorously wo^^^ed for some years ^ an 
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energetio Deputy Inspector. Chittagong shows poorly in this return; the aided sobools, of 
whion there axe only three, drag a weary existence. The circumstances of Ohitta||ODg axe 
peculiarly nn^prtunato. Most of tlio aided schools of the middle class ore English; it is found 
that only on condition of English lieing taught will the local magnates support the School. 
But these school^ are in the main vernacular, and the vernacular teaching oonro<inently suffers 
for the benefit of the few boys who learn English. The only remedy for the state of things 
is to help Chittagong district by liberal grant-in-aid funds; at present it has spent all the 
money at its disposal.” 

MMle Enijlish Sfiftook .—There wore 36 sohools of this class with 1,662 pupils, of whom 
six were Christians, 1,106 Hindus, <008 Muhammadans, 4 1 Budhists, and one other. The result 
of the minor scholarship examination, by which these sohools are tested, is given below :— 
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From the excellence of its schools, Tippornli comes to tho front in this examination. 
The district has four schools of this class of groat merit, two of which arc supported entirely 
by tho well known somindar, Bahu Ananda Prasad Bay, who is also a liberal supporter 
of primary schools. T^e Putteah .scho(d is tho only really good school of this kind in 
Chittagong, and it receives tlie hearty support of tho Magistral', as the nursery of school¬ 
masters and amlas. One of the throe fair sohools in Noaklmlly has lately Iwon raised to tlie 
higher class with an increased grant, an experiment, in tho opinion of tho Inspector, “ of 
doubtful value.” 

By tho removal of algebra and euelid from tho minor scliolarshiji course, tho winners 
of scholarships are now compelled to join the fourth class of an entrance school instead of 
tho second. Being picked hoys, however, they may bo expected to work up to the entrance 
standard in throe year's ; and practically they are allowed free tickets for one yoai' if they roach 
the entrance cla.s8 in two years. The rules requirn amonding: so far, at least, as to require a 
minimum pass-mark in English as foraicrly, for it is imj) 088 iblo for a boy who has gained 
his scholarship by passing a good examination in tho venincular papers only, to make np 
any marked deficiency in English. Tho arithmetic of iheso echools is geueridly thought 
to have suffered from the abolition of algebra, hut in tliis circle tho results of the examina¬ 
tion in arithmetic were particularly good. 

Higher Mnglkh Schools .—WhUo education of the lower and middle type in this division 
is satisfactory and progressive, higher education remains stationary. The stati.stios of thtf 
liujt entrance examination for tho five schools of this class are given in the following table;— 
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“The results,” the Inspector says, “do not offer groat cause for oongratulatioh. 
Chittagong has fallen bohiud oven the standard of last year, and is no way comparable 
to what it was in former years under the same head-master. For the soke of the middle 
Englisli schools of Chittagong, it is much to ho regretted that the zillah scibool is not in a 
better state. Dacca boys wul go to Comillah roodily enough, but they dread Chittagong, 
and it is difiScult to get forfflgn teachers of a high class. Ine discipline of the OomillM 
Zillah School has been much ebmplaimai of: that the head-master (about whose, ability' thare 
is no question) has been to blame for this, is strenuously denied by himself. He has now 
befen transferred to an importjint post in the Dacca Collegiate School, and his place has been 
sup^ied by the head-master od the NoakhoUy School, who has proved a successful teacher.” 
In NoakhoUy School tlie fees have been lowered, with the effect of largely increasing its 
(numbers. One of the unaidhd schools passed a boy at the entrance examinationhut weit 
most useful fum^on is to k|»p the Oovemment schools tip to ttie mark by a hetdthy 
competition. „ ^ ‘ 
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There wm no survey teaching in the Chittagong School during last year other than ’ 
W the masters, and yet nine boys out of ten passed the preliminary survey examination. 
This fact shows that the survey-teaching as now prescribed for future examinations can be 
carridd on efficiently by the ordinary stair. The present arrangements fof teaijhing survey¬ 
ing in the schbols of the division ore rather complicated, and now that'Sylhet has been 
transferred to Assam, the Inspector suggests that the three survey teachers should be 
disposed of as follows:—one teacher for Chittagong and Noakholly; one for Coraillah and 
Mymensingh; and one for Burrisal and Fureedpore. If, under the altered ooru'se laid 
down by the University for the entrance examination, survey teachers are to be retained at 
all, no better arrangements than those proposed by the Inspector could be made. 

Patna Division. — Middle Vernacular Schooh. —The schools of this class in the Patna 
Division consisted of 45 Government schools with 2,0118 pupils, five aided schools with 200' 
pupils, and 30 unaided schools with 1,2;38 pupils, or a total of 80 schools with 3,542 pupils: 
of whom 2,836 were Hindus, 700 Muhammadans, and one Christian. 

Classified according to social position the boys in these schools wore composed of 2,103 
beloiiging to the lower classes, 1,400 to the middle, and 39 to the higher classes. 

Two aidod .schools were kept up by the llehor Scientific Society: one at Mozlilferpore and 
one at Gya. The Society’s School at Chupra was closed for want of funds, but it has again 
been re-oponod as an aided scliool. Of the seven unaided schools in Shahabad, four were 
maintained by the Rajah of Dumraon, and throe by the liberal-minded firm of Messrs. 
Burrows, Thomson, and Mylne, “ who aro prepared to establish more schools of this class if 
those already opened should prove sueoossful.’’ One of tho best schools of this class in Behor 
was that at Daudnagar under Pandit Debi Dyal, who has lately been appointed to the 
bead-mastership of tho Dehri School. On tho qualifications of the pandit, the Inspector, 
Dr. Fallon, writes 

“ Pandit Debi Dyal is a man who reads as very few natives do. He oontinuea.bi8 
ingenious mechanical contrivances for the benefit of tho soheol. He had made models 
(some of them working models) of tho illustratieus of apparaitis and experiments given in 
“ Basbidya,” an elementary popular work on pnemnatics, by Rai Soban Lol, beau-master, 
Patna Normal Sobool, in order, as he said, to enable tho boys thoroughly to understand the 
subject. And tho most noteworthy fact is that he makes his modris with tho commonest 
materials—as clay, pith, bamboo-slips and wood, talc (for glass), paper boards, &c.” 

The Ins])octor is of opinion that vernacular education has received a severe check by the 
action of the High Court in refusing any longer to recognise the vemaeular scholarship 
eortifieate as a (pialifieation for admission to the PleaJorship Examination. “ In all other 
ooimtries,” ho says, “ the passport to tho bar is a liberal education, not a smattering of a 
foreign tongue. There is an obvious iueonsistoucy botwoou all tliat is written abinit the 
encouragement of vemaeular education and tho vernacular language and literature, on the one 
baud, and on the other, tho hard and fast rules which confine the avenues to the higher official 
appointments and tlie learned professions cxolusivoly to English scholars.” 

Vernacular Scholarship Humiliation. —ITie examination in tho Patna district was quashed, " 
as the quostiou-papors had been stolen. From the other districts of the division, 394 boys 
suoooedod in passing tho examination : of whom 40 were placed in the first division. Kid in the 
second, and 182 in the third. Besides these, 199 passed for certificates only. 

Middle Enijlmh Schooh.- —The schools of this class wore, one Government with 120* pupils, 
20 aided with 903 pupils, and four unaided with 423 jiupils: or an aggregate of 25 schools with • 
1,446 pupils: of whom, 1,250 wore .Hindus, 189 Muhammadans, and one Christian. The returns 
as to the sooial position of boys in attendance at these schools are imperfect; but as regards 
1,326 of tbhm, they show that 36 belonged to the upper classes, 816 to the middle, and 474 to 
the lower. The best school in the divirion of this class was the “cheap English school” at 
Bankipore; next in order of merit were tho Raj Durbanga School, Diiiapur, and Jugdispur 
schools.' In tho opinion of the Inspector, the usefulness of the middle schools has been impaired 
generally by tho abolition of Persian with Urdu, or Hiudustani; and the attendance al. these 
schools has also faRon ofi‘. On this question the Inspector remarks:—“A knowledge of Persian 
is esteemed an elegant accomplishment, as necessary as Latin to the education of a gentleman. 
And Persian with Urdu—not Hindi—Muhammadans and Kaiths unll h.ave so long as Persian 
and Arabio-riddon Hindustani ooiitinnos the languagoof the courts and ofiicialoorrespondenee. 
As for the partial supersession of Ui-du by Hindi in the courts, the ministerial agen«y have 
frustrated the intention of tho order in this instance an they did before, when tho use of Persian 
was interdicted. The amlah threw in a fow paitioles and verlml forms into the same Persian 
language and Arabic forms which they used before, and called it Urdu or vemaeular. So 
now So, as tho vioe-presidont of the district eommittee of Monghyr writes, only the 
eharacter has been changed; but the language is still the same artificial jargon, which is aot 
the vemaeular of the oountry.” 

To remedy the state of things, brought abdat by enjoining the teaching of Hindi in tbs 
Behax schools, the Magistrate of Tirhootauggosts a oompomiso. Ho says;— >, ^ 

“ In my opinieu the best remedy will be found m a compromise, by tiie teariiing ot pure 
Urdu—which has now become a language, whatever ite origin may have been—in all sdiook; 
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•noosoAiiv' a language sufficiently like the rersian to ultimately supersede it, and at the same time one 

israttooTiHu. which is understood, if not spoken, by the majority of the population of Behor.” 

Minor Scholarship Examination .—Twenty pupils succeeded in passing this examination, 
six being placed in the second division, and 14 in the third. Of these, 16 came from Tirhoot, 
one from Shahabod,' and one from Sarun; none of the boys from the sohoois in Gya and 
Ohumparan were successful. 

Hic/her English Schools .—The schools of this class consisted of six Government sohoois 
with 1,446 pupils, one aided with 120 pupils, and one unaided with 69 pupils, or a total of eight 
schools with 1,624 pupils: of whom 1,279 were Hindus, 314 Muhammadans, 26 Christians, and 
five others. The classified return of pupils at the Government and aided schools according 
to social position shows that 103 belonged to the upper olasses, 1,307 to the middle, and 164 
, to tho lower. The result of the University Entrance Examination for the schools in this 
division was most disastrous, only 24 having passed in all. The Paina Collegiate School sent 
up 41 candidates, and only passed four; and the following is the explanation of the 
principal:— 

“ The class, which contained at the outset more than its fair sliare of dull boys, had its 
nmnbor doubled by the admission of outsiders, who were anxious to tr;/ their hek at the 
examination of 1873, as being the last at which the questions in English wore to be taken 
from*-proseril)od text-books. As might bo expected, those were lads of irregular and otherwise 
defective training, whoso attainments generally were below the staiidard of the highest class. 
It was a further disadvantage that the master of the class was changed about the middle C)f 
the session, and that the course of study was extended by the addition of surveying, drawing, 
and physical geography. With a view to prevent, as far as possible, such a failure again 
occurring, monthly examinations have been instituted for testing the progress of the four 
senior school chissos.” 

The University regulations empower the Principal to refuse cortificatos for admission 
to the examination to all candidates who are known to be unfit to go up, and it 
would have boon better had this power been exercised. Some of the sillah sohoois 
acquitted themselves fairly well, thris—Sarun school passed six out of 12 candidates, and Gya 
school six out of 14. 

Bharulpobe Division. —Middle Vermcvlar Schools .—There were 22 Government sohoois 
of this class in this division with 973 pupils, and one unaided school with 60 piipils, or a total 
of 1,023 pupils: of whom 751 were Hindus and 272 Muhammadans. Tlie district of 
Monghyr contained nine of the Govemraent schools attended by 343 boys, as also, the single 
unaided school—the Jallahabad Madrassa—with 60 boys ;Bhagul pore contained so von schools 
with 400 boys, T’urnoah four with Kit) boys; and the Sonthal Pergunuahs two with 61 boys. 

All the schools were considered by the Insjwictor to have declined in efficiency and 
popularity since the introduction of the jiresent scholarship course. 

Verwu'ular Scholarship Ernminntiou. —For the first time every school in the district of 
Monp;hyr sont up candidates to this examination. The result of the examination for each 
distnet is subjoined 
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Middle English Schools .—Of those schools, there were 12 aided with 512 pupils, and four 
unaided with 188 i)upils, or a total of 10 schools attended by 700 boys: of whom 625 were 
Hindus, 125 Muhammadans, and 50 Christians. A classification of the hoys in attendance 
af. these schools shdw that seven belonged to the upper classes, 377 to the middle, and 316 to the 
lower. These sohoois aro said by the Inspector to be under tire management of ill-paid and 
incompetent masters generally; and under such circumstances their condition can hardly hut 
he most uusatisfaotory. The divisional report, however, 4ealB with all the middle schools in 
su(ih a meagre way that it is diffioult to form any definite opinion as to their actual condition. 
The numW of candidates that appeared for minor scholai’ships is not given, hut it would 
appear that 17 were successful, two being placed in the second division and 15 in the third. 
Of these, eight went up from the seven schools of this class in the district of Bhagulpore, seven 
frcim tho three schools in the Sontlial Pergnmiahs, one from the four schools in Vurneah, and 
one from the two schools in the district of Monghyr. ‘ 

Higher English Schools .—Tlie sohoois of this class consisted of four Government sohoois 
with 732 pupils, two aided sohofols with 130 pupils, and two unaided with 83 pupfils, or a total 
of eight scliools with 945 pupils; of whom 756 were Hindus, 169 Muhammadans, ISOhristians, 
and three others.’ 

l^ese sohwls only succeeded in passing 11 candidates at the University Entrance 
Examination, and of tliese seven came from the'Govemment School at Bhagulpore, two from the 
Mongh;^ (S-ovemment School, one from the Deoghur school, and one from the aided School at 
rakaur. Th&Bhagulpore School had 397 pupils on its rolls at the end of the yeaj', andithe 
proportion of l^dustmis to l^engalis is iteadily increasing ; in the year under report there 
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were 276 Hindufitama to 118 Bengalis, and of the entire number on the rolls 80 were 
Muhammadans, 

OhissA Division .—Middle Finumkr Schools .—^There has been an addition of one to the 
number of schodls of this oioaa during the year. The schools and pupils they sto^ on 
31st March are as follows:— 

Schooli. Pupils. 

Cuttack ... ... ... ... ... xo 4ia 

Balusore ... ... ... ... ... 12 609 

Pooree ... ... ... ... ... 10 292 

There was a slight increase in the number of pupils and a satisfactory proportionate increase 
in the average daily attendance. On the character of the instruction given in these schools 
the Joint-Inspector remarks:— 

“ I wishJL could record an equally satisfactory progress in the instruction given in them, 
but from the disregard of duty of some teachers, and the ineffioionoy of others, no perceptible 
improvement has been made. 1 have frequently remonstrated with managers and have 
directed the attention of committees to the prevailing evils, but for some reason of other they 
persist in retaining these men in office. They perhaps eiperieuoe a difficulty in getting good 
masters, and I despair of effecting any material improvement in middle vemaouiar instruction 
until some practical means are employed for improving the teaching of the students in our 
normal schools. Moiuoal students should be frequently employed in teaching in a model 
school, nnder the superintendence and guidance of an experienced master, wnose solo duty 
should he to look after them.” 

The Inspector, Mr. Hopkins, does not endorse these striotm-es entirely. Some of the 
middle schools in Balasore and Pooroo are, in his opinion, by no means despicable institutions. 

The following table gives a classification of those schools and of the jfipils attending them:— 
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The majority of the pupils belong to the middle classes. The expenditure in the Govern¬ 
ment schools was Its. of which theStalo contributed Its. 3,309. The Joint-Inspector 
in noticing the disproportionate expenditure of the State says:— 

“ I am of opinion tliat the time has arrived when a higher rate of foe might bo charged 

f our middle veniae.ular schools. If we corapre the fee ehargod in these schools with what 
have shown to be the ordinary fee charged in ju’ivato pathsalas, the comparison will appear 
absurd. The fee charged for the higher education is not more than half what is charged for 
the lower aided middle vemaouiar schools.” Commenting on this opinion of the Voint- 
Inspeetor, Mi-. Hopkins remarks:— 

“ The subject of fees in Orissa is a difficult one. Though abadhans manage to collect a 
fair income, I think they are considered village institutions to whom certain perquisites are 
due according to custom ; it is different with the masters of middle schools who ore generally 
strangers. The foe income is ridiculously small.” 

The eiroenditure by the State upon the aided schools was Rs. 2,362, and from private 
souibes Rs. 2,872, of which Rs. 845 consisted of fees, a much larger sum than is coUootpd in 
the Government schools of this class, 'Exactly the reverse might have been expected, 
and 1 think the scale of fees in the Government schools should be revised. 

Vernacular Scholarship Emmination .—The number of candidates at this examination 
was 82, against 89 in the previous year, and the number passed was 46, against 71. Of the 
46 passed candidates, five were placed in the first division, 16 in the second, an426 in the third, 
and upon this result 14 soholaxsliips were awarded. Whilst the num^r of candidates in the 
two years was very nearly the same, there is a great falling off in the number of passed candi¬ 
dates. The Joint-Inspector is unable to account for this, but thinks “ this year’s result is a 
closer approxiinotioa to the true state of voniooular education in the province than last year’s 
could have been.” 

The candidates from the aided schools are not shown separately in the tabular statement 
of the result of the examination, so that no comparison can be drawn between the teaching 
iu these schools and that in Government schools. Such a comparison would have helped in 
th.o solution of the fee question. • 

Middk English Schools.—Them wore only 13 schools of this class in Orissa, all of which were 
Bided, and contained in the aggregate 812 pupils. Of these, nine schools with 649 pupils were 
in tha Cuttack district; two schools with 109 pupils in the Balasore district; and Isvo with 54 
I iu the Pooree district. The pupils consisted of 496 Hi^^dus, 86 Muhammadans,and228 
The amount spent on these schools was Rs. 12,624, of which &e State contributed 
Bs, 4,365, , 

Mmor. Scholarship Emminatim.—'Eai this elaminittion there were 26 against 

i^e in the previous yew, of whom 19 wore passed, against seven in the previous year. Xfooa <» 
the result of the extoination five scholarships and three free tackets were awarded. These' 
Sgutes Aow that middle ofass Bnglish education has made fair progress in this divMoh 
ttming the year. •• , ‘ ^ 
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Higher English Sehook .—The sohools of this class still consist only of the Cuttack Hig^h 
School, the Zillah Schools at Balasore and Pooree, and the Jesuit Missionaiy School at 
Balasore. Mr. Hopkins observes that these schools “ do not succeed os well as they shoi^d; an 
element of race’antipathy, as well as of jealousy, between teachers and pupils"hta been intro¬ 
duced, which the committees seem inclined to foster rather than discountenance.” 

The statistics of the sohools on dlst March as regards number of pupils and creed ate as 
follows:— 


Cuttack High SoWool—School Deportment 
Balasore School... 

P(X)ree „ 

St. Joseph’s „ 


nmbor of 
pupils. 

Hindus. 

Mnhani- 

msdsus. 

Ohristiuis. 

216 

103 

11 

12 

i.1o 

132 

4 

0 

116 

114 

2 

0 

104 

61 

22 

31 


The number of boys on the rolls of the High School at the same date in the previous 
year was 191, and during the current season there has been an accession of numbers since 
the 31st March. These indications of a growing desire on the part of the Uriyas to avail 
themselves of higher class education ore satisfactory. 

Junior Scholarship Examination. —The number of candidates sent up to the Entrance 
Examination was 19, of which the High School contributed 12, the Balasore School four, and 
the Pooree School three. There were 13 candidates passed, of whom three were placed in the 
first division, five in the second, and seven in the tliiid. The number of candidates in the 
previous year was 15, of whom 11 passed. The result was creditable to the sohools. Upon 
the result of the examination seven junior scholarsliips of the second grade and four of the 
third grade were awarded. 

Chota Naovoue.— Middle Schools. —The middle vernacular schools in ChotaNagpore were 
44 in number at the c^se of the year: consisting of 13 (lovemment, 13 aided, and 18 
miaided sohools under inspection, ami they were attended by 1,949 pupils: of whom 157 
were Christians, 1,119 Hindus, 132 Muhammadans, 472 Kols, and 69 others. 

There were also 17 middle English schools, consisting of one Government, one imaided, 
and 15 aided schools. These were attended by 962 pupils, of whom 288 were Christians, 611 
Hindus, 42 Muhammadans, 12 Kols and othera. 

The Government model schools, of which there are two or three in each distrigt, have 
assignments of Its. 20 to lis. 25 each a month, and wore intended to work as pioneer schools, 
teaching the middle vernacular course. In this ro.spcct they seem to have failed, the standard 
being too hi^, and the pandits themselves (Gya Hindi pandits, unable to get employment 
iu their own country) hardly qualified to teach the standard they profess. Nevertheless, 
the Inspector writo.s:—“ Secondary education is so poorly supported in Chota Nagpore, that 
J should not propose to abolish tliese schools or alter their establishments; I should rather 
hope, in a few years, when our normal schools have got fairly to work, to be able to put 
picked pandits in charge of these schools: and I should then expect them to work very 
ditierently, as, for instance, the Chyehossa Station School of this class does already. 

On the Mission schools, the Inspector remarks:—“ The Mission station sohools work as 
{»i)art of the whole Missionary system; in Chota Nagpore the plan of both the Berlin and 
Anglican Missions is to bring up as largo a number of children as possible to the hoad- 
(piaxter school, but not to aim at a very high standard of education with the mass of these 
(ihildren. On the contrary, all (hut a few selected to go on) are returned to their parents 
and villages at about 14 years of age. The missionaries nope by this plan to spread civilizar 
tion more widely than by highly educating a much smaller number of children. 

“ Tlie missionaries devote themselves to wliat are called the aboriginal tribes who speak 
languages that have not yet been reduced on paper, or at all events that the Missions are 
only be^ning now to get down on paper. Tnese aboriginal ciildren know also a little 
Hindi, but not veiy much; and when they are brought to school they have to begin their 
A B 0, in what is not their mother tongue, viz., in Hindi. It is only after several years 
spout in acquiring Hindi' that they can commence E^lish—another language remote from 
Hindi as from Mundari, and in on entirely new cBaraotor. It is the necessity of this 
intermediate step in Hindi that keeps down the real standard of oduoation in the Cliota 
NaCTore Mission Schools. In the Khosi Mission Schools the youngest children begin Khasi 
and English at the same time, in the same character.” 

The Deputy Inspector of Lohardugga would like to see the missionaries modify their 
system so far as to enable their hoys to compote for minor and vernacular sdbiblarships. 
“ But,” as the Inspector very properly observes, “ the foundation of the gr^t-in-aid principle 
is that Government shall dot prescribe the exact form of every school in the oountryj &e* 
school managers are to be allowed the utmost freedom in fibe conduct of their -own 
sohools, and the only oouditipn of a Government ^ant-in-aid is that the elmnenti^ of« 
eound education shall be j^iven; anything additional that the managers please Qiay be 
also taught. The Chota Nagiwre Missions nave been eminently successful with the (^rigiuM 
tribes, and must certainly 1% left to judge fbr themselves how far it suits ijieir parpose to 
follo4r the ^vernment school courses.” 

There'are but few aided middle schools, and none of them receive any ^pwbor 
enoouragbment from the natives of the province. They are managed mostly by misrionariM 
and^Oovernment o^deers, ai|d the proymoe has derived great benefit from them. .' ' 
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Higher English ^chooh .—^The three zillah aokools, and the aided school ^at Pandua, were 
the only sohoole of tms olaes in the proTinoe. They were attended by 399 pupils, of whom 
seven were Christians, 353 Hindus, 82 Muhammadans, five Kols, and one othOT. * 

The Gtovemment assignment to the Hazareebagh and Chyebaasa soUbols was reduced 
this year, but the district committees strongly protest against the reduction of the standard 
of the schools which was ordered at the sarnie time. The Inspector concurs with the com¬ 
mittees in thinking that they should be allowed to teach the highest standard they think 
practicable and advisable; and there would seem to be no reason for refusing them permis¬ 
sion to keep the best schools they can with the means at their disposal. The Inspector 
observes :—“ The keeping of one Higher English School in these remoter districts is essential. 
If Government were to stop altogether the Baraset School, or any other central district school, 
•most of the boys could read in other schools of the same district, or would be willing to migrate 
to a neighboflrmg district to read: our whole system of education for the district would not be 
broken down. But in Singbhoom there is no other higher English school in the district for 
the boys to have recourse to, and they generally doclino to migrate to other districts. Hence 
the degradation of the Ohyebassa school has practically abolished all the minor and vernacular 
scholarships allotted to the district. Ever//, bog hm throvm «/> his scholarship.” 

I quite agree in the Inspector’s view, which is also that .of the Commissioner, and 
district officers. 


SUPEEIOR INSTEUCTICN.—Within the present limits of Bengal there are now 
10 Government colleges and high schools which prepare mairiculated students for the 
University examinations in Arts. The number of those institutions included in the returns 
of 1872-73 was the same, but the new high school at Rampore Bauleah is this year added 
to the list, while the high school at Gowxatti has disappeared frotn it in consequence of 
the severance of Assam from the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. The course ^f 
instruction at six of those institutions is limited to the subjects laid down for the First Examin¬ 
ation in Arts; and four colleges only, viz., the Presidency College and the colleges atHooghly, 
Dacca, and Patna, arc at present allowed to luepare candidates for the final examinations for 
the degrees in Arts. 

Incro has been a further fall in the attendance at these institutions, the number of their 
pupils at the end of the year being returned at 803 against 854 at the same date in the year 
preceding. 

The aided colleges ore five in number as before, but in these also the attendance has 
fallen off from 305 pupils on 31 st March 1873 to 280 on 31st March 1874. Thus, on the 
whole, there is a loss of 70 undergraduate students, the Government colleges losing 51 and 
the aided colleges 25. The loss is 6 per cent, in the Government coUoges and 8 per cent, 
in the aided colleges. These losses are, however, explained and more than counterbalanced 
by the great accession of undergraduate students in the Medical College and the Civil 
Engineering Department of the Presidency College, where the attendance nas increased by 
11,624 in the medical classes and 92 in the engineering classes. The new Civil Service classes 
are also very full, their pupils having increased from 117 to 203, many of these being 
undergraduates of the University, who would naturally have been prosecuting their studies 
for the University degrees had it not been for the attractions of tliis new department, which 
seems to offer them a shorter and easier rOad to employment in the service of the State.* 

The following tables give the statistics of attendance and expenditure in the general 
colleges, both Government and aided:— 


Statement of Attendance in the Colleges for General Education. 


COLl.BaS8M>BNSBAli. 


(Mv 0r nme nt^ 

PrMldenoy Ooll^ 

g mfkrlt 
oofrtily 

KrlahiHMrhur 
fi^viumpora 
Pfttoa ,, 

Cuttoflk HUrh School 


Xidiutporo jSlith 
Bmleiia High 


Aided 


Total 


Collego 


St. Sftvier’i 

Preo Church „ . 

O«noml AMombly'f . 

Cath^ral Uttiion „ 

Lod<Ioq XlaoioQ Golloge» dhowonipore 


Total 
Gnxui Total 


' Inclufivo ol four out-itudcati. 


NUMBBA CSf TUB BOLI .8 AT THB PHD OP THB TBAB. 


feo. 

1870.' 

1671. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

lilt. 

It 

& 

6 

5 

6 

5 

6 

S 

5 

3 

807 

29 

IM 

317 

187 

SO 

00 

22 

405 

80 

152 

112 

110 

41 

64 

23 

442 

23 

142 

102 

96 

21 

IS* 

S66 

26 

120 

124 
, 52 

24 

97t 

14 

358 

26 

93 

116 

46 

20 
• 92 

17 

IS 

27 


M7 

958 

924 

854 

803 

5- 

32 

80 

36 

81 

89 

5 

103 

120 

107 

108 

74 • 

« 

30 

02 

89 

74 

80* 

6 

143 

131 

03 

74 

80 

4 

44 

46 

32 

IS 

37 


ua 

894 

SS7 

306 

• 


1X7« 

«- - 

1.352 

i»aai 

IslM 

LOSS 
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Statement of Expenditure in the Colkgesfor General Edtfgation. 


Coi;.LKOBB->GSSBBiLli. 


OoiMfmmenf— 

Presideucy Oo)loge 

Hannkrit „ 

Hooghly „ 

Dacca „ 

KriEhnaRhur ». 

BerhorufKtre ,, 

Patna Golloffo ». 

Cuttack High School 
Midnaporc Ukb „ 
liauleab Ulsh .. 

Total 

Aided-^ 

St. Xavier’s College. Onlrntta 
Tree Church CoUoro. Calcutta 
General AH«>enibi.v’K Oollogo. Calcutta 
Catbodral Miaaion College, CftlcuttJi 
l^^udon MImIim College* Bbowaui]»ore 

Total 

Grand Total 


Average 

daily 

attcndo 

once. 


918 

21 

74 

97 

38 

17 

m 

12 


2tr. 

914 


Hxperpituri iir 187S-74. 


From State 
funds. 


Ra. 

3(1865 

12,280 

1,906 

28*483 

18,802 

18,761 

92.800 

4,895 


1.79.011 


8.000 

6.000 

4.200 

6,760 

S,2Sa 


21.898 

2.03,809 


Prom fees, 
&0. 


Total. 


Us. 

49,052 

1.029 

88.596 

7.386 

2.719 

1.182 

6.280 

662 

2.606 

6.667 


1,14,003 


34.172 

17,380 

10.683 

24.060 

0,900 


76.124 


1,00.127 


Us. 

1,16,917 

13.863 

40.561 

80.809 

21.681 

19,933 

88.000 

^&47 

8,ReO 

6,557 


2.93,914 


17,773 

22.440 

14,883 

80,600 

12.188 


98.022 


8,91,930 


Cost fbh AMWtrtf 09 i^AOB 
aroDBET. 


From State From foes, 
funds. Ao. 


B.S. 

210 

0U9k 

2di 

243 

496 

I.IOS 

498 

408 


120 

63 


138 

99 


220i 


Ba. 

154 

42| 

6214 

76 

71 

80 

70 

64 

826 

870 


170 


473 

817 

171 

481 

430 


Sll 


2074 


Total. 


Es. 

364 

652 

648 

818 

567 

1.172 

677 

462 

826 

870 


480 


693 

280 

269 

610 

529 


First Arts Exammation .—Tho first public oxamination of undergi-aduato students takes 
place two years after matriculation, luid is called the First Examination in Aits. 

For the First Arts Examination of Dooembor 1873 the number of candidates on tho 
register was 539 against OGO in December ] 879. Of these, 305 passed—40 in the first division, 
195 in the second, and 130 in tho third; 221 failed, 11 were absent, and two wore expeUod 
from examination. 

Tho candidates from Bengal numbered 418 against 463 in 1872, and 226 passed, via., 
27 in the first division, 95 in tho secrmd, and 104 in the third. 

The successful candidates wore distributed as shown below :— 


F'irst Arts Examination, December 1873. 


COLLBQB0. 

Candidates. 


Numbsb FAegBp ik mb 


First • 
division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

OoVKJtVUinST C01XBO£S'-> 

PrcflidoTicy CollcgtJ 

161 

17 

43 

31 


BAunkrit „ 

10 

1 

1 

4 

a 

ITooghlj „ 

87 

3 

a 

0 

12 

Dacca „ 

43 


8 

9 

17 

Krishnaghttr „ 

26 

1 

8 

2 

0 

lierhuTaiMire „ 

10 


1 

3 

4 

I’atna „ 

Cuttack nigh School 

Gowliotty High „ 

83 

1 

0 

8 

18 

2 



1 

1 

1 





Atdbp Collboss—' 






Ocnaral AMcmbly'a College ... 

18 

1 

2 

8 

11 

Free Church „ 

37 


6 

9 

’ ‘ 

Cathedral Mieeioii „ . 

19 

1 

3 

6 

9 

St. Xavicr’a „ 

7 


8 

3 

6 

London Misalon College. Hhowanipore ... 

7 

a 

2 

3 

7 

Usi.IDSD CoUiBOBB— 






Lft Harfciniere Cf^lega 

4 


3 


3 

SdroKDpore „ 

4 



3 

s 

Bi-Studontsand Teaohor» ... 

19 


9 

6 

16 

Total ... 

428 

27 

96 

loa 

ass 


Of the 418 candidates, 383 were Hindus (including 19 Brahmists and 15 Th^ists and 
DeistsJ, 22 Muhammadans, and 13 Christians. 

The list of passed oandiiites contains 205 Hindus (with ' 11 Brahmists and nine Th^ts 
and Deists), 11 Muhammadans, and 10 Christians. 

The languages taken up besides English were Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, and HatiU'-rfifil 
candidates taking Sanskrit, 15 Arabic, four Persian, and eight Latin. 

• Under tfie revised regulations which have now oome into force ohemfetiy is aUumHl to 
be taken up as an alternative subject with psychology, and at this eacamination 77 JkwgM 
candidates selected chemistry and 341 psychology. 

A 114 i^ English, or 27’2 per oentiof the candidates on the reffilitep ; 

108 in the second language, jor 25-8 per cent; 82 in mathencwtios, or 19’6 percent; 41 p 
or 9‘3.per cent; 65 in psyohology'br chemistry and logic, 9 r l^'l per Cent. 
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Tlie award of the 50 senior soholarsMps annually available was determined as usual by 
tlie results of this examination, one extra scholarship being given this year, which raised the 
numlfcr to 51. 

The distrifbution list is given bolow 

Senior Scholarships, 1874. 



First 

Ki. 26 a month. 

Sacond grsde. 
lU. 20 a mouth. 

OOVERNMBNT CoLLEOISS— 

PresMenoj College 

7 

17 

Sanskrit •„ 


1 

Hooghly „ 

1 

3 

Krishniighur „ 

1 

1 

Borbompore „ 


1 

Jlocca „ 


(i 

Patna „ 


C 

Cluttiiek High School 


I 

Aided CIoi.i.eoes— 

Froe Church College ... 


1 

Cathoilml Mission „ 


1 

Tjondon Mission ,, 

1 

•J. 

Unaided Cou.Kaj.;-- 

La Afartiiiiere College 


1 


10 41 


Thirty-one of the scholars elected to hold their scholarships .in the Presidency College, 
seven in the Itacca Colley, foirr in the Hooghly College, foiu' in the Patna College, one in 
St. Xavier’s College, one in La Martiniere Celloge, and one in the Qathodral Mission College. 
IVo others joined professional colleges—one the Medical College and one the Civil Enginfcr- 
ing Department of the Presidency College. 

Of tlio 40 scholars who joined colleges for general education, 18 have selected the A or 
' literature course for the B.A. degree, and 31 the B or science course. 

The rules require that one-half the scholarship-holders of the second grade must take up 
the B course; but at the last election a much larger proportion of the scholars selected this 
ooursc voluntarily, and there is little doubt that in future it will generally be jirefemsd to the 
A course in all colleges where suitable provision is made for it. 

Tiro four ITriiversity Dull’ scholarships of Ils. 15 a month were awarded os follows: — 

The two open st!h()larsKij>s for proficiency in languages and mathematics at the First 
Arts Examination wwo gained by Adhnrlal Sen of the Presidency College, and Bipin Vihari 
Gupta of the Hooghly College ^ 

The scholarship rcstri(!tc(l to a student of the Free Church College for proficioncy in all 
subjects Wfis gained by Manilal Sot; and the scholarshij) restricted to Europeans and Eura¬ 
sians by E. Ewing, of La Martiniere College. 

B.A. .Exanumifion —At the fiuiil examination for the degree of B.A. in January 1874 , 
‘J12 candidates presented themselves against 242 in 1873, and of these 92 passed, 113 failed, 
and seven wore absent. 

Bengal contributed 189 candidates, being loss by 27 than the number of the previous 
yooi-, of whom 175 aro Hindus (inclusivo of 18 Brahmists and 12 Theists and Doiste), two 
are Muhammadans, and throe Christians. 

The class list shows only 77 succossful candidates—10 in the first division, 45 in the 
second, and 22 in tho thml, of whom 75 aro Hindus, one a MiJiammadau, and one a Oliristian. 

The distribution list follows. 


B.A. Examination, Jamiary 1874. 



1 

1 

Candidates* 


NUMJSefi PASSKD til TtIK 


C'OLLBUISS. 

First 

class. 

Set-uiid 

class. 

1 

1 Third 
' class. 

Total. 

UOTBBNMBST— 

Frondoncy College 

7S 

1 8 

23 

6 

i . 3fi 

Hooghly „ 

U 


6 


6 

!)»«•» „ 

11 


3 

i 


Patna „ 

7 


3 


3 

Aibek— 





1 

Froe Church CoUoffrt, Oalmattft 

Oeneral Assembly^ College. Calcutta 

17 


3 

$ 


24 

1 

a 

6 


Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 

at) 

1 

2 

3 

« • 

TJhaibeb— 

UoTeton CoUoge 

Il».8tuileiit»’ and ToaeKer*’ 

14 


2 

2 

4 « 

Total 

180 • 

10 

4o 

22 

. 77 

- ...-------- 
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The failures were in EnRlish 46, in the classical lan^age 40, in history 16, in mathema¬ 
tics 77, in ph^oaophy 28, and in the alternative suhjeots 26. 

Sanskrit was taken up hy 174 candidates, Arabic by five, and Latin by one. 

The Eshan Scholarship of Rs. 000 per annum for the Hindu candidate ^ho stands first 
in the B.A list in order of merit was awarded to Prasanna Kumar Lahiri of the Presidency 
College. 

Jf.A. Examinction .—There were 42 candidates for honors in Arts, of whom 36 belonged 
to Bengal. Of these 19 passed—two being placed in the first class, ten iu the second class, 
and seven in the third class. • 

One of the candidates who passed in the first class obtained honors in English, the other 
in Sanskrit. 

Of those in the second class, two passed in English, one in Sanskrit, two in history, two 
in mathematics, one iu natural and physical science, and two in mental and moral philosophy. 
The third class candidates passed three in English, one in history, one in natural and physi¬ 
cal science, and two in menial and moral philosopliy. 

For the ordinary M.A. degree there were 15 candidates, all Wonging to Bengal, of 
whom nine passed—two iu English, ono in Sanskrit, one in Arabic, four iu history, and one 
in ni'athematicB. 

The distribution lists are given below. 

M.A. Examination, January 1874. 

Honors in Arts. 


A 

OOLLUCIES. 

• 

Numbor of 
canJidateH. 


• Nombbb 

rABSBH IN 


First 

ehiHH. 

Socond 

f-l.UsH. 

Third 

clnt,!. 

Total. 

Pretfidaney Cullvfpif 

23 

1 

6 

4 

11 

Sanaknt ,, 

♦» 

1 

1 


2 

DiiOca „ 

4 


1 


1 

UoDoral ARfiembiy*s „ 

3 


1 

i 

2 

Kroe Church 

1 


I 


] 

CathudrHl Mifihion 

1 



1 

1 

Teachm’ ... 

2 



1 

1 

Totnl 

30 

2 

10 

7 

1» 


Ordinary Dkoree. 

College!. 

Presirioncy College 

Sanskrit „ 

Hwghly „ 

Dacca „ 

Ocnorol Aasonibly’s „ 

Free Oil uroh ., 

Touchers'... 


Total 


Numlior rif 
ouudidates. 
3 
1 

1 

S 

1 

ti 

2 


Nurobor 

pusaril. 

2 

1 

J 


3 


15 !* 


The examination for the Prera Chand studentship of Its. 1,800 per annum for five years 
resulted in the election of Bihari Lai Banurji, m.a., of the Presidency College, who took 
up history and pure and mixed mathematics. Ho alilo obtained the Mouat gold medal, 
■wmich is annually awarded to the candidate who gains the soholarship. 

College Reports. —The following summaries are taken from the annual reports submitted 
by the heads of colleges for the general deparimeuts affiliated to the University in the 
Faculty of Ai’ts and the Civil Service classes which are in some cases attached to them. 

Presidency College. —The new building for the Presidency College has been completed, 
and WM opened on the last day of the official year by Sir George Campbell in the presence 
of His Excelienoy the VioeijOy. On this important and interesting event the Principal 
writes:— i 

“For twenty years the work of the college has been carried on under disadvantages which 
Ihfjse only can ftilly appreciate whose duties req'uired daily attendance in rooms miserably 
small and ill-adapted for classes of any kind in a Bengal climate. The third and fourth year 
classes pf the general department and all the engineering olasses were transferred to the 
new building immediately after the opening ceremony, and the sensible relief which the 
spaoious class-rooms afford is ijioken of gratefully both by professors and students. Before 
the end of Apjjl all the elosseSi: will be looqted in the new building, and it is sMirfactory td 
b*i abkl to say that not on^y is there amplp accommodation lor ail departments of the college 
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afl they now exist, but that there is room to spare for a very large extension. The liberality 
of the Government in everything oonneotod with the building has been unboujided, and the 
Tin'sh clicpressed by the founder, that the college should have a fitting edifice built for the 
aocommodation'of its students, has been most completely fulfilled. For tfe dera personal 
interest which the late Lieutenant-Governor took in the erection of the building, 1 desire to 
place on record my warmest neknowledgmonts, and I trust that the future career of the 
college win fulfil the expectations announced in His Honor’s address at the opening 
ceremony.” 

The following table shows the number of students on the rolls of the general depart¬ 
ment on the nist March for the last four years 


O1.A.SSE8. 


Honor class 
Fourth year „ 
Third your „ 
.Second your ,. 
Flint year „ 


Totol 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Kojruhir 

Out- ■ 

Upt^ulur 

Out- 

Uppulnr 

Out- 

Rofrnlar 

Out- 

Kiiuiouts. 

KtudontH, 

HtuduurK. 

Htudontft. 

studeiits. 

studciita. 

studoalH. 

studoiitfi. 

14 


16 


16 


17 

.1 

78 


84 


60 


66 

r..-! 




68 


84 

e 

140 

2 

1H9 


ir,5 

. 

117 

4 

lie 

2 

120 


86 


ei) 


40J 

4 

442 


m 

_ 


363 

14 


awBaioB 

isaiBvorrov. 


Of the regular' students on the rolls at the end of the last year, 345 were Hindus, seven 
Muliammadans, and one a Oliristiau. The return of social position Slows that 49 belong ^o 
the higher classes of sotiety and 304 to the middle classes. 

On the dt'clino in the number of students the I’rintiipal remarks:— 

“ There is again a falling off in the number of admissions to the first year class, due, in 
the main, to the same causes as iliose as-sigiiod for the docrooso in 1873, viz., the liigher fee 
levied from junior seholars and the attractions of the Eiigiueeriug Department. In 1873 the 
admissions to the first year I'lass wore loss by 34 than in 1872, whilst the admissions to the 
first year class of the Engineering Department were 60 in excess of those for 1872, and I 
expect again to form a large first year class on the opening of the new Engineering Session 
in June.’’ 


“ The decrease in the strength of the second year class is a direct consequence of the 
fewer admissions to the first year class of the previous session.” * 

Of the 13 out-students in the second and third year classes, 12 belong to the Cathedral 
Mission College and attend the lectures in chemistry and ithysics only under the arrange¬ 
ments sanctioned liy Government, as I'eoorded in the last report. 

Full provision is now made in the Presidency College for the alternative soionce course 
of the University, which proves to bo highly attractive. A very largo pro])ortion of the 
First Arts candid.ates of 1874 have elected to take up eheinistry instead of psychology. Out 
of 117 students, 83 have chosen chemistry, («ad, of the 34 wlio have chosen psychology, 21 
are plucked candidates who had taken up psychology at a former examination. In the third 
year class, again, 66 students out of 84 have taken up the scieuoe course for the B.A. degree, 
.and in the fourth year class 48 students out of 66 are preparing to pass in the same course. 
Thus out of 267 .students who have had to choose between the literature and the science 
courses, 191 have chosen the science course. . 

The following is the Principal’s report of the results of the public examinations of tlio 

year 

“ From the second year class 151 candidates went up .to the First Examination in Arts. 
Of these, five were obliged to be absent from tbo examination owing to sickness, two were 
expelled for resorting to unfair means to pass, and 94 were passed. Of the successful candi¬ 
dates, 17 were placed in the first cbiss, 43 in the second, and 34 in the third. The rcsiilt of 
this examination was very satisfactory. Of the plucked candidates, 27 failed in English, 
32 in the second language, 18 in history, 23 in mathematics, and 19 in the optional suojcct 
and logic. Upon the result of this examination, seven senior 8oholarshij)B of the first ^rade 
»ind 17 of the second grade were Awarded to studouts of this College. 

“ The Duff University Scholarship for proficiency in languages was awarded to Adhar- 
lal Sen of this College, and the Gwalior modal was gained by iViguna Charan Sen.” 

“ Prom the fourth year class, 72 candidates went up to the B.A. examination, of whom 
eight passed in the first class, 23 in the secondf five In the tlurd, and four were absent. 
Of the candidates who, failed, 18 were rejected in English, 15 in the second langilage'; 
five, in history, 27 in mathematics, ten in philosophy, and six in the optional subjects. 
The percentage of passed candidates from this college was 60, the percentage for the entire 
examination being 43. ^ • 
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RETORT OP THE DIRECTOR 


RDPRElOH 

IWflTBUOTlOI?. 


“ Upon tho result of this examination the following graduates were elected foundation- 
scholars, and,they are reading for honors in the subjects mentioned opposite their names 


1. Ramhil Dutta 

2. Nareiwlra Nath Sorkar 

3. Tara Prasanna Sen 

4. Naviii Ctiandra Daa 

5. Kamnarayan Datta 

6. lloma Praaanna (ihiisli 

7. Aditya Charau Sen 


... Burdwan scholar 
... Dwarkunath Tagore sc 
... Bird scholar 

... Jiyaii scholar 
... Hindu College scholar 
Ditto 
'... Ditto 


... English^ 

... Mathematics. 

... Ditto. 

History and Political 
... Ewnioniy. 

... Mathematics. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


The Laha scholarships in physical science and Siuiskrit wore awarded to Bnrada X’nusad 
Ghosh and Makunda Chandra Bhattachaj’yn, and the latter has joined the honor class in 
the Sanskrit College. * 

“ The Eshan and Vizianagram University scholarships, and the Eadha Kant medal for 
jiroficieiicy in Sanskrit, were awarded to I’rasanna Kumar Laliiri of this College; and the 
examination for a studentship on the foundation of Prom Chaiul Eoy Chaud resulted in the 
election of Bohari Lai Banurji, m.a., of this College, who took up history and mathematics, 
])ulo and mixed. 

“ All the University scholarships of the year wliichworo ojieii to free competition wore, 
with one oxcoprtiou, gained by students of this (lollogo. 

“There were 'Jti candidates for honors in Arts, and 11 were suooessfid. Tho class 
attained, and the subjects taken up, arc shown in tho following table:— 


Class in vrliich 
passed. 


Niinies. 


.Subject. 


1. Kodar Nath /lanilyap.Klhyay 
III. Tcj t'lmiKlra Mukhii|>adliyiiy 
II. Bepin Bohari Mukhapadliyay 
III. Jlara Vilas Mukhapadliyay 
II. Sidhi'swar Sarkar 
III. Swat l.!h(indra Mukh.ipailhyay 
II. Awntiwh Bi-swas 
TI. BabuK.am (Ihattcpiulliyay 
TI. (iopal Oliatidra Hay 
II. Bhag.avati (’haiidra Kudra 
III. (xaucudridul iluy 


English. 


History 

Mathematics. 

>» 

Physical Science. 


“ Three graduates went up to (ho M.A. examination and two were successful—one in 
English and the other in history.” * 

IIoofiiiLY Coi.i.Kon. —The number of students on the rolls on Jllst March during the 
last tlireo years is shown in tho following tables:— 

Honor class 
Fourth yew ,, 

Third year „ 

Scooiiifycar „ 

First year „ 

Total 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

.. 1 

1 


... B» 

17 

li 

.. 15 

10 

12 

.. 72 

:t.i 

38 

.. 35 

58 

32 

.. 143 

120 

93 


On the decrease in tho number of students the Principal writesThis shows a very 
considerable falling oil in the number of students atlonding tho Collc'ge classes. A few words 
of explanation ns to tlio cause of this falling oifuro nocessory. When tho Civil Service classes 
wore opened in August 1^713, a largo number of students from the first and second yearclosses, 
and also some from the third and fourth 3 'ear 8 , joined the now department: in fact the backbone 
of tho College was nearly broken by this new opening for Qovoniment employment, and it will 
require two or three years Vsjfore the (Jollogo’ean recover ii#elf. Besides tho cause above referred 
to, which has tended principally to rodbice our nmnher—there have been other causes, such as 
the new opening to jiersoiiB with a knowledge of engineering, which has induced many to 
seek admission to tho Engineering Collego at Culculta.” 

Classified according to religion, the tkj students consisted of TfillinduH, 13 Muhammadans, 
and one Cliristiau. The rotimi of social position shows that four belonged to th^ lUpper, 79 
to tli« middle, and ten to tho lower classes. Owing to the decrease in the number of students 
there was a falling off of Es. rhll in tho fee collections for the year. 

The annual examination of tho first and third year students by the CoUeg^ staff was 
satisfactory, exc(>pt in the case of one jimior scliolar of the first year class, who failed to 
retain his Ejjcholarship. The following is tho Pmeipars report of the result of the public 
('ixaminatious of the year ;— 

“ Twenty-seven oandidates wont np to the First Examination in Arts, and 18 only 
were siiooessful—three being placed in the first division, three in the second, and seven in the 
thint. Four ^dents gained senior scholarships, and one of them, Bopin Behftri Qupto, 
c • gained also the Duff scholarAip for proficiency in matliematica. Of tho oandidates who fs^e^ 
eight were pftickod in English, eleven ip Sanskrit, two in history, nine in mathematics, and 
three in philosophy, a ^ 
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“ Fourteen candidates went up to the B.A. examination, and six were sueoessful, being all sumbio* 
placed in the B€!Cond division. Of the unsucoesaful candidates, two were plucked in En^ish, 
four in the second language, three in history, five in mathematios and natural plulosophy, one 
in mental and moral science, and one in the optional subjects. *• 

“ Abul Khalr, the holder of the LaJia graduate scholarship, took up Arabic for the M.A> 
examination and passed successfully.” 

The library contains ,volumes, which are generally in good order. The books 

issued during the year were 2,018 in number, a falling off as compared with previous year, 
which the Principal attributes to the insignificant additions of new work to the library during 
the last three years. 

Civil Service Class .—The following statement shows tho number of students on the rolls 
of this department during the year:— 


U«zoBined in the class after tho examiimtion in 1873 
AUmitted during the year. 


Total 

Struck: off during the year 

Ou the rolls at tho time of examination 



1 Muhnmmadanii. 

ninduB. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

S 

10 

18 

8(» 

108 

• 

11 

18 

SI 

111 


S 

SI 

S3 


14 

67 

78 


Of those 78 students, 70 wore allowed to go up to tho examination in March, which was 
oonduoted by iMr. Oriinley. Eegarding the constitution of the civil Service classes of the 
ourrent session, the Principal remarks:— • 

” In January the new rules for tho Executive Suhordinato Civil Service classes caihe 
into operation. By these rules there are two classes in the department—one class is composed 
of students who havo passed the B.A. or F.A. examinations, or studied with credit for one 
year in a college. Students of this class after studying for one year in the Chil Service 
department will ho eligible fw the fiiianl examination ; and the other class, which is mode 
up of students who have passed the Entranne examination only, have to remain for two years 
in the Civil Service department before they aro eligible for tho final examination.” 

On the 1st April there were (il stlidcnts on the rolls, 41 of whom belonged to the one- 
year class and 20 to the other. Tho classes were composed of 46 Hindus, eight Muhammadans, 
and seven Christians, 60 of them belonging to tho middle and one to the upper class of society. 

he fee receipts during the yoiir amounted to Its. 8,907 and the charges to Es. 8,783. Tho 
imiform fee of Es. 4 a mouth is levied upon all students of this department, with g single 
fee of Es. 10 for instruction in riding and gymnastics, 

Daccl\ Coli,f,ge. —Mr. Croft having been appointed Officiating Inspector of Sobools 
Eastern Circle, Mr. A. W. Gairott was aft^iointod to officiate as Principal of the College 
towards the end of 1873, and Mr. J. Willson was transferred from Hooghly to Dacca at tho 
opening of the current session. 

The Officiating Principal commenting ou the College staff, says:— 

“ Throughout the past offirtal year the Coll ego has been worked with a staff consisting of 
two European professors, one being the Prineipal of tlie College, one European Afifeistant 
Professor, and one Native Assistant Professor. Thei'e were besides leoturors ou special subjects. 
Dacca is oiassed in the Bengal Administration Eeport for 1872-73 as one of tho four first 
class colleges of Bengal, standing in fact next to tho Presidency College in point of 
numbers. As such, it is stated in ttie report to have had last year a staff of four, ptofessors, 
besides professors of special subjoets. If this means there were four teaeliers* engaged in the 
College work, no matter what their respeotive grades or qualifications, it was so. But it must 
be pointed out in fairness to thomsolves that the ae.si8tant' professors were diviffing the labor 
witb graded professors, and in fairness to the College that one of them gave only a portion of 
his time to tho College classes. It may then bo justly said that the College staff was short- 
handed throughout tho past year.” 

Oeneral Department .—The number of students on the register on Slst March during tho 
last two years is shown in the following table:— 





* 

1873. 

1871. 





Kcgiilsr atndiints, 

Out>atudentB. 

KpguUr ttude&tB. 

Out-itudeati. 

HoBor 
Fourth year 
Third year 
Sacoud year 
Flntyear 

daiiB 

» 

••• ^ 


0 

11 

1# 

44 

44 


3 

15 

16 

44 

40 

a 

" "i 

3 .. 




ToMI 

194 , 

M. 

118 

7 







# 

• 





• 

- 
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The 123 studenta consisted of 122 Hindus and one Muhammadan; and classified 
according to social posjtion,two belonged to the upper and 120 to the middle classes, while the 
social positioii of one was unknown. / 

Ino decrease in the honor class is mainly due to the small number who passed at the 
last B.A. examination. The decrease is, however, balanced by the additioif of out-students, 
who, “ for the first time in the history of the College, are enrolled among its members.” On 
the status in the College of these out-students the Officiating Principal says:—They 
have the privilege of attending courses of looturos on one, two, or three subjects, but not 
on more, the whole list of College courses being open to their choice, with the exception of 
those on surveying. Sucli attendance, however, m no way qualifies them for the University 
examination, at which they have to appear as “ private students.” For this privilege they 
have to pay an entrance fee of Its. 2 and a monthly foe of lie. 1 for each course of lectures. 
This innovation promises to work well for the finances of the College, as those who have 
availed themselves of it hitherto would not have joined the College os regular students; 
moreover, it has drawn to the College lectures two at least of a class well worth attracting— 
young landholders, too well olf in "this world’s goods to need the assistance of a University 
diploma for their worldly advancement.” On the results of the University exomiuations the 
Officiating Priueipol remarks:—“ For the First Kxamination in Arts 43 candidates went up, of 
whom 17 passed. This was not an unfavorahlo result, whether oomparod with the , result of 
former years, or with those of the host of the other colleges; none, however, passed in the 
first division. The results of tlio B.A. examination were more unfavorable. Out of 11 
candidates only four passed: again none in the first division. There were no disgraceful failures, 
however, the greater number failing in one subject only, mathematics or English. The results 
of the honor and M.A. examinations wore relatively better. Of six candidates, only one, 
Babii Kailas Chandra Datta, pas.scd; hut he did so wdtli great credit, and was placed seooud in 
th>c second division. The Coflego may also take credit to itself for the honorable place gained 
in the M.A. examination by Babu Rusamoy Basak, one of the masters of the Colmgiate 
School, who had read for the examination with Mr. Brennand.” 

Oif the 113 undergraduate members of the College, 37 axe scholars distributed thus:— 
three of Rs. 20 in the fourth year; seven of Rs. 20 in the third year; five of Its. 15, 
six of Rs. 10, and three of Rs. 10 (private soholarsliips) in the second year; five of Rs. 15 
and seven of Rs. 10 in the first 3 'ear. 

All the scholnrships assigned to the Dacca Division axe held in the College. 

The Lewis prize-medal for the best essay “ on the civilization of India in the 15th century 
as compared with that of England at tho same period” was gained by Babu Kailas Chandra 
Datta, u.A. 

' • 

Scifficfi Clams .—Babu Preonath Basu joined his appointment as lecturer in botany 
and chemistry in March 1873. The class consisted of only throe students, for roasous detailed 
in tho last report, and during the latter half of the year there were only two students. The 
Babu reports on the work done with this class as follows:— 

“ During the year they wore taken through a short oourso of elementary physios (suoh 
as relates to the physical properties of gases, the effects of heat, &c.), a genei^ knowledge of 
which is essentially necessary for thoroughly understanding tho principles of chemistry. 
The chemistry of the nou-metallio and metallic elements was also explained to them. They 
had alto lectures on tho raorjffiological and jdiysiologioal portions of botany; while Mr. Clarke, 
the-thon Inspector of the Eastern Circle, very kindly gave them praotioal demonstrations on 
the several natural orders of plants which they arc required to study. At tho end of the year, 
under orders of the Principal, test examinations were held in ohemistiyand botany, in both of 
which tb* students acquitted themselves fairly.” The want of suitable apparatus and ehemicals 
interfered seriously with the progress of tho class iu chemistry last year; but a good supply 
of both has since been received, and the only urgent want just now is a laboratory 
assistant. « 

The larger portion of th© second and third year classes have elected to take up the 
science subject; the reluctance to science, if it ever existed, having been overcome. As regards 
the staft’ necessary to carry on the A and B courses, the Officiating Principal observes “ that 
it is with the utmost piuohing that they are carried on with the present small staff; ajid in 
fact to carry them on both satisfactorily it will bo necessary to retain Babu Preonath Basu 
here to assist the European Professor of Science, who was budgetted for last year, and who, it 
is to be hoped, will bo added to the stall before long. If the science classes of this College 
come out as well in the examination as expected, it will be due to Babu PreonA&’s untixiDg 
devotion.” ' . 

Surret/ing Classes .—^In addition ta the school class the teaoher of surveying had charge 
of. (1) the Survey Teachership class, and (2) the Subordinate Civil Service class. The first 
contained only three candidates, who were very incompetent and very itre^or, and their 
subsequent failure at the exapinatiou excited no surprise. Tho second omss ooi^ttod ^ 
,two sewtions, the first of which contained teachers and out-stndents paying fees; the stoend, 
regular College students, who 'paid no fees. The first sec^on went up to the 
oonduotod by Qximley in March, bvt the men composing it were inferior td''the ifiaais 
of thwprevhmi yeax. ‘ y • . . ..> 
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Oymnasium.—K gymnasiam has been erected and fitted with apparatus at a cost of tcrasioa 
Re. 1,260. The course followed is Mr. Archibald Maclareu’s, of the Oxford Gymnasium.; 
and under the present teacher, Babu Hari Mohun Gangxili, who is a flrBt-rate*gynma8t, and 
a oapital teacher and disciplinarian, the class is succeeding very well. '• 

Patna College.— Dr. Smipson, the Civil Surgeon, who delivei’ed last session a course of 
lectures in chemistry to the first and thM year classes, having left for Durope in February, 

Professor Ewbank, as a permanent arrangement, took up chemistry in addition to mathematics 
and physical science, and he is now lecturing the College and the Civil Service classes in that 
Bubjoct. The number of students on the rolls on dlst March was 92, including three ex¬ 
students, against 97 on the same date of the previous year. The average nuiMor on the 
rolls monthly was 83, and the average daily attendance 66. The students are classed as • 
follows:— 

First year ... ... ... ... 31 

Second „ ... ... ... ,,, 41 

Thin! „ ... ... ... ... i.! ... ii 

Fourth „ ... ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Classified according- to race, they consisted of 48 Boharis, 42 Bengalis, and two otBers. 

Classified according to relimon and social position, there were 78 Hindus, 10 Muhammadans, 
and four Christiana and others, of whom 14 belonged to tho upper classes, 77 to the middle, 
and one to tho lower. 

Of the total nurahor of students, more than half held scholarsliips, 51 being junior 
scholars, and six senior scholars. 

The number of students sent up to the First Examination in Arts was 33, of whom 18 
were passed, one being placed in the first division, nine in the seooni, and eight in the third 
Upon this result six senior scholarships were awarded. The failures wore — nine in EngliSh, 
six in the second language, three in history, eight in mathematics, and five in philosophy. 

Seven oandidatos wont up to the B.A. examination, and three passed in the second 
division. One candidate went up to the honor examination in philsophy, and was passed in 
the third division. 

The first and third year classes wore examined by the College staff, and all the students 
of the latter showed satisfactory progress. Some of the first year students were found 
deficient in more than one subjoct, and on the result two of them were deprived of their 
scholnrships, while the stipend of a tliii-d was suspended for two months. 

On the course of study followed in the College, the Principal says;— 

“ None of the first year students have taken up jtsychology, but they have all elected 
tho alternative course, which is chemistry. This was, 1 think, the bettor course, oon^dering 
that in this College they must of ueoessity take up chemistry in their tliird year, when they 
would be placed at a groat disadvantage, having to learn the subject along with others 
previously acquainted with it. 

“As I am convinced, however, that it would he a serious defect in a system of • 
education aiming to bn liberal if it did not orabrtvee some knowledge of at least the leading 
principles and facts of psychology, I have thought it advisable to give a oom-se of lectures on 
elementary psychology to the first year’s students as a preparation to their entering upon the 
study of logic, which is a compulsory subject at the Frst Examination in Arts. Hi tbs same 
class 14 students read Sanskrit, five Arabic, and three Persian. 

“In the second year class, 19 are studying, cliomistry, 22 psychology, 25 Sanskrit, eight 
Arabic, six Persian, and one Latin. 

“The studonta of tho third year (now 13 in number) have taken up the natural science 
course under Mr. Rogers. They hod no choice in the matter, as the Cefilege is not yot 
supplied with the apparatus requisite to illustrate lectures in physical science. Government 
has, however, sanctioned a grant of Rs. 10,000 for the purchase of soiontifio instruments. An 
indent for them is being prepared, and ii is to be hoped that they may be received before the 
beginning of next session. In this connexion, I may state that the late Lieutonant-Govemor 
gave his sanction to a proposal first made by tho late local committee, that tho balance 
standing at credit of the College Building Fund, Rs. 23,783, should be applied towards the 
erection <of lecture hall, with suitable rooms attached to it for obomical and other scientific 
experiments. Mr. Ewbank was good enough to prepare the necessary plans, which, after 
some. little modifications, were approved of. The iilxeoutlve Engineer has been already 
instructed to prepare detailed estimates and to commonoe preparations for building as soon as 
posribla.” 

pteil Servica Clusses .—Admission to this department being restricted, under the rules now 
in force, to candidates who have passed the Entrance examination, there were ody seven 
students on the rolls on the let April. On the course of study laid down for these students 
the Prind.(>al remarks ;-t- ^ ^ 

“The oourso of study prescribed for them embraces, in addition to suoh special snbj^ots" ' 

08 surveying, law, &o,, all*the branches required for the First Examination in Arts, except lofio * 
and a second language. It would therefore appew that, by takia^ up these two subieotft 
CSyil Service students may qualify themselves for flie First Arts e^»uiation, as as fssr to 
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«DpamoB Civil Bervioe examination, and’this double oourse has aooordingly been taken up by the present 
iHBTBucTioit. Civil Service class.” 

The result of the Civil Service examination of 1873 was very favorable to the students 
who went up frein the College; and, soon after it was made known, niunecous admissions 
to the Survey class took place. On the Slst March the number on the rolls of this 
class was 130, and throughout the year the monthly average number was 110, with an 
average daily attendance of 46. The great irregularity in attendance was due to the foot that 
the members of the class wore nearly all engaged in Government or private employment. 
The class was broken up after the Native Civil Service examination began, and 43 members 
went up to the examination, of whom only six belonged to the College. 

A very large proportion of the Survey class consisted of momboi-s who had to be taught 
in Urdu, and the survey teacher undertook the translation of the “ Notes on Engineering” into 
that language, and the book was ready by tho end of January. About the same tune up 
Urdu translation of Mr. Scott’s “ Notes on Surveying” appeared, and those translations greatly 
helped the candidates to prepare for the examination The English portion of the class fell 
off very considerably as tho time for tho examination approached, being unable to procure 
certificates of qualification in horsemanship. Indeed a panic was caused in the class by tho 
death of one of their fellow students from on accidental fall from his horse. Some of the 
students who were thus prevented fr(»m going up to the examination were the best in tho 
class. The Urdu students were irregular in attendance, and most of them (especially tho 
Muliammadans) wore deficient in mathematics, and the result of their examination oaunot but 
be bad. 

Lectures were given in ohomistry by Dr. Simpson and in botany by Mr. Eogers to tlie 
members of this Department without any cost to Govemmeul. 

The Law Lecturer opened his class with only four studouts, and there was no increase 
tin the month of Jnne, “ when owing, as it appears, to tho success which the class achieved 
at the preceding examination, and the eucourageraont that was given to the passed students 
in providing them, one and all, ■with good ajipointmeiils, there was a rush of students 
into the Civil Service classes till tho number in tho Law class <!amo up at one time 
to 88,” made up of 42 out-stndouts, 28 in-students, and 18 Urdu students. This number 
continued with slight variation till the time arrived for passing the preliminary examina¬ 
tion in horsemanship. This tost proved fatal, and many students, including some of the 
best, loft the class. 

None of the students of the late Civil Service class attended the gymnastic class; attend¬ 
ance is now compulsory. 

The foes collected from the Surveying and Law classes amounted to lls. 2,202, and the 
expenditure was Es. 4,870. 

Krishnagiior Collegb, General Department .—The number of students on the rolls on 
31st March was 46 against 52 at the same date in the previous year. Tho two classes 
stood thus:— 

Firstyear ... ... ... 19 

Second year .. ... ... ... ... 27 

Total ... 46 

« 

On the doorcase, in the number of students the Principal writes:— 

“ I am not able to explain satisfactorily the reason of this oontinued decrease in the 
numbers, unless it he that students were tirawn in different directions by the new outlets 
that have been afforded for native industry and talent independent of the Calcutta 
University. Then tlie University changes thomselves have militated against us; and now 
that chemistry has become fashionable, students will make every possible effort to go to 
thoBO colleges where they can get the best and most authoritative tuition. Several other 
causes might he assigned, but they probably may all be merged in one, and that one is the 
abolition of the two upper classes in 1872, since which time there has been a steady decrease 
both in tho F. A. classes and the school. But I am inelined to think that if all goes well, 
tho numbers in the College might eventually ho raised to GO, beyond whioh it is hardly 
desirable with our small staff that they should advance.” 

Twenty-six candidates wont up to the First Examination in Arts, of whom only six 
passed, one being placed in the first i^vision, three in .the second, and two in the tfajbrd. .On 
this result the Principal remarks:— 

“ This result is certainly most unsatisfactory. I am strongly of opinion that it does not 
represent the real merits of the class. I must observe in the first place that two of our best 
a/^^udents were taken ill during the examination, and were obliged to give up all further 
work. Then, of those who fmled, I find that one faffed in history alone, anotber in 
philosophy (done, and another in Sanskrit ^one. Such failures I oonilot hut thi^ very 
hi^, *a8 the sulqects are noi; of such a kind that failure in them neoeBBarily Bhqvs 
mental inoapaoity* on tho part of the student, and ' it would be well, I tinnk, if 
all who succeed in passing tho English and mathematical .test were allotved to pass in ia 
fonrtb okas. > . . , 
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“ In one respect we were fortunate at the last‘examination, inasmuch as we had one of 
the hest students of the yoar,^ He stood fifth in the first division, and I was in hopes that 
he woiJld have stood still higher, as in the whole course of my exporionoe I have never met 
with a student flrho wrote better English.” * 

Two senior scholarships were awarded on tho’result of this examination, one of the first 
grade and one of the second. On the introduction of chemistry into the E.A. standard, the 
Principal remarks:— 

“ The chemistry course is now being read by aU the students both of the first and second 
year classes. I consider this a decided improvement on the old philosophy course, although 
I cannot hut regret the way in wliioh the change has been effected, and must express my 
decided opinion that the subject is a very ill-chosen one. To understand ohemistry properly, 
the student ought to have a fair knowledge of the chief physical sciences. But a firat year 
student has read no physical science at all, and the second year student reads only tho elements 
of statics. Now, would it not have been a more rational plan to have added to the P.A. course 
the principal notions of dynamics and the outline.s of astronomy, which would have fitted in 
ufith the student’s previous reading, than to have hurled hiin at once into a science like 
chemistry, between which and tho student’s actually acquired scientific knowledge there is such 
avast andinsunnonnlable chasmy Contrast the importance of astronomy.bothhistorioaUyand 
dogmatically, with that of chemistry, and surely tho final decision w'lll bo that the fomrer 
subject is inunoasurahly the suiierior of the two. This being so, would it not he hotter tlxat our 
F.A. students, so many of whom terminate their studios at the E.A. examination, should have 
a fair knowledge of a subject which has engaged tho attention of the human mind ever since 
tho dawn of soionco, and which, in the hands of Copemieus, Kepler, Galiloo, and Newton, 
has revolutionised our whole mode of thought, than that they Bhouljj acquire a few scattored 
and imperfect notions about a subject whose origin is ooraparatively recent, and wliioJi 
can never produce that deep and -abiding inllueuoe upon the human mind Wliioh has 
been producfsd by its sister soieuoe, astronomy H I would also urge as another though 
auhordinato reason for selecting astronomy, tho absence of any expense in teaching it. It 
could ho taught by the professors who take tho mathematical course, and it would require 
no extensive and continuous oxj)ou(lituro for elahorato scientific toys in the way of apiiaratus. 
Knowing the fate of such scientific toys in past times, it is really grievous to see the money 
which is now being lavished upon a renewal of experiments which have already been tried and 
have signally failed. The proverb says (‘.rprrientia dued, hut it sooms to require a more than 
ordinarily wide basis of experience to convince our savans of the folly, and, I must say, 
unfairness, of spending large sums of money out of tho public revenues on more toys, which 
are in no way necessary for developing the scientific powers of our students. Another reason 
for objecting to a subject like chemistry is that it presses unfairly upon mofussil ctfileges, 
which have not a full European staff. It is impossible that a young Calcutta graduate, fresh 
frem his M.A., however, learned ho may bo, can teach tho subject with the same effect ns 
men who have studied it for years, and have been engaged in tlie practical work of 
teaching it, both in their own country and in Bengal. However well these young 
graduates may know tho subject themselves, they eaunot have that power which oomos 
from mature roflootion, frequent repetition,^ a trained faculty of expression, and continuous 
dogmatic exposition.” 

I cannot agree with Mr. Lohb in thinking that, in seeking to make a beginning of 
scientific teaching in our oollegos, the subject of ohemistry was ill-ohosen. It was deemed 
essential that tho subject seleoled should be one which involved teaching of a practical kind, 
and which was calculated to develop and train the powers of observation rather than those 
of mere memory. The claims of dynamics wore not overlooked, hut tho fundamental concep¬ 
tions of this subject were thought not^ only to he too difficult in themselves for this class 
of students, hut also to involve experimental illustrations to make them clear, wliieli it 
would be impraetioahlo to carry out. The importance of astronomy was recognized by post¬ 
poning its introduotion only to tho next stage of a student’s career. 

Bkehamt'ohk (jOLlege, General Department.—■TSxeeeQ were only 20 students on the rolls on 
dlst Mai-oh, being four less than tho number in tho precedmg j^ear. Tho first year class 
oontoined 12 students and the second yoar class eight. It seems very unlikely that thei-e will 
he any increase in the number of students. Ten candidates went up to the F.A. oxonjina- 
tion, and four were passed, one being in the second division and three in the third. A senior 
scholarship was awarded to tho candidate in the second division and made tenable in the 
Presidency College. 

Arrangements have been made to teach chemistry and botany to the Civil Service e1ns«, 
which contained only five students on -list March. The Law Lecturer lias also kindly# 
consented to give two lectures a week to tho class without any remuneration. 

Sanskrit Oollecik, College DgjerrtoicM/.—Tlfero were 26 students on the rolls of tMs" 
department on Slst March. They were nil Hindus, and 26 belonged to the middle classes and 
one to ^be upper. Ten candidates went up to tho F.A. ■examination, and six were passed, 
one being pla^d in the first division, one in the second, and four in tho third. A second 
grade senior scholarship was awarded to tho candidate placed in tlj^^t division. * 
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Throe oandidatos went up to the examination for honors and the degree of M.A. in 
Sanskrit, All passed, and Umesohandra Bataryal gained a first class in honors, trhile 
Prannath Pandit gained a second olass. « 

The oxomifiation for scholarships and prizes was conducted hj the Odlloge staff, and 
upon the resnlt of the examination eight senior and eight junior scholarships were awarded. 

Prizes of hooks wefe awarded to the junior classes to the extent of Rs, 149. 

In connexion with the changes on the staff of the College the Principal remarks;— 

“ The College felt an iircparahlo loss in consequence of the retirement, on superannua¬ 
tion pension, from 1st January, of Pandit Taranath Tarkavaohasputi, the profoundly 
learned I’rofessor of Hindu I'hilosophy and Sanskrit Grammar. His plaiM was filled 
tip on 20th February by Pandit Gris Chuiidra Vidyaratna, Professor of Sanskrit Literature. 
Pandit Madliusudau Sntriiiratna, of Nadia, a good general scholar, whose speoiolity is 
Hindu Law, and wlio has a largo reputation in the country as a distinguishe'd professor of 
that subject, was appointed on the 2nd March to fill the post vacated by Professor Gris Chandra. 
Tho changes caused by the rotireraont of Professor Taranath were accompanied by a redistribu¬ 
tion of the Professor’s duties—Pandit Mobes Chandra Nyayaratna being entrusted with 
the teaching of Hindu Philosophy aud Rhetoric with the title of Senior Professor; Pandit 
Grts Chandra Vidyaratna with that of Sanskrit Literature and Grammar; and Pandit 
Madhusudan Smiitiratna with that of Hindu Law, under the title of Junior Professor.” 

. Cuttack Hioh Sch(K)L, College Department. —There were 17 students on tho rolls on dlst 
March against 14 at sumo date of the previous year. Only two candidates were sent up to tho 
First Examination, of whom one jjassed. The head-master rightly attributes the emn,!! 
number of students to the paucity of schools in Orissa educating up to tho Entrance standard. 

Beauleaii High School. —No candidates have yet gone up to the First Examination 
fKm this school, but it will send can(Rdatos to tho next examination in December. The 
number of students on tho rolls on 31st March was 27, df whom nine belonged to the second 
year class aud 18 to the first year. 

Genekai, Absemuly’s Coi,legb.—O n the 3l8t March tho College oontainod 80 students 
on tho rolls, viz., 22 in the first year class, 2;) in the second year, 12 in tho third year, aud 21 
in the fourth year. The College sent up 18 candidates to the First Examination, of whom 
11 passed—one in the fii-st division, two in the second and eight in tho tliird. For the 
B.A. degree, 24 candidates appoarod, of whom 10 wefe passed—one in the first division, 
two in tho second, and seven in tho tliird. Four candidates went up to the M.A. examina¬ 
tion, and two pa8,9ed—ono in tlio second division and one in the third. 

The fees collected in tho College classes during the year were Rs. 4,303. 

Fube Chu»(ti College. —At the end of tho year there were 74 students in the College 
classes, viz., 21 in the first year class, 24 in second year, 15 in the third year, and 14 in the 
fourth year. The average number on the rolls for the year was 90, aud the fees ooUeoted 
amounted to Rs. 5,310. 

The College sent up 37 candidates to tho Fir.st Examination, and 15 passed—six in the 
second division and nine in tho third. For tho B.A. de^oo 17 candidates appeared, of whom 
eight passed—three in the second division and five in the third. At the M.A. examination 
six capdidatf'S appeared and four passed. The Principal remarks:— 

“ There is little now in our college arrangements tins year, except that we have made 
provision for teaching physical science for the B course for the B.A. degree. The number of 
students studying tho B course at the end of the year was 11, viz., in the fourth year five 
and ip tho third year six. Tho number of students studying chemistry was 16, viz., 11 in 
second year and, five in the first.” 

St. Xavier’s College. —The number of pupils on*the rolls on Slst March was 39—12 
in the first year class, 10 in the second, 6 in the third, and 11 in the fourth. At tiie First 
Examination seven candidates appeared, of whom two passed in the second division and three 
in the third. No candidates went up to the B.A. examination. The fees oolleoted in the 
college department amounted to Rs. 2,472. 

, Ijondon M 1 S.S 10 N College, Bhowanieoke. —^The total number of boys in the College and 
school departments on Slst March was CC9. Of these eight were in the second j^ear college 
class and 19 in the first ^ear. Seven candidates went up to the First Examinauon flifid mx 
passed—two in tho first division, one in the second, and three in the third. TJ^n this result, 
three senior scholarships were gained. 

Cathedral Mission College.—T he number of students on the rolls on Slst Mardi was 
60, distributed os follows ;— 

' First year ... ... ... ... 19 

Second year (chemistry 6, psychology 19) ... 25 ’ 

, . Third year (A course 7, B ooii'se 9) ... . 16 

■ The Principal writes“ The fourth year class is this year in abeyance. I menllq^md ' 
in my report lart year what, as far as I op^d ascertain, was the cause of out small atten4<U»6e 
in tl» third year class, sifiall number gradually got less in the course of the yeAr, and 
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as there was little likelihood of the olaas recovering, we thought it better, with your sanction, 
not to carry it on to the fourth year. Several faiW B.A students from other polleges have 
^plieC for admission this year, but we did not think it worth while to yo-open the class. 
This year it wih be observed that the third year class is in better condition; &nd in consider¬ 
able measure its more prosperous state is owing to the arrangement which has been recently 
sanctioned, by which students of this College are at liberty to attend the lectures on chemistry 
and physical science at the Presidency College.” 

Nineteen students went up to the First Examination, and 10 passed—one in the first 
division, four in the second, and five in the third. A senior scholarship was gained by the 
student in the first division. Twenty candidates went up to the B. A. examination, and only 
six passed. One was plaood sixth in the list, having been eleventh on the First Arts Iwt two 
years before: two passed in the second division and three in the third. On the result of the 
B.A. examiutftion the Prineipal observes:— 

“ The result of this examination was very disappointing. This was a good average class, 
and some of the students, as far as I could judge, were far above the average. I ascertained 
that these latter students had done exceedingly well in some subjects; and, had they not made 
shipwreck on the rook of mathomatios, would have taken high places in the list of successful 
candidates. One student, a Government scholar, called on me, and, with oommendablo candour, 
confessed that his failure was entirely owing to his own lock of diligence.” 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION.—The higher branches of professional instruction taken 
cognizance of by the University of Calcutta are Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. 

Law. —Law is now taught in only six of the Government colleges and high schools, and 
at the end of the ycai- the classes contained 299 pupils, distributed as follows:— 


Presidency College 

ss* 

• •• 


182 

Hooghly College 


SIS 


32 

itrishnaghur College 


sss 


4 

Dacca College 


• »i 


27 

Patna Oollego 


s s s 


34 

Midnapore High School 

••• 

••• 

Total 

20 


This is less by 126 than tho number returned in the preceding year, when there were 
law classes in nine colleges, with an attendeneo of 425 pupils. 

The falling off is due partly to tho new rules promulgated by the High Court for tho 
qualifioatious of pleaders, which make the First Ai‘ts test the standard for admission to the 
Higher Pleadership examination instead of the Entrance tost, and partly, a^ explained 
last year, to the overstocking of tho legal profession. 

The total cost of the law departments was Rs. 26,404, and the' receipts from foes were 
Rs. 26,374, 80 that the nett co.st of the law classes to Government was Rs. 30. 

Late Examination .—At the examination for tho B.L. degree there were 103 candidates, 
of whom 101 belonged to BcugaL 

Of the latter, nine passed in the first division and 60 in the second, os shown below 


Colleges. 

Presidency College ... 

Hooghly College 
Kridintiglmr College 
BerhumiKiro College* 

Dacca College 
Patna College 
Cuttack High School 

'I’otal 


Number passed. 


Numl>er of 

l8t 

end 

caodidiites. 

Divisioa. 

Division. 

8.5 

7 

06 

9 

2 

6 

3 


3 

1 


4 

1 

, ,, 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 

—. — 


_ 

101 

9 

69 


For the license in law there were 65 candidates, of whom 46 passed, distributed 


as follows: — 




Collsges, 




Presidency College 
Hooghly College 
Krisluiaghur College 


• •• 

42 29 


k 

10 7 


sss 

4 3 

' ‘ Berhatnpore College 


• ss 

6 5 

Dacca College 



3 2 


Total ... 65 46 


This was the last examination for a license m law which the University will hold, alid 
all candidates were admissible who had failed at any former for examination, ‘ or who, being 
eligible for the examination of 1873, had then been prevented from coming forward. 


* Tlut oliut ftt Beriumpore waa.ftbolislwd beforo tiie ond of 
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la future the examination for the B.L. degree is the only ordinary examination in 
law which thq Univereity undertakes to conduct. 

Law Classes.— The following information is extracted from the reports of^the several law 
departments. 

Presidency College. —Tho following tahlo shows tho number of students on the rolls 
of the law department on 3lst March during the past four years:— 



1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

Third year class . 

01 

’ 08 

20 

4S 

Second year class 

117 


is 

> <13 

First year class .. 


81 

03 

80 

Second year pleadership class.. 

3S 

51 

30 

10 

First yoar plcadenhtp class . 

(VI 

sr 

31 

2 

Total 

310 

270 

189 

182 


The decline in the strength of the pleadership classes is thus explained by the 
Prinoiml:— • 

“Tho examination for ndmis.sion to the roll of pleaders is conducted under rules framed 
by tho High Court, and the University Entrance examination was originally laid domi as 
the tost of general education which candidates wen> required to have passed. Luring 187.3 
tho High Court revised ttie rules and substituted the first examination in Arts for the Entrance 
exSimination as the tost of general proficiency, with effect after tho examination of (March) 1874. 
As very few of the pleadership candidates hod passed or could hope to pass tho first examina¬ 
tion in Arts, there was no course open to them but to ask the High Court to postpone the 
action of the new rules till 187fi, or to abandon their law studies. Tho High Court having 
given no encouragement to a proposal to defer tho action of tho new rules, the candidates 
have necessarily given uji the study of law.” 

Claasifiod according to religion, the 182 students consist of 17f) Hindus and three Muham¬ 
madans. Classified according to social position, 31 belong to the upjier classes and 1-51 to 
tho middle classes. 

In 1872-73 the receipts from fees exceeded the disbursements on account of the law 
classes by Es. 8,2()2 ; but owing to the decrease in the strength of the classes (the third year 
and ple/idership), in which the fee was Es. 10 a month, tho financial result of the year showed 
an excess of disbursements over receipts, amounting to Es. 1,319. To remedy tliis, tho fee 
payable by second year students has been raised from Es, 5 to 10 during the current year, 
the fee being stiU fixed at Es. 6 for first year students. 

Tlie law department sent up 8-') candidates for the degree of B.L., of whom seven passed 
in the first class and 56 in tho second. The department also sent up 42 candidates for 
Ihe lioeuso, of whom 29 wore successful. 

Hooghly College. —The following table shows tho niunber of students on the rolls on. 
the 31st March for the last throe years:— 



1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

Mulmiiinimlaim 

... 12 

Jfi 

r> 

IIlllllllS 

... 48 

44 

27 


0(» 

59 

B2 


The decrease is owing to the changes in the rules of the High Court for admission to 
tho Pleadership examination. As the, current expenses of the department can no longer ^ 
met by tho fees, it will bo necossaxy to reconsider tho scBeme under which the law lecturer 
is paid, or to close tho classes. 

Classified according to social position, the students consisted of one belonging to the 
njqicr classes, 29 to the middle, and two to the lower. 

The fee collections were loss’by Es. 1,001 than duiing the previous year; but nov^itholess 
they exceeded tho expenditure for the year by Es. 234. 

Eight students passed the B.L. examination, two being placed in the first class and 
six in the second. Out of seven candidates for-the license, six were suooessful. 


Daijoa College. —On the 31st March the classes compared with those of the samb date 
in 1873 stood ns below:— 


Third vear class 

fy ,,, 


!•« 

1873. 

... 1 

1874. 
6 . 

».. 

• •• 

... 5 

4 

First „ 

a »a 

s ... 

... 5 

7 

SooortJ year plBadera 

>.* 

... 

... 29 

# 

First „ „ : 


... 

... 27 

2 




Total ... 67 

37 
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The deolino in the strength of the clasges is due entirely to the new rulM of the High 
Court for the admission of pleaders. The wngle student of the third year class of 1878 was 
a-depijty magistrate, but his removal from Dacca prevented his going up to the University 
examination for,B.L. Pour ex-students, however, went up, and were all successful, as were 
two out of three ex-students who were candidates for a license. 

Patka Colleok. —The number of students on the rolls at the end of the year was 34, 
being a decrease of 27 on the returns of last year. 

They are distributed as follows:— * 


Third year class 
Secoea „ 

First „ 

Second year pleaders 
First „ „ 


6 

3 
7 

14 

4 


34 


Classified according to race and religion, they consisted of 15 Beharis and 19 Bengalis, 
of whom 27 were Hindus and seven Muhammadans. The main cause of tho falling otf in 
the number of students is tho alteration in the High Court rules for the admission of pleaders; 
but the opening of the Civil Service classes also affected the strength of the department to some 
extent. The receipts from fees wore lis. 410 in excess of the expenditure on account of the 
lecturer’s salary. Only one student went up to the B.L. examination, and he was successful. 

Krisiinaohub C01.LEGE. —The number of students at the end of the year was four; at 
the end of tho previous year it was seven. Three candidates went up to the B.L. examina¬ 
tion, and all were passed. For the license four candidates appeared and three were successful. 
The lecturer in law received tho fees collected, and there was no oxpqpditure of Stale money. 
Probably this department will cease to exist after the end of the current session. • 


Medtctnf.. —EngUsh Medical Classeg .—In the English Department of the Medical College, 
for which the standard of admission is at present the Univeraity Entrance test, the roll 
number on the hist March last was 319, against 295 in tho preceding yeai“. 

The cost of the Department was lis. 1,09,815, of which Its. 86,197 was defrayed out of 
tho public revenues, aaid Es. 23,618 was mot by foes. In the preceding year the fees 
amounted to Es. 17,914, and tho charge to Government was returned at Es. 1,23,030. 

The cost per head to Government was lis. 326-8, as calculated on an average daily 
attendance of 264 students. 

Three years after entering the College the students are eligible for admission to tho 
University’s first examination in medicine and surgery, imd after passing this test, they are 
admitted two years later to the final examination for the license in medicine and surgery or 
for tho M.B. degree. 

Ezamimtwm in Medicine .—For tho first M.B. examination, six candidates presented 
themselves, of whom one passed in tho first class and three in tho second. For the first 
L.M.S. examination on the 3l8t March lost, there were 113 candidates, of whom 84 passed. 

For the second or final M.B. examination there were two candidates, and one passed in 
the second class. For the second L.M.S. examination, there were 47 candidates, of whom 36 
were successful. ' . . . • 

The Junior Board of Examiners again reoommendod that the first examination in Arts 
should be substituted for the Entrance Examination, as the qualification for admission to the 
study of medicine in connection with the Univeraity. Their recommendation has been 
accepted by the syndicate, and will be sent up to the senate for sanction. Tho Lieutenant- 
Governor has signified his approval of the change, and it will no doubt be shnrtly embodied 
in the University regulations. 

Vernacular Medical Classes .—Tho Bengali medical classes, which were removed from the 
MMio^ College in the course of lost year and attached to the Pauper Hospital at Sealdah, 
have again received a considerable accession of pupils. On 31st March last tho roll number 
of fliese pluses ^ows an attendance of 606 students against 461 in the preceding year. 

Their total cost has been Es. 26,320, of which Es. 16,900 was covered by fee receipts 
and ,11a. 8,420 was defrayed from the public revenues. In the preceding year the fee receipts 
were Es. 12,732 and the cost to Government was' returned at Es. 16,609^. 

Of the Bengali studepts, 77 passed their final examination during the year and have 
qualified themselves for the grades of vernacular liooutiato and native apothecary. In the 
preceding year the corresponding number was 50. 

The Superintendent of the school remarks “ that the general conduct of tho students has 
been satisfactory and orderly, and that they fuUy appreciate the advantages derived by their 
transfer to this sohooL The diesectiug-room is spacious, airy, and will be well lighted as' 
soon as the additional windows are completed. The lecture-rooms, as a temporary arrange¬ 
ment, afford fair accommodation.” • • 

in the Hindustani olasses the attendance has fallen from 101 on Slst March 1873 te 72 
at the some date in the present year. The Hindustani students are s^endiaries and pay nd 
fees, but the small sum of Bs. 72 was realized from *them in fines. ‘ l^e cost at the elqsses 
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to (ioTemment was Bs. 31,072. Of tlieso students 84 passed their final examination and hare 
been declared qualified for employment as hospital assistants. In the preoeding year the 
number that qualified was 29. 

The new .medical school at Patna was opened after the expiration of the year tinder 
report. It is hardly yet in working order, but it is intended that the HindimtHoi nisjiaBB ahull 
bo transferred to it when the necessary arrangements have been completed. 

On the transfer of the Bengali and military classes Dr. Ohevers says:— 

“ As the Bengali class has been removed, and the military class will in all probability 
leave the college before they can fully engage in the work of the present session, I feel 
called upon to take the occasion of expressing the great satisfaction which I have for many 
years felt in the admirably steady and coiiBoientious manner in which the teachers have per¬ 
formed the duty of giving instruction in two vernaculars (t.e., in carrying through two 
entirely distinct and separate courses of lectures and examinations) to twd classes whose 
aggregate number has year by year increased during the past 14 years from 275 to 937. I 
have always esteemed the senior members of the teacher staff as ofiBoers of the highest 
character, and os men of science second to none whom the profession of medicine has produced 
in India The senior teachers are all pupils of our own, whom we have been permitted to 
select most carefully with a full knowledge of their high personal character and remarkable 
attainments in the subjects which they teach. 1 should be wanting in duty if I failed 
earnestly to recommend the staff of teachers to the approval of Government, and to the 
esteem and confidence of the authorities with whom they are now associated.” 

Engineering. —Civil engineering is taught in a special departanent of the Presidency 
College. 

The following table shows the number of students on the rolls of this department on 
Slst March during the iast four years:— 
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On the largo increase of students the Principal remarks:— 

“ I stated m my last report that I expected a large influx of students on the opening of 
the new session in Juno. The admissions were, however, more numerous than I anticipated. 
On the 30th June last there were 155 regular students and three out-students on the roll of 
the first year class, and 32 students on the roll of the special class for candidates desirous of 
qualifying to pass the tests in engineering and surveying for the subordinate executive 
service. In August the register of these classes contained 160 regular students, 23 out- 
students, and 54 special students. In January the special class had decreased to 41, and 
them attendance ceased at the end of the month. The tostinotion between regular students 
and out-students is that the latter have not passed the University Entrance examination; 
and, as might be expected of candidates who have not passed the elementary tost of a 
general examination, their progress has been extremely unsatisfactory. It is not desirable to 
shut out absolutely every candidate who has not passed the Entrance examination, but it 
will be necessary to limit the privilege to the very few who can give satisfootoiy reasons for 
not having passed this test The regular staff of the department was insumoient for the 
large increase in the niunber of students, and two native lecturers were engaged to assist in 
teaching the junior classes.” * * 

The gross expenditure for the year was larger than for the previous year by Ea. 6,328, 
owing to the appointment of the two native assistants on Es. 125 each per mensem, the 
addition of Bs. 100 a month to the solaiy of the professor of drawing, and the wlvanoe of 
the professors in the steps of their grades. The nett expenditure by the State was, however, 
less by Bs. 2,342 than in the previous year, owing to the large increase in the fee eoU^ons. 

The Principal is of opiniatn that the monthly fee might be raised from Es. 6 to Bs. 7 a 
month without inflicting hardship on any one. , 

Classified aooordiiig to religion, the students consisted of 221 Hindus, two Midiajntiia- 
dans. and foiir Christians. Th$ return of social position of pupils shows that four bdonged 
< to the upper, 222 to the middle, and one to the lower classes. 

On the result of the annual examination in May, out of 75 students in the |hst year 
class, 39 were promoted to the second ytar class, 30 failed, and six wsre turned otit of the 
examination for copying. Of the 39 second year students who oame up for exanflnaiami, 
.24 were promoted to the third year class, two were awarded overseer’s oertifioataii, one Wat 
tan^.qut for copying, five withdrew from the examiuariim, and seven foiled. 
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On the reenlt of the examination of the second year students, the Forbes’ Scholarships 
•were awarded to Bhutnath Ohakravarti and Beni Krishna Basu. The 20 students forming 
the th^ year class went up to the University examination—four for the degree of B.O.E, 
and lo for th^ license. Onljr one of (lie former and two of the latter wen^ successful, the 
failmres being mainly in engineering subjects. The three successful candid’ates have eadi 
received soholorships of Bs. 60 a month for two years, during the 'term of which they are 
attached to works in progress at the Presidency for tho purpose of acquiring some practical 
knowledge of their profession. 

During the session seven students left the senior classes to take up appointments as 
survey teachers in mofussil schools, and nine left to take up appointments in we Department 
of Public Works as overseers or surveyors. 

Two of the licentiate scholarships not having been taken up on the result of the University 
examination, the disposable allowance of Its. 100 a month was, under the orders of Gfovem- 
m’cnt, appropriated in proidding two scholarships of Bs. 25, and one of Es. 20, and two of Rs. 16, 
for the best of tho newly admitted students who were not already holders of scholarships. The 
scholarships of Rs. 25 and Rs. 20 were given to students who had passed the first examina¬ 
tion in Arts, and those of Rs. 15 to students who had passed the Entrance examination, in 
both eases according to the order of merit of the applicants in the University oxaminativn 
lists. 

AU the classes wont out as usual in tho first week of November for three months’ drill in 
practical surveying. 

St;Hooi. OF Akt.—T here has been again a large increase in the number of students at the 
School of Art, which has risen from 94 in March 1873 to 129 at the same date in 1874. 

The attondanoe for the last five years has been as follows:— 

1879. IWl. 1878. 1878. 1874. 

Numhnr of Htuderits OD Slsi March 48 72 30 94 129 

Of the 129 students on the rolls on the Gist March last, 122 were Hindus, two Muhammadans, 
four Christians, and ono Budhist, and nearly all belonged to the middle classes, 119 being 
returned under that head; only ono belonged to the higher classes and nine to the lower 
olasses. 

The principal, Mr. Locke, again complains of tho difficulty he oxpmences in keeping 
students long enough in the school to educate them thoroughly as professional draughtsmen. 
Tho following figures show the length of time during which the 129 students on the roll 
on the 31st Maroh ha<l been under instruction : — ^ 

88 had been in the school for less than 1 year. 

21. had been more than 1, but less than 2 years. 

4 « » 3 „ ,, 3 

8 „ „ 3 ,, ,, 4 

3 „ » 4 „ ,, 6 

6 „ ). S years. 

It is gratifying, however, to be able to report that the work produced during the last 
year has been decidely superior to the work of any former year. , 

Ilis ExoeUenoy the Viceroy has again afforded much enoouragement to the school, 
which is warmly acW^'wledged by the Principal. Mr. Locke ■writes:—“ His Excellency has 
paid tho Bohool onotW v^t; and to his expressions of satisfaction and the substantial 
moouragement of several most liberal oommissions to the advanced students I attribute the 
iroely moreased number of our students and the degree of prosperity whjoh the school 
njoys in spite of disadvantages, which are very serious.’’ One great drawback is the want of 
sufficient accommodation in the school building, besides which the staff of teachers is 
iuBuffloiont to provide proper instruction for the pupils'. 

NORMAL SOHOOIiS.—There are now 41 Government normal schools for the train¬ 
ing of schoolmasters, organized under the Resolution of the Slst July 1873, and there axe 
besides 13 aided normm schools—ll for masters and four for mistresses—most of which 
aye in connection -with missionary bodies. 

At (Re end of the yesaf the Government schools contained 1,686 pupils, and the aided 
aohools 664 pupils, of whom 95 are young women in training for mistresses. Of the Qoveniinent 
schools, nine are first grade school^ which prepare teachers for vernacular schools of the middle 
eliijia, as well as gurus for primary sohoola; the remainder axe at present intended to su^y 
gurus for village schools only, oM for these the standard of instruction is very low, .The 
reports of the year show that there is a general consensus of opinion’in favor of raising this 
standard and otherwise improving the oonmtion of the sohools. , < 

The returns fail to snow the total number of^ toaohership certificates granted during 
yew; hut the oertifioateB issued in some dutriots ore noted in the reports, most of «moh 
coated valuable infonoation and suggestions regarding the arrangements for noimal M&ools 
M BOW in force. 
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Bordwan Division.—^T lie old normal schools at Hooghly, Burdwan, and Kidnapora 
have been re-organissod in accordance with the orders laid down in the July Resolution, Snd 
two new third class schools have been established at Beerbhoom and Bankoora. The number 
of teaohership certificates granted during the year was 192, and most of those who ^ned 
them had obtained employment before the expiration of the year. The Inspector writes— 
“ With reference to the course prescribed for normal schools, it seems to be the general opinion 
that the course of the guru class o^ht to be extended to the Rule of Three and Proportion 
according to thoEngliw stylo; whilst the readers ought to include the old and popular epics.” 

OAi.ctTTTA.—There is a first grade Government normal school in Coloutta for pandits and 
gurus, and two aided normal schools for mistresses. 

The Government normal school contains 72 pupUs. This school, writes the Inspector, 
“ has always been a first grade normal school for pandits. It received a terrible blow in 
the year imder report by the order of Sir George Campbell, which diverted half'of its stipend 
allowances to the maintenance of primary gurus belonging to the 24-Pergunnahs district.” 
The pandit class in the school has made considerable progress in practical surveying. 

PaEBiDENfur Division. —Outside Calcutta there ore normal schools for gurus at Krishna- 
ghur, Jessore, and Boraset; while one-half of the stipend aUowance in the Calcutta normal 
school is devoted to the maintenance of primary gurus nominated hy the Aliporo district oom- 
mittoe. It appears that the Jossore committee still adheres to the old and higher course laid 
down for the guras trained for the improved Bhu Dev pathsalas, and the Inspector gives 
his opinion in favor of adopting this standard generally in all the normal schools for gurus. 

“ As regards the expenditure of normal school power on the E pathsala gurus, we have 
certainly not had time to form a final practiool opinion regarding it. It is clear, however, 
that we have arrived at a final conclusion in the case of Jessore, and have got some grounds 
lor expecting the same*" conclusion to result at Baraset. These normal schools have got 
money and teaching power for teaching a far higher standard, and I muolu wish that in all 
the standard could bo raised at once at least to me old guru-training school standard of 
Babn Bhu Dev Mukhurji, i.e., the standard now actually being taught in Jessore, viz., the 
standard for D pathsala gurus.” 

Rajshahyb Division. — There is a nomal school for gums in each of the seven districts 
of the Rajshahye Division; they contained 314 pupils at the end of the year, of whom 1.08 were 
Hindus and 106 Muhammadans. In the course of the year 89 teaohorship certificates were 
granted to normal school pupils; and of these 09 are reported to have been placed in charge 
of schools. The Inspector, Babn Bbu Dev Mukhurji, discusses the position of the normal 
schools at some length;— 

“ I have been connected with the normal system of education in this oountiy almost 
from its very commoncemont. The essential parte of that system were two: first, to make 
normal schools precede those institutions which wOro to get teachers from them; second, to 
invariably have a boarding establishment in connection with a normal school. 

“Last year the system of normal schools received its fullest development at once. 
Eveiy district was supplied with a normal school. But a large number of normal schools 
had been already started the year before. The normal schools sot up last year did not 
therefore actually precede, but they followed the sohools which are to take teachers from them. 
This will doubtless cause some difficulty in the end. The process under which qualified teachers 
are provided, before village schools are started, is a slow process, but it ^oids many evils. 

“ In the first place, it prevents the wastage of supervision. InspMtion can do little to 
improve schools when the teachers are almost as ignorant as those whom they profess to 
instruct; secondly, it does not require the normal schools themselves to be worked at too 
high a pressure; thirdly, it avoids the difficulty of having to oust those teachers whom: we 
have once set up and subsidized. The last difficulty is practically so great thdt in the North- 
Western Provinces, where the holqas had preceded the normal sohools, they had not been able 
to effect the desired change of teachers in half the number of their village sohools in the 
space of more than 12 years. In Oudh they carefully avoided it by not setting up viRage- 
Bchools too fast and spending in the beginning a large part of the cess money in the normal 
schools, in order to get in hand the teachers who were to be in charge of the village sehools. 

“ But whatever the difficulty may be, it will now have to be met; and there is one th^g 
to bo said, that although the normal schools in the present case have not preceded, they have 
yet very closely followed upon the primary schools lately'started in Bengw. 

“ The question is, whethor the normal sohools should be worked fast with a view to 
take, 80 to soy, the village schools, or proceed leisurely to prepare really competent teaolieBB. 
In l^ibna, fiie Deputy Inspector already oomplains that the normal school there, turning oat M 
it does a batch of teachers every quarter of the year, is oreating a supply fax in exeess of 
the demand. In Maldah, the Deputy Inspector says the people will not be satisfii^ with 
inoompetwit and incapable teadiers. For nay part, I believe that we Should not jtry to, work 
the ‘normal sohools too fast; the course should not in any case be less than tW of Otio 
fall year. Not only is work at high pressure in the normal school inefleefciv© 
paipeee--.>the improvement of Rie teachers—but it is less eoonomioal in the long Tub. In the 
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* Noith^Westo Proyinoes more than half the teachers turned out from the normal sohools 
did not (as I foun^in 1868) take or get into service as village teaohere. 

respect to the second point, which under the old scheme provided %aoh, normal 
school with a b()arding establishment, 1 have to observe that such a provigion is, in my 
opinion, absolutely necessary for the accommodation of the students, most, if not all, of whom 
Gome from the intenor of the distriots. It is also greatly conducive to their improvement and 
the conservation of their morals; in fact, it is a simple necessity. All the head-masters and 
some of the district committees asked for this provision to be made at the normal sohools under 
them, and in some shape or other they arc trying to keep up the boarding establishments 
where they' had them before.” 

On this the Commissioner remarks“ The Inspector’s observations are wU wortliy 
of serious oonsidoration. I quite approve of the year’s course he suggests; and, considering 
that existing und prospective grants are not likely to admit of any great number of extra 
primary sohools being established, there is no pressure for teachers, and wo may os well have 
them tWoughly_ trained. With regard to the boarding establishments, the funds do not 
admit of them being kept up, but the subject is one that should be kept in view.” 

CoocH Bkha.1i Division. —No normal school has yet been established in the Oooch Beljar 
division. 

Dac.'CA Division —The normal sohools at Dacca and Mymensiugh ore of old standing. 
They have been reorganized under the orders of July 1873, and now schools have beoi^estaD- 
lish^ at Fureodpore, Biirrisal, and Sylhet, which began work about February 1874. They 
contain altogether 244 pupils, of which 190 arc Hindus (including seven Chandals in 
Ihiroodpore), 58 are Muhammadans, and one is a Hnjan of Mymohsingh. The Inspector is 
not satisfied with the present arrangements for these sohools. He,writes;—“The sehools 
are not yet all housed; in Fureedpore especially the want of a house is severely felii 
The numbers at Dacca have fallen rapidly within the last two years; certainly not 
from any fault in the head-master, Bahu Dina Natli Son, but from the aboUtion of 
Sanskrit and the reduction of paudifs stipends. Mymensingh school (which has been 
• reduced to the second grade) for the iirosout is flomushing; but the order of Government 
tliat second grade normal sohools shall reserve all their stipends for gurus, will destroy the 
usefulness and popularity, of the school before long. It seems to mo that the chief value of 
the normal school disappears wth this restriction. In Baekergunge and in Sylliet the pandits, 
as a rule, are very bad, and Dacca normal school pupils will not, unless natives of the district, 
go thither under Bs. 18 or Ks. 20 a month. Sometimes lls. 25 is paid for a man who would 
got Bs. ,15 at the same class of school in Dacca district. To set up a normal school and at the 
same time to restrict its stipends to gurus, seems to me to be throwing away a great oppor¬ 
tunity. I’rovision, indeed, is made for a pandit course; but without stipends and without 
the prospect of getting them, I do not quite understand bow classes can he expected to fill. 
In Dacca normid school nearly half the pupils have no stijiemls; but they all know that they 
are eligible for stipends after the yoaily examinations, and that fact is a sntficient encourage¬ 
ment to them to continue. In the absence I'f any such incentive, the clatiees will bo nearly 
". nominal; and in that case the newly appointed head-masters arc a body of men much above 
this jvork. They have been selected with great care and are highly paid; I consider them 
thrown away if they have to teach gurus the rudiments of spoiling and arithmetic. A ^liree 
year course is not required in all schools; iu most the two year course laid down would 
satisfy every need; but without that, the sciheme as it stands seems to bb a deplorable waste of 
money and power. I partially except Fureedpore scliool, for in that district middle education 
is not vigorous, and pathsalas are mostly required; but oven there the magistrate has decided 
that a one year, course for pandits is necessary.” 

CminAGONG DI^^SION.—There is a first grade normal BohcMil of old standing at 
Chittagong and two new sohools have been opened for the other districts under the orders of 
July—one ,.of the second grade at Comillah, and one of the third gi'ade at Noakholly. 
Mr. Croft texites:— 

“In Chittagong school, half the stipends are reserved for gunis, to the amount of 
Es. 150 ft month (I have described above the superior attainments of the Chittagong guruS); 
and when it is remembered that the ram oourse is confined to the four rules of arithmetic, 
and to reading and writing'the vemaoulBr, it might be oonjeotured that the normal sohool 
trai^g would not teach them much. In fact, when the -Magistrate direoted the Deputy 
Inspeotor in March last to send in 10 guras, “ to be trained for six months in the class,” 
thelatter, up to the date of his report, had only been able to discover five, who ought be 
Galled in^oient (putting aside old mtajis and gurumahashays whom it was not designed to 
bring in), and these five came in not to learn anything, W to get the oertifioate; In« 
Cliittagong the middle schools will supply oompetent gimis in any quantity. On thoi other 
hand; liere is an aotive and constant demand % trained pandits, and the norinal abhoei 
/Wmbt nhw, supply the vacancies that arise.. The middle sohools of Chittagong are the Wrst 
itilhei^riidon,and idte strength of the normal sohool should be obieily direoted toittheir 
impioveiinGnt. The ossigumeut has been raised from .Bs. 2,124 to Bs. 8,840 per ann^~^s 
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wasteful and useless expenditure if it is to be largely diverted from pandits, wbo need instruo-# 
tion, to gurus who do not. ^ 

“ In C(5millah school, being a school of the 2nd class, all the stipends are reserved for 
gurus, and another groat opportunity is thrown away. The crying want of CJoraiUah is good 
pandits; for a series of years it has suifered from bad ones, who encumber certain schools very 
injuriously. The now head-master of the normal school is a young man of ability and 
vigor; if all his business is to teach gurus the rudiments of Bengali and arithmetic, there 
wUl be a ludicrous waste of power.” 

Patna Division. —There is a first grade normal school at Patna; at Gya, Arrah, Ohupra, 
and Mozuffeorporo there are second grade schools; and theic is a thin! grade school at 
Durbhunga. The school sanctioned for Chumparun was not at work during the year, because 
the Bohod-house was given up for the accommodation of officers on famine dut|;r. 

In the Patna school 42 pupils wore in training as pandits, and the aggregate number of 
pupils in all the schools was 21C. Of the whole number, 206 were Hindus and 62 
ommadans. 

Several gum-training classes were also opened temporarily by district officers at snb- 
dmsional head-quarters. Of these, the Inspector writes:—“ The normal schools which were 
started by the authorities at the sub-division of Sewan, in the district of Sanin, in Sasseram, 
in Shahabad, and in all tho sub-divisions of Gya, were Worthless. Tlio pandits who were 
appointed to train teachers did not know themselves how to toacli. Tho Bub-divisioual normal 
schools in the district of Gya have since been abolished by the district committee.” 

Tho Inspector urges that a first grade normal school is required for tho large and 
important district of Tirlioot:—“Tirhoot has nearly four times as miuiy middle schools as 
any other district; and in the absence of a deparl.ment for training middle school teachers 
fnany of the middle schools in Tirhoot must suffer for want of competent teachers.” 

The Commissioner, Mr. Bayhty, corroborates this view. 

Bhaguipore Division. —There is a first grade normal school at Bhagulpore, and there 
are second grade schools at Moughyr and Purneah. 

The Inspector reports lliat, under the orders of the district committee, tho Bhagulpore 
school is not permitted to read the higher course prescribed for a first grade normal school, 
and that consequently the middle class schools of this division will be sujiplied with a class 
of teachers inferior to those trained iu the Patna normal school. The Commissioner 
questions tho propriety of tho committee’s order, and has called for a report on tho subject 
from the Magislruto. 

There were 88 guru pupils in training in those three schools, and 34 pandit pupils in the 
Bhagulpore school. In all, 122 teachers wore in trainiug; of whom 102 were Hindus, and 
20 Muhammadans. 

Besides the above, there are four aided normal schools in the Santhal Porgunnahs— 
throe under tho Church Missionary Society, and one under the Baptist Missionary Society— 
attended by l-u” pnpU-teachors, of whom 29 are girls. Of this number, 93 are Christians, 
08 Sauthuls, throe Hindus, two Muhammadans, and one a Paharia. 
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■Orissa T>ivision. —In Orissa there is a first grade normal school at Cuttack; and schools 
for training gurus only at Balasoro and Pooroo. There is also an aided normal school for 
Santhals at Sautipore under the American Baptist Mission. The throe Government 
Bchools contained 122 pupils at the end of the year, and the Mission school 60. 

The Cuttack school has been established for some years, and is a very valuable institu¬ 
tion ; but tho Joint-Inspector represents that its pupils are not sufficiently practised in actual 
teaching. ^ 

Of the Balasoro and Pooree schools, the Joint-Inspector writes:— 


“ Bnlmore and Pooree Normal Srhools .—These schools are specially established for 
the improvement of pathsala teachers. This object has been fairly attained. The Balasore 
committee write they ‘ consider the normal school an tmqut^fied sueoess.’ Pathsalas 
visited by me both in the Pooree and Balasore districts, in charge of ahadhana %ho }iad 
received four or five months’ training in their respective district normal school, bore a 
striking oontrast to the pathsalas in charge of men who had received no training. 


“ Tho period spent in these schools is at present rather short, but it has been suffiment, 
to enable tne abadhans to go through the course of instruction prescribed for pathwtlga- * 
No teacher is allowed to return to his school before giving satisfactory proof of his improved 
^ ability to conduct it. I was particularly, pleased with my mspeotion of the Balasore 
' Bohool, but my visit to Pooree was at a fame a new batch of abadhans had oome 0^3 I 
could form no opinion of the working of the school.” . > , 

Tlie Inspector, Mr. Hopkins, writes:—“The Balasoro and Pooree noiiatd 
impzoBsed me favorably. They are well attended and popular; the mwteni of Bailiff^ 
8 obo«d. are able men. , Pooree ie ratber ojifortunate in this respect,” 
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Ghota Kagpose Division. —The Inspector reports that the normal school question ia the 
most, pressing one now under consideration in the province of Ohota Nagpore, where, as he 
represents, “ the schools of both the primary and middle class have been morg injured by 
the wdht of proper teachers than by any other cause.” 

There are aided mission normal schools at Ranehee, but no Government normal iwhool has 
yet been ostablishod there. Mr. Olarko writes :—“ The mission head-quarter’s schools (whether 
called normal schools or not) mve a good supply of teachers of one class, viz., aborigines, 
who aro nearl 3 i^ull Christians; but these Christian aborigines are not well-suited as teachers 
for Hindu schools. Besides these Christian aborigines as teachers, we have hitherto depended 
on imported Gya Hindi pandits and on the pupils of one or two of our model schools. 

“ Under the now normal scheme of Sir George Campbell, a second grade normal school 
was sanctioned at Hozareebagh, another second grade at I’undia, and a third grade normal 
school at Chyha8.sa. All these scliools are ordered to spend their whole energies in 
training primary gurus to teach the primary course only. This scheme has not been carried 
out as yet.” 

MUHAMMADAN" EDUCATION.—It was estimated at the time the last report was 
written that there might then bo about 80,000 Muhammadans receiving instruction in sohSols 
conneotod with tlio Education Department, and the returns of the last year show that this 
estimate was not far from the truth, the number of Muhammadans on tho rolls on the Slst 
March being 81,222 out of a total roll number of 400,721. Of these, 1,37 were in colleges 
for general education, including civil service classes; 314 wore in Muhammadan madrasahs; 81 
were receiving professional instruction in the departments of law, medicine, and engineering, 
and in the School of Art; 3<>1 wore in normal schools for tho training of teachers; and 
80,329 were in ordinary schools of different classes, of whom 97 w%re girls. These 80,329 
Muhammadan pupils were distributed amongst the several divisions as shown in the Ittt 
below, which also gives the number of Hindu pupils in the schools of the same districts:— 
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4,022 
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4,2.33 

17,302 
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1,299 

17,117 

Chota Nagi>ore „ 


096 • 

11,731 


Total 

80,329 

301,268 


The vast majority of tho Muhanjmadan pupils were in the lower vernacular or primary 
Boho«ls, in which they nvimhored 70,1/4, or 87 percent, of the whole; 5,873 were in middle 
vernacular schools; 2,270 in middle English schools; and 1,909 in higher English schools ; 
besides theiso 97 were girls in voriiaculor schools. 

The Hindus numbered 224,459 in the lower vernacular or primary schools, or 74 per 
cent.; 36,,3,33 in the middle vernacular schools; 18,947 iu the middle English sohools; 
16,076 in the higher English schools; . and 5,453 in girls’ schools. 

The number of Muhammadans in the middle and higher English sohools together was 
4,185 against 35,023 Hindus; thus only 6 per cent, of the Muhammadans at school were 
learning English against 11,| per oont. of the Hindus at school. 

In the Burdwan Division the Inspector writes:— ^ 

“ There ore now 5,551 Muhammadan boys being taught against 2,126: tho majority 
are educated at primary sohools, but this does not indicate so much a disinclination of 
Muhammadans for higher class instruction, as a disinclination to send their oliildron from 
home to bo educated. The Muhammadan population of the Burdwan Division is about 
1,000,090 J there is therefore room for farther improvement. 

“I regret to say I ca;nnot speak very highly of the maktabs about which we have heard 
so mu^. The meters ore oalied munshi, ustad, or ukh,und, according to the raoe or 
fitn^y ia wMoh they are eatertainedl Ho is generally very ignorant of everything; he 
oan read Persi^ and Arabic with gieat unction; but imfortunately he cannot undqrstanci 
“‘Vm the one or the other unless he is asristed by on Urdu key. Arithmetio and,,3en^i 
I l^eath his notice. I dare say. things will improve, ^t at present the genuine mafeb is 
fihont as useless an institution as oan ho imagined. I am'glad to say that MuhammadsA hoys 
only frequent maktabs to learn Urdu, Persian, and A^hio, They go to other ifehools 
to study general subjeets. • 
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“ The special institutions for Muhammadan instruction, given in the margin, are sup¬ 
ported hy Q-ovemmeut, hut for some reason 
are not under the control of the Educational 
Deportment. I believe the only reason for this 
is, that not being on the booki of the Depart¬ 
ment, the subordinateiiispectingoffieors ignored 
them. They arc each of them under the control of a local committee, but the proceedings of 
those committees ai'o never scrutinized or reported. The Potashpur endowmontids, I regret to 
say, reported to be misappropriated by the Mathawali Maulvi AH Muluimmad; the subject 
requires investigation. The endowment of the tomb of Anwarshahid is, I am glad to see, to 
bo brought under the oontrol of the Distiict School Gommittoo.” 

Mr. Clarke reports that in the Presidency Division tho three district committees take 
much tho same view regarding Muliammudan education, and that he agrees witl\ them :— 

“ The proportion of tho Muhammadan population at sohool is small as compared with 
that of the Hindu population; but if the Hindu and Muhammadan populations are divided 
into social classes, the proportion of each cornisjiouding class of Hindus and Muhammadans 
at a school does not difter so very greatly. The lowest class of all, ohasas, fishermen, &o., are 
nearly all Muliammadaus, and do not g(j to school at all The upper and middle classes do 
goto some school very generally, hut there are few Muhammadans in tliese (ilasses. Of the 
lower classes, next just above the fishermen and ohasas, both Hindus and Muhammadans go 
to sohool in no very dissimilar propoiiion. 

“ I believe tho idea of special schools for Muhammadans wherein Urdu or I’ersian is 
to be tho fundamental language has boon quite abandoned, aud it ought to bo. The mother- 
tongue of the mass of the llongali-Muhummadaus is Bengali, and the Bengali pathsala is tho 
sohool best adapted to such boys. Tho lowest olass of Hindus are now (IH?-!) frequently 
turning Muhammadans, and there is by no mean^ tho hard and fast Hno between Hindus and 
Muhammadans that our figiued reports indicate. Most Muhammadans in south J essoro will 
pay deference to a Brahman.” 

Tho Itajshaliyo Division has a very largo Muhammadan population, but tho Inspector* 
Babu Bhu,Dev Mukhiuji, remarks that Mussulman children do not yol come to sdiool in 
proportion to their numbers, and that of those who liave come to school tho groat majority are 
in the lowest stage of progress. The Babu writes:— 

“ Muhammadan children ore in fact to be found mostly in tho primary schools. That in 
time a more rospectahle number of Muhammadans will come up to the higher stages of 
progress is not to bo doubted. But progress in education as regards u community depends 
almost entirely on oiroamst.'inecs other than those under the direct oontrol of Govommont. 
The Mussaliuaiis of Bengal, whatever the theory of their origin, consist almost cnihely of 
agricultural laborers, pbor and low in life. Tho diffiradties in tlio way of their education rise 
not so much from their being sectaries as from their being jwor agriculturists. In (he North- 
Western I’rovinces a greater number of Mnssalman boys attend public schools than (in 
proportion to the jjopiilation) arc to be found in Bengal. But religious prejudices or political 
indisposition have, in my humble belief, little to do primarily in keeping away Mnssalman 
boys from the Bengal schools. ^ 

“ Tin; great efforts lately made to iiidiico Muhainmadau boys to come to schools have 
not, in my opinion, produced adequate results. 'J’lio Urdu and I’crsian classes opened at 
all tho zillah schools have only in somi! cases increased (ho attendance of Muhammadan 
children; in others they have almost entirely failed ot their object. Some indirect effect has 
no doubt been produced, and tho wc'll-to-do memhors of the Muhammadan community have 
become more eojisoious that Governnitmt is strongly disposed to foster and promote their woll- 
lieing. The groat moral effect of 8u<;h consciousness on their part is not to he undervalued. 

It will tend to UKuease i lieu' own solf-resfiect and induce thqpi to seek advH.ncemont by such 
courses as tho Hindus have boon following from almost tho commencement of British rule 
in tills country. 

“ 1 am not willing that, however inadequate tho actual tangible results of tho late efforts 
may yet appear to bo, those efforts should be at all rela.\ed. Of aU of them, however, 1 
exjMXit the best and largest results from the measure under which tho school foes of 
Muhammadan children at the zillah schools are being jiaid from the Mohsin Fund. I think 
that *81111 larger provision may be made for that purpose with the best effect, aud that, if 
funds are not otherwise available, tho gi'eut madrasah to bo startod at Boalia be made to do 
without some parts of its rich and (ns seems to me) superfluous establishment. 

“ Madrasalie of tho kind will, I believe, effect less actual good in the end than if their 
funds wore devoted to found a pretty large number of small scholarships at our ordinary 
‘zillah and collegiate schools, with tho proviso that as tho funds come from a Muhammasjan 
endowment, the soholorsliips ore to be hold by Mussalman boys only. 

^ I should say hero that at the last vernacular scholarehip examination the hoy that 8tooa\ 
highest in the division and carried off Babu Khottra Mohan Singh’s prize of a gold medal, 
w^ a Musst^maa lad of ,the Shaz$dpur ^hool, in the Bubna district. J must guom, bdwever, 
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against tho mistake that Muhammadan boys haire oomo into the field only of late. On the 
contrary, in the districts of Dinagepore, Bogra, and Pubna, where respeotaole Mxihammadans 
are t(j be found in fair numbers and speak a purer Bengali than many of the Hindus of the 
lower castes, Mpssalman boys have always held a respectable position in the qjiddle vernacular 
schools.” 

The Commissioner, Mr. Molony, remarks:— 

“ I quite agree with the Inspector that there is no religious or sectarian impediment 
to Muhammadan boys attending our primay and lower class schools, though I quite think 
that the appointment of Muhammadans as gurus where they can be had is very desirable.” 

Of tho Gooch Bohar Division the Babu writes:— 

“ The education of Muhammadans does not seem to l)o at all a diffieidty in the district 
of Julpigori, What tho ease may be in Darjeeling is not known. But the conclusion may 
be safely arrived at, that there is not, in these districts, ns there is perhaps nowhere in Bengal, 
any difficulty in the primary instruction of Mussalmans, apart from what attends the education 
of agricultural classes all over tho world.” 

Mr. Croft reports to much tho same effect for the Dacca Division 

“ In this part of Bengal ‘ tho masses ’ are Muhammadans who compose the great 
bulk of the cultivating class. In tho southern portions of Backorguuge they form over 80 
per cent, of the people. Hence, tliough the Muhammadan population is to the Hindu as 50 
millious to {3| millious, it is not surprising (ymtting aside Muhammadan prejudice) that there 
sliould he only 2‘8 Mussalmau boys at school for every Muhammadan thousand, while of the 
Hindu thousand, 11'7 boys are at school. Our educational system hardly touche the 
Muhammadan masses, it is true; but it is not religious prejudice that keeps them out so 
much as the tradition of ages. Under favorable conditions tliey come in readily enough, and 
the number of boys iu lower schools and pathsalos' in Dacca Division has advanced in two 
years from about 600 (860 are returned in 1872 for tho whole circle) to 13,261. In Itfit 
year’s report the inimher of Muhammadans in all schools was 11,278; it is now 16,000 nearly. 
The number of Muhammadan teachers has increased from 183 to 231, the increase being 
entirely in tho guru class. 

“How far we touch tho middle and upper classes is unknown until we know what 
proportion of Muhammadans belong to these classes. Tho following table, comparing Hindu 
and Muhammadan pupils (1) as regards their social position, (2) as regards tho schools they 
attend, may be instructive:— 


C'Ittas of nocifly. 

Hindus. 

M uhsmmndans. 

Upper and midcUo 

... 18.776 

2,342 

Lower 

... 24,789 

13,414 

Higher (including Madrasah) and middle 

... 19,140 

2,488 

Lower 

... 23.990 

13,261 

Girls 

4.34 

7 


“ These figures show that amongst Hindus and Mussalmans alike very few of the lower 
classes go in for secondary mstnioiion; and tlio middle schools are attended by boys of 
the middle class. Of middle class pupils there is one Muliammadau for eight Hindus. One 
of my Deputy Inspectors, wl)o has also been an income-tax collector, thinks that 
woH-to-do Muhammadans hardly bear that proportion to well-to-do Hindus. If so (I have no 
independent means of judging), it would seem, however contrary to our expectations, that 
Muhammadans of the middle class send their sons to school iu much tlio same proportion as 
middle class Hindus do. Tho small numbers who have been brought in on the Mohsiu Fmid 
(there are only 419 in all the zillah schools and the madrasah) very slightly aJfiect the result; 
Aey only bring the proportion of Muhammadans in liigher schools up to that ip middle schools. 

' “ In Fureedpore and in fiylhet maktahs abound; in Fureedporc they are of a very 

low class. Only six arc reported as under inspection, and in these no girls. But in ou 
inspected maitab in Biokrampore 1 found two girls of ton years sitting with the boys; 
the girls had been learning for four or five years, and road Arabic with great fluency.” 

Ilegarding the gi'ants for Muharnffadaus assigned to different districts out of tho 
Mohsin Endowment Fund, Mr. Croft reports:— 

“ The attractions of the Mohsin Fund ore very variously estimated. In Dacca 110 hoys 
are reading in the madrasahs; in Mymensingb and in Sylhet about 60 boys have come in 
to each wUah school. But in Fureedpore they hang back; and in Burrisal the number of 
Mussalmans at tho zillah school has actually fallen from 36 to 26.” 

In his report on the Chittagong Division Mr. Croft writes 

“ The Muhammadans form two-thirds of tho total population; of tho school-going popula¬ 
tion they form three-sevenths. In the Dacca Division tiie Muhammadans form only one- 
fou^h of the. pupils. Making due allowance for the smitller Muhammadan population ib 
(59 instead of 67 per cent,), the fractions, when worked but, show a oonBidorably steouger 
cd-gpipg impulse amongst the Muhammadans of Chitipgong than amongst ,,t^se of 
Dmca Moreover I have not here taken into account the indigenous education of 

and Tfpperah districts, which is mainly Muhp)^Bdan. The superiority is due, 
1 ima^e, to tiwb causes; first, that the tradition of educattM Much firmer, or, in,other 
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MO 0 i»MiD*it words, that thn people are more enlightened than in those Sundarhan, regions which swell 
aovcitios. the Muhammadan population of the Dooca IJmsion; and, secondly, that the-Mussalmans of 
Chittagong ai.’e really' higher in the social scale. The proportion of middle class Mjiham- 
raadans at sohociJi'to midfie class .Hindus is one to three; in Dacca one to ^ight. In this 
di vision it is dear that Mussalmans do not hold themselves aloof from our educational system; 
and the reports show that they como into the schools in continually increasing numbers. 
The pathsalas attract them mostly; half the pnthsala pupils arc Muhammadans; and it is a 
noteworthy fact that little short of one-third of all the pupils iu the division are sons of 
Muhammadan cultivators. 

“ Yet the Muliammadans are altogether beaten by the Hindus in the educational race. 
Now and then we hear of a Mussalman boy winning a scliolarship, but it is rarely. I 
cannot do bettor tliau cpioto Die following passage (witli slight alterations) from the report 
of the Deputy Inspector of (’liittagong, which points out how heavily Muhammadans of the 
class that care for learning are weiglited:— 

“ ‘ At the age of four years and four months a Muhammadan boy first bemns to leom his 
alphabet, being initiated by the Kaji or Miaji. The first book he begins is the Jmpard, the 
Arabic spelling-book, from wldob he immediately jumps to tho Koran; the intention being 
that before entering on Uie regular course of study, he must utter tlie words of the Prophet, 
and consecrate himself. In this stage he continues two or three years. All this time he only 
learns reading; he reads the Koran without understanding a word of it. He tlien passes to 
his secular study, and takes his lessons from Paudannmd and KMkkbdsi, tlie two spelling-books 
in Persian. After this ho reads Jiad-fti and (ihuhisfn, the two books of fables corresponding to 
our Readers Nos. I., II., and HI. Those ho reads witli meanings, and goes on understanding 
as ho reads. Two or raoro Persian hooks follow, and the boy is tlien eonsulered to liavo passed 
his primaiy caretu. In^, this stage be is from three to four years: his ago then <'.()mes to 
between 10* and 12 years. Up to this time lio has learnt notlung of aritlmietie.; wheroas a 11 indu 
boy begins his nriihmefic eertaiiily in tho third year of his study, which is generally the 
seventh of his age Tho Muhammadan boy—i.e., when lie is 12 years old—begins his arithmetic, 
geography, and history one after another. Tliis is for sluirj) aiid iutelligent boys, and for 
Sioso who actually begin their study at four years and four months; but for many who begin 
later, they cannot begin their arithmetic before they are If) or 20 yeai’s old; so that when 
a Muhammadan boy comes to school to loam Bengali or Knglish, which is between the age 
of 7 (for ho never come.s before he has read his Koran) and 12, ho comes perfectly ignorant 
of arithmetic, while the Hindu boy at that ago knows his village arithmotio perfectly well. 
The chief subject in wbioli they (Muhammadans) are plucked is nrillimetie.’ ” 

Dr. Pallon, iu his report for the I’atna Division, writes as follows : — 

“Taking the number of boys of a scliool-goiug ago at ono-twelfth of tlie aggregate 
number of Miiliamiiiadiuis, •‘VOo per cent. Muhammadans attended primary schools, -56 per 
i«nt. middle vernaoiilfir schools, lo per (sent, middle Englisli schools, '25 per cent, higher 
English schools, and 'Ol per cent, normal aebools, giving a total of 4'05 jier cent of Muham¬ 
madan boys of a school-going ago who attended a sehnol of some kind. The percentage of 
Muhammadans in this division was ll'fi according to tho census. 

“Of the o.ggregate ]iereeutii,go, '02 per cent, belonged to the Jiigher classes, '81 per 
cent, to tlie middle, and IPi'l per cent, to the lower classes. 

“.There were throe madrasahs in the district of ISliaLahnd, one at Saeserom and two*in 
the town of Arrali. 

“ Tho secretary of the district eomniitton, Mr. De, writes—* The interests of 
Muhammadan odui'iition were temporarily alfeeted by the steps taken by Government for 
encouraging Hindi as against Urdu, and by the remodelling of the normal school on a 
scale wliich involved the abolition of the Mauhi. The head-master reports that numbers 
of Muhammadans left the school, and there can be no doubt, I think, that the action of 
■ Government, as intoriiretod by the Muhammadan community, tended to alienate them further 
from.Govonimcnt education. In the ease of tlie normal school, however, the ^ulvi has 
betm restored, and is engaged profitably in training Muhammadan primary*teachers.’ 
(Extract from 8arun district rojiort.) _ ■ 

“ Thero was one unaided middle school iu Gya—the Behar Scientifio Society’s School—in 
which the course of study embraoes Pt.-rsiau, Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu, and English, with the 
elements of sciciieo taught througli tlie medium of tho vernacidar. In this one_ sohool tliere 
were Pearly as many Mutonimrclans as there were in 12 Government and aided middle schools, 
and one Government liighcr English school. This one fact is of more value than, all the 
theorizing to be found in folios of reports. It sufficiently indicates, the kind of iustniotion 
which must be offered to the Muhammdans if we intend that Muhammadans should be 
educated. Persian and Arabic is | due qud non: given these two, they have no objeolion 
tb modcni soience if it is offered ihim through tho modiimi of their vemaouiar.” • «!■ 

On this the CommissiomB'* Mr.,Bnyley, remarks:— _ ■>,, V;' 

“J)r. Fallon gives a not yie^ promising account of talucatioii among the MuhammadtaiBH 
I but linuite agree in the rema**; Government will ^et them to the Ooverameut sdrools, o 
just in proportion to the extent tj^hioh facilities axe given for learning their own d^ssleal 
iangnpges in addition to snich ilWwtetn learning as our schools offer.” 
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Of the Bhagulpore DiviBion, Dr Fallon reports;— 

“ Taking the number of boys of a school-going age at one-twelfth of the aggregate 
number of Muhammadans, 375 per cent. Muhammadans attended primary solfools, per 
cent, middle Tefnacular sohools, 013 per cent, middle English schools, 0-18,per cent, higher 
English sohools, and 0‘02 per cent, normal schools, giving a total of 4 37 per cent, of boys 
of a school-going age who attended a school of some kind. The poreeutage of Muham¬ 
madans in Inis division was 17'0, according to the census. 

“ Of the aggregate percentage, 0 02 per cent, belonged to the higher classes, 0-68 per 
cent, to the middle, and 370 per cent, to tho lower classes. 

“ There were two Khangah inaktabs; one at Ohak Khizr, in Begu Serai sub-division, and 
another at Maulagar (Surajgharrah), in tho Sadr sub-division, Monghyr district. These 
maktabs did not furnish rotums. 

“ In Moflghyr district, of 44 pupils who appeared at the vernacular scholarship examin¬ 
ation, 18 were Muhammadans.” 

For Orissa, the Joint Isnpoctor, Mr. Ager, reports:— 

“ The Muasalman population of this division is not largo, and the only schools in it for 
their special benefit are pathsalos, which have been established under the rules for indigepous 
education. The number established of these sohools is 12 in the Balasore district, 29 in the 
Cuttack district, and eight in the Pooroo district. The total number of Muhammadan pupils 
attending primary sohools is 1,130, aud tho number at higher and middle class schools 
is 215.” 

Mr. Hopkins remarks on this :— 

“ I visited several of those institutions, and can only say of thorn that the Koran and 
Arabic is taught to infants, who euniiot pronounce their mother-tongue, by masters who do 
not understand Arabic. Uriya reading and arithmetic are not taught.” • 

Mr. Clarke, in his report on Chota Nagporo, remarks:— 

“ The Muhammadans form less than one-twelfth of tho population of the province. 
They attend tho existing schools nearly in due proportion as compai’ed with tho Hindus. 

I would deprecate anywhere in Bengal establishing separate sectarian schools for tho 
Muhammadans, and therefore especially would 1 dojireoato it in Chota Nagporo. The ordinary 
DorE pathsola teaches the education they want in the mother-tonguo they understand. 
The Koran, Arabic law, and highllown Persian aro accomplishments whioh should only be added 
after tho Muhammadans have mastered reading and writing in the vulgar tongue, arithmetic, 
tho elements of history, geography, and useful knowledge. When they have got well hold 
of these necessary elements (which will take the Muhammadans some time), it will be soon 
enough to add the nccomi)lishments, aud Oovernmont can then oonsidor what proportion of the 
cost of accomplishments they will pay for.” 

Madkahahs.—T he two old Arabic madrasahs at Calcutta and Hooghly have again 
somewhat increased their numbers. The returns show an addition at tho eud of the year of 
19 p^ils in the Calcutta Madrasah aud eight pujiils in tho llooglily Madrasah. 

The new madrasah sanctioned for Dacca was opened just before the close of tho year, 
when it had 110 pupils on its rolls. 

The other new madrasahs at Eajshahye aud Cliittagong were opened later, after tho 
exfiration of the year under report. • 

Calcutta Madrasah. —Thoro wore 172 .students in Iho Arabic Department on Slst Maroli. ■ 
The Arabic students are mainly drawn from the* districts of Eastern Bengal, while those of 
the Anglo-Persian Department corao chiefly from Calciitla and the neighbouring zillahs. All 
the students of the Arabic Department belonged to the michllo classes, iis also did nearly all the 
boys of the Anglo-Porsian Department. In the latter, however, there were 3(5 boys belonging 
to the lower classes, and tho number of these is said to be iucreasing. During 1872, when the 
study of English and Bengali was compulsory in tho Arabic Department, the number of 
students dwindled down to 68; but tho classes began to fill again immediately after the study 
of these languages was made optional. It fow students continued to learn English and 
Bengali during a portion of 1873, but now thoro are nono who learn either English or 
Bengali. The course of study in Arabic is still based upon the recommendations of the late 
madrasfdx committee, hut tho Officiating Principal having found it rather too limited for the 
whole session, some additions have been mode, (.liiefly in literature. Tho annual examiaation 
was held in December, and the result was satisfactory. 

The number of students in the Anglo-Porsian school, which is attached to the madrasah 
proper as a separate department, incyeosed during the year- from 375 to 432. J’ho condition 
of this department is most satisfactory. •, 

./Soqghly Madrasah .—The establishment of this madrasah has been revised since the 
Wpiration of tho last official year. On the Slst March tlicre were 32 students on the rolls, 
wing ah increase of eight over tlie number at thb same date Jn 1873. Of these, 30 belonged 
J to iW middle and two to the lower classes of society. The amomrt collected iu fees was • 

Ill against Bs. 83 for the previous year, and the expott|i:htre wae Rs. 3,635 for salaries, 
and Ea. 969 for scholarships, or a total of Rs. 4,595 agamst-lk for the previous year. 
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Twenty-three students competed at the examination for scholarships, and 16 were suc¬ 
cessful. The scholarship awarded were one of Es. 10 in the first class, four of Es. 8 in the 
second class, ^our of Es. 6 in the fourth class, three of Es. 5 in the fifth class, and four of 
Es. 4 in the seventh class. , 

Dacca Madrasah .—The Dacca madrasah is at present rather a junior school than a college. 
Provision has been made in it for 30 boarders. There were several hundred applications for 
hoarderships, and 17 hoarders had boon accepted ut tho end of the year, of whom five are free 
and the rest pay Es. 1-8 a month each. A large number of the boys who have joined the 
madrasah are anxious to read in the collegiate school, having their fees paid by the Mohsin Fund, 
and tho madrasah committee have decided to allow all to do so who ore up to the standard of 
the fourth class. An English teacher has been appointed in tho madrasah to prepare students 
for this standard. On the present state of ^ings, the Inspector, Mr. Croft, remarks 

“ It is early t.o predict the form that the madrasah will finally take. At.present about 
half the students are content with tho Oriental course, tho ro.st are eager to begin Engflish 
at once. But the class contemplated by the late Linutonant-Qovemor—a class who would 
pursue theft Arabic studies in tlic madrasah and go over to the college for English and 
physical softnoo—has not yet been found to exist. Those who now wish to learn English 
do ^ only for the tangible advantages therefrom resulting, and if they join tho college, they 
join it altogether, even up to Arabic, so as to qualify therasnlvos for the University Examina¬ 
tions. The madrasah is now attended by many students who aro too old to learn English. 
But as time goes on the students will enter at an earlier ago, and a much larger proportion may 
he expected to join the college. The Mohsin Fund will then be mainly utilized in enabling 
Mussalmans to learn English and not Arabic, and the madrasah will become a boarding¬ 
house for Muliammadan ' students. 1 am not sure that this was the intention either of 
Muhammad Mohsin or of Uovorumout, but I cannot regard tlio result as undesirable.” 


FEMATjE EDUCATION.—The returns show a small iucrease in tho number of girls’ 
schools receiving assistance from the State. At tho close of Ihe year 1872-73 tlie number of 
schools enjoying grants was 233, with an attendance of 7,025 pupils. The correspond¬ 
ing numbers at the close of 1873-74 wore 251 schools and 7,580 pupils, giving an increase 
of 18 schools ond 601 pupils. At the simm time, (he State exponditmo on girls’ schools has 
fallen from Es. 03,007 to Es. 02,001, while tlio total outlay has increased from Es. 1,04,650 
to Es. 1,00,400. 

Besides the pupils in girls’ schools, the returns sliow' 4,016 girls attending schools for 
boys; of these 125 were in Middle English Schools, 174 in Middle Vernacular Schools, and 
4,317 in Lower Vernacular Schools and patlisalas; of those latter, 2,009 wore attending tho 
now primary patlisalas. 

There wore thus on tho whole 12,202 girls under school instruction at the end of tho 


year, 

ITiore is nothing very ou#oiiragiiig to be gleaned from tho Inspectors’ reports under 
this head. 

Of the Burdwan Division, Mr. Hopkins writes:— 

“In my report last year, 1 remarked that there were 46 girls’ schools in the Burdwan 
Division, at w'hich 1,280 girls wore instructed. This year' shows there are 106 schools and 
classes, and the number of girls instructed is 2,839; hut of these, 1,077 are pupils in hOTs’ 
schoolo. Wlictlicr progress has been made or not, it is certain that tho distiiot solhol 
committees are giving eonsidorahlo attention to the subject. Romo of the schools are really 
what they profess to he, hut othors are the most transjiarent shams. An instance of this I 
found in the Golsi school near Burdwan. I had hoard the school spoken of in high terms by 
several persons, hut in tho very liighcst by tho Deputy Inspector, Babu Paranand Mukhurji; 
and in visiting it I expected to find a fair school, but to my confusion I found a school of 22 
infants of five or six years of age, where the pupils arc not only taught gratis, hut also 
supplied with hooks and slates gratis. A pandit, paid Es. *2 per mensem, conducted the 
studies in school; and a mistress, paid Es. 15 per mensem, who never entered the school, was 
said to teach the children at her house. The school has been established some timo j none 
of tho children can read or \vrit,o. This is only one instance of girls’ schools in the mafuasil 
about which there is much talk, hut really nothing i.s done. Tho girls frequenting the schools 
in the neighbourhood of Reramporo aud Uttarpara are well taught, hut how mttoh of'llieft 
kiiow’ledge (hoy acquire at school, and how much at home, I. should he sorry to estimate; hut 
as far as I can gather, home instniction is much more fruitful and efficient than that oMain- 
ahle in schools. Tlie Katwa girls’ school is highly spoken of, and three or four of sthe ,^ls 
in the Kachiakol school read the vernacular scholarship course. 

Tho chief -authority on the subject of female education in the BnrdWn diviirion 
is the Ilitakari Suhha, the 11th rejport of which body is now before me, in vfhidti the jjjaol^on 
hf the district school committee in not granting special soholarabipa for 'gftlB\«SG«d.'^;» 
made a subject of qomment, yreU as some of my own comments in iRstyoar^ rop^. ,. 
of the working members of the ,‘fiooiety offe on the district school committee of, 
and it is for them to projioso in tWfe form of a resolution in committee tho notion 
wish takep. At present I at);ij |!^t at all sure that kmon^ paren^ ^ eSTn# 
fem4e education exists i^ £eh^% if there be this desfto, there ^ hp 
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orowds, attracted bv novelty, would not be wanting if female teachers were forthcoming, but 
I question much wnether the schools would sui-vive thier novelty. The best place for girls to 
be educated, or more properly those girls we are invited to assist in educating, is at home. 

“ I may bSre remark that there is nothing in the rules sanctioned by Government to 
prevent girls competing in the primary or vernacular scholarship examinations.” 

In his report on the Prosidonoy division Mr. Clarke remarks :— 

“ On tliis topic the three district committees agree—and I agree with them myself—we 
are advancing very little and are not Hkoly to advance more. In this country when Govern¬ 
ment once recognizes caste, it delays the date of the nltimato breaking down of caste; and 
when Government, by granting large money grants to Zenana Missions, once recognizes that 
it is the right plan to keep women looked up and to have secret schools for them, the date of 
the emancipation of women is put off by such autHoritative recognition of the existing system. 
Moreover, owing to their expensiveness, Zenana Missions can never be much extended; they 
will always be insignificant in their ojieratious in comparison with the work to be done. 

“ The girls’ schools are nearly all for inlants, and are princijially popular as affording 
feather-bed posts for pandits, members or friends of the families promoting such schools. 

“ There aro only two systems of female education which, in my opinion, deserve encourage¬ 
ment. The first is that of girls (infants) in boys’ schools, by whioh we really aro educating a 
considerable number of infants at small cost; the second is that of schools for big girls (over 
twelve years old) under Bralnno influence c/icn /o impretinn.' These unfortunaWy are the 
very schools that Goveruiueut at present bardly supports at oil,” 

Of Calcutta he wiites:— 

“There are Zenana Mission schools for girls under 1‘i, and scihools attended by some 
girls above 12 and ojicn to inspection. The Zenana Missions get large grants, one drawing 
Its. 750 a month. As their work is not open to insjieotion, no rejwrt of it can be submitted* 

“ The Bethune Girls’ Scliool, though included in this report, is not in any way under 
the Presidency Circle Inspector. 1 may hazard, however, the remark that the excellent 
buildings and large endowment should now be expected to give a large result. For Es. 50 
a month Government money and no buildings, a girls’ school (of children under 12) may he 
kept ha\ing as high a standard in Bengali education as the present Bethune School. 

“The schools open to inap(5otiori of girts ahovo 12 seem to me the gills’ schools most 
deserving Government support. T ermsider that in this country so much stress is laid on 
tfovemment recognition that it is very questionable wliether Govoimment should subscribe 
to a system which admits that it is necessary to keep women locked up and to teach them (if 
at nil) in secret. Snob a system (as a moans merely of leading to something better) may be 
a wise experiment for missions to support, and for private individuals to subscribe to; it is, 
in my opinion, doubtful whether such means should be sionjiod to at all; but I oonsider that 
the sanction of such means by Government must, in this country, do far more general harm 
than the little local gain. 

“ When the Bethune School was founded, it was luixt to iinjiossible to get girls (oven 
below 12) to Bohool at all; and the employment of large funds and of tlio main Government 
expenditure on this was right enough; but tlioro is now little difficulty in getting girls below 
12 to school; and our main resources should he spent on the higher object of getting girls 
ove* 12 to school.” 

The following is an extract from the report, of the committee of the Bethune School 
of which the Hon’blo J. B. Phear is President:— 

“The number of obiidren upon the roll of tbo school at the present time is 72, but 
during the year it has befeu as high as SI. The committee attributfm the diminution in 
a great degree to the operation of the new rules, which makes the payment of ^an entrance fee 
of Es. 2, and a monthly schooling fee of Es. 2, compulsory in all cases, nnloss the committee, 
for special reasons, otherwise orders. Although the native gentlemen of Calcutta have come to 
desire that the girls of their families should be iustnioted, they naturally prefer getting 
the instruction whioh they think suffioient for them, if they can so get it, gratuitously or on 
the payment of a small sum, instead of paying so substantial a fee os Es. 2 per month. And 
there are many schools in the neighbourhood of tliis place, maintained by missionarj' or 
■ private enterprise, where n girl will bo received and taught for as little as 4 annas a 
month or even for nothing. The fact that the Bible necessarily has a prominent place in the 
course of a missionary school is not much regarded oven by orthodox Hindus in the cose 
of youngtchildren. Notwithstanding those ooneideratious, the committoo has reason to think 
that the education afforded by the Bothuue School is especially valued in the families of the 
upper claeses of society in this city, and that the numbers of the school will soon he increased.” 

Baba Bhu Dev Mukhurji reports lor the Eajshahi Division, 
The number of girls’ sohools and of girls attending them in the Eajshahi Division is, 
respectively, 46 and 65h. Besides these there a^je 521 girls who attend the boy pathaalas in 
the several district^. Female education therefore stands very much where it did. Tlldre is 
no doubt, however, that it is making some progress, though slow, with the advance of male 
ednb^on. In respectable households, where any knowledge of English has at aU entered, 
the girls are tumally taught to spell and to scrawl a little; and whe:^ fathers and brothers or 
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husbands happen to be men capable of speaking and writing English, the education 
of daughters, sisters, and wives makes respectable progress; the number of newiipapel?- 
readiug ladies is steadily, although but very slowly, on the increase. 

“^10 Chandra Nath Female Normal School at Boalia holds at presdht three or four 
studenf s who can well take charge of girls’ schools or of zenana teaching. As yet no 
opportunities have ofl'erod of employing them. . 

Provision was first made in 1864-65 for teaching girls in pathsoJas along with the boys 
that attend there. The sysiero was recommended hy mo as likely to prove ofleotive, and as 
far more economical than aided schools for girls. I am afraid, however, that at present, with 
our inspectorial aiTaugemeiits totally disorganized, not much is being done to. keep up 
the system. The number of girls attending boy pathsalas was in the year under report 251 
only." * 

In the Cooch Behar Division— 

“The number of girls’ schools in the two districts is seven, and their aggregate 
roll-number 78. There arc, besides the above, 48 girls attending the boy-pathsalas.’ 


liegarding female edu(;ation in the Dacca Division, Mr. Croft reports:— 

“ Small as the numbers ore, a eousiderable advance is recorded. There was 966 girls 
at school, against 894 in the previous year; of these, 026 were in 30 girls’ schools; the 
remainder reading with the boys. In tho new applications for aid, T have generally tried, 
where there was a bo.ys’ school in the same village, to unite the two, and often with suooess. 
In some oases i)rojuJi(!e was too inveterate to submit to a rough assault of this kind, and a 
concession has boon advisable. But the number of girls that read with the boys is a sufficient 
proof that obstruotivoupsft merely, and no more resj) 0 (;tablo motive, enforces the objection. 

“Tlioro is one adult femalo school in Dacca towai; it educates six wives of advanced 
Brahmists, and (with its attaclied infant-school) costs Its. 600 yearly. In if.s present foi-m 1 
consider it a ('ostly and not very successful experiment. They are taught English by a 
native Christian wtuuau and Bengali li.y a pandit. 1 do not look upon their English 
eduoation as of uiiioli value; and the jiandit is an obstacle to tho success of the school. 
Kespoctahle people, J am aasimHl, do not mind tho oiicasional visit of au inspecting officer; 
hut the.v do object; to their wives sitting continually with a strange man. Tho difficulty is 
to get a female teacher who knows Bengali well. Unless this csin be done, I look 
upon tho 8(ilio()l as a bold exiieriinemt, finding some doubtful favor with a small sect whose 
'principles lead them to applaud voiiiurous enterprises, but rcgiu'ded with simple indiiferenoe 
by the mass of those whom wo wish to inllucm'o. 

“ There are three zomuiu e<lucation ussoeiations in this ilivision—at Dacca, at Burrisal, 
and at Mymensingh. All those have now eome up for a grant of lis. 100 or Rs. 1.50 
yearly, against an equal local contributidn. They take for granted a certain amount of 
hoine-teauhiiig in the houses of odueatod jjcrsons, and their object is to encourage and 
developo that toaduTig hy bolding .yearly examinations and awarding .prizes and sobolarships 
upon the result. Tht> committee stst the questions and the candidates answer them in their 
own houses under the eye of a rospensihlo guardian approved by tho association. All these 
assoeiations art* now 8ui)j)oi'tod, and have b(>eu for some .years, by the lefiding educational and 
professional men of the jJaces. The weak jioiut of course is the privacy of the examination, 
and people in (fonsequouco eall it a. liol(>-aiid-(!oi7ier proceeding. But if the oharaoter of 
tho promoters is duly looked to, and if n'asoiiahlc precautions arc taken to keep the 
examination pur(>, I think that this is about the most useful way in which we oan spend 
money on the education of grown women. If we could bring them out of their holes 
and corners, so much tho hotter, hut I see little jirospoct of it. An association of this kind is 
in one respect better than a school, in that its influence extends over a whole district. As I 
have lately dofondod the scheme in a long letter to Government, I need say nothing further 
now.” « 

Of tJie Chittagong Division, Mr. Croft writes:— 

“ Thoro is one aided girls’ school (in Noakholly) with 13 pupils, and three unaided with 
36 pupils; one of the latter (in Gliittagong) has now received a grant. There are also about 
100 girls reading with tho hoys in pathsalas and other sohools. School education for 
girls finds little favor therefore, but of the two alternative methods, that of mixed sdiofffo has 
decidedly tho advantage. In the absence of any general desire for female education, girls’ 
schools must be costly and \inproductive. Tin* education givbn in them is, , at the best, 
woefully ineomplcto, since the girls leave just when they might have a ohanoe o| lesarning 
something. It would be a cheaper course to give a money-rewoni (so oonatantiy advboatea. 
by Mr. Clarke), for every mrl in a boys’ school that came up to a certain moderate standatd; 
and the girls would reach that standaM in a shorter time, owing to the superior dtseiplu^i^'^ 
,tho boys^schools. On the question of social prejudice, tho Deputy Inspector of Cihittagii)g’« 
flgurxis will help i^s. He finds that of the 1,480 indigenous schools 346 are mixed sohool^and 
over 1,000 girls rro educated thejtein. ^ V 

*• I agree with tho Drautji* Inspector of TipperaJi in advocating moderate ^uj^piorfe 
zenana eduoation agencies. They-ioxist and flourish in Dooco, in Bum^, and in ,i 

and liave been recommended for grants of'lls. 100 or Es. 160 a year enph. (Daoek has jintt 
got Its grant.) Tho principle iii all is the same; a oertMn amount of home 
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mrsoiiB of oduoation is assumed to exist, and papers are set by the mano^ng committee of 
the association in subjects which have been previously notified, lliese sul^ects include 
standird Bengali literature, history, geography, and arithmetic. The candidatM answer the 
papers in their *own homes under the eye of a responsible guardian. SoholHufships aud other 
prizes are awarded upon the result of the examination. If the <(ommittee ai'e persons of 
position and character (ns they have oonsjiiouously been in all cases within my experience), 
and if reasonable precautions ore taken to secure a real examination, I am very willing to 
utilize such an agency. It is quite clear that the existing official machinery is inajiplioahle 
to the education of grown women, and it is worth while to u.se such machinery os exists, even 
though it may not be tho best. To my mind it is of lilUe impoitauce how high tlie education 
goes; it is of enormous beuefit to young children to bo nurtured by motbers who have 
imbibed, in any degree whatever, an intellectual ntraosphero. 

“ In Tipporah district, 138 zenana candidates sent in tlieir names for oxainiuatipn last 
year;” 

In the Patna Division, Dr. Fallon notes:— 

“Tho only girls’ schools in tho division wore St. Josejih’s (lonvent at Bankipur, 
attended by 174 pupils, Bankipur Aided School for Bengali girls, attended by 14 pujjiils, 
and a Mission school at Chuprah with 18 Hindustani pupils. Thoro is also a native girls’ 
school at Bettiah. of whicli t he district report of (Jluiirijtarun h.as omitted to make luiy mention. 

“ On this subject, I will quote from my report of Slmliabad districst:— 

“‘TJiore arc no female schools and no private teaching of girls in families in this district. 
In large villages, howevor, among tho Kaiths, girls are usually taught Kaithi-Hindi by the 
elder sisters or some near female relation. No aritlnuctic is tauglit. Sometimes n.n elderly 
widow may be found reading tho Ilamuyan ns a holy work, wi^iout undprstanding the 
meaning of the words. Tho iiativos liave a superstitious fear that, women who learn to i-ead 
and write soon beoome widows. They have a saying that it is an ill omen for three persons 
in one house to use ])en and ink at the same time (the father and sou fsouiiting as two). 
Muhammadan women commit to momory texts from tlie Koran, with(jut undoretanding them, 
as a work of religious merit. The oi’t of writing is unknown among them.’ 

“ In Tirhoot alone !i,ii attempt to got uj) native girls’ seliools wjis mode by tlie Deputy 
Inspector, Maulvi Abdul Uahim. Four girls’ schools woro opened by the .Deputy Inspector 
at Mozufforpur, Haji|nir, Bodlianpara, aud Mauikpur, rcsp(>ctively. Tlie first two schools 
were supported out oi the reward fuud. siuce disallowe<l, and the last two from the pathsala 
assignment.” 

Of the Bhagulpim Division, ho WTite.s:— 

“ The only girls’ schools in the division wore one aided seliool in the Sontlial Pergunnalis, 
xmder the Church Missionary Society, attended by 21 native Christian girls; six girls’ 
sohools in Pumeah, said to bo attended by 90 Muhammadan prls; one aided Bengali girls’ 
school at Bhagulpur, attended by 14 girls; and one girls school at Bliagiilpur,"under 
Christian missionaries, attended by 70 jiujiils. The last uamed school is roally a good school. 
A full account of tliis school was given in tho Inspector’s annual reiiort. for 1872-78.” 

Of Ori,ssa, Mr. Ager reports;— 

“ No actual wav lids been made m this dejiartment during the past year, nor will much 
progress be olfeetod in female education in Orissa, until mf>ro of the religious .aud’Sooial 
prejudices ore rubbed off from tho male poj)ulatiou. Tho ITriyas are very shy of sending , 
their girls to public sohools, and take them away at a very early ago tf) marry them. There 
are, however, a few most useful schools in this divisiou, viz., tho Mission 8<!hool8 at Cuttack, 
Pipli, and Jellasore. 

“ Besides the attendance at the girls’ schools entered in the returns, the Dnputy Insjioctors 
report classes of girls reading in tlie jiatlisalas. In the Pooree district seven girls only attend 
pathsalas; in Cuttack 89 girls attend pathsfilas. There is besides a girls’school condnotod 
by the nuns of 8t. Joseph’s Convent, witli an attendance of .50 girls. The Balasore Deputy 
Inspector reports a school at Runhat for girls, but does not give the attendanee. All these 
may he regarded as fliokorings of light, winch, when generations shall have passed away, may 
blaze forth into tho full day of I.friya female enlightenment.” 

In the Chota Nagpore Division the niwienaries have had some succtiss in the education 
of girls belonging to tho nOn-Aryan tribes Mr. Clarke writes :— . 

“There are in tho province two or three schools for Hindu girls below 12 years of 
age, promoted by sojourners. 

“ Tho only real commencement of female education in the province is duo to the missions, 
who get up the Christian girls to their schools. The girls in the Anglican Mission School 
are . educated up to Rule-of-Three. In all the Mission schools they loam somc'thing <if 
civilized life, and Colonel Dalton, in his ‘ Ethnology of Bengal,’ remarks on the propriety 
of their demeanour and subsequent conduct as.compared with that of th^ un-Ohriltimxizcd 
«Bteei». • , 

‘‘It should be remarked that, though the CliyebasSa district committee has teen as 
successful 08 the missionaries in establishing pathsalas among the aboriginal tribes, they have 
entirely failed in getting any of the girls to their ‘ uuseotarian sohedW.* ” • 
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GEANT-IN-AID RULES.—A special report has been called for by the Government 
of India on the working of the grant-in-aid rules as recently revised, for which information 
is being collected from the various local authorities, meanwhile some extracts bearing on 
the subject may iiere be quoted from the reports of the last year. “■ 

Mr. no])kins in his report for the Burdwan district writes :— 

“ The now rules differ from the old in many respects. Under the former, applications 
for grants were made to the Inspector; it is now optional with the managers to male them to 
the Inspector or to the Secretary of the Local Committee. If they are made to the Inspector, 
he at once makes his comments on the applications and forwards them to the committee, 
or calls for further information, on the receipt of which ho adopts the same course. The 
oommitteo then makes its recommendation and returns the appHoations to the Inspector 
for submission to the Commissioner, who ])asseB them on to the Director. This procedure 
is rather cumbersome, and is still more so when the applications are made to the Secretary 
and considered by the committee in the first instance. The rides direct the consideration 
of all applications for*renewal beforo the beginning of each year, so as to be inoludeid in the 
grant-in-aid budget. The grant-in-aid budget is due for submission on the 15th of January; 
renewals ought therefore to be considered before the 15th of January. The end of the year 
is practically the 15th of January, if the rules mean anything. 

“ Paragraphs 5 and-d of the rules ore not poiticularly definite, whilst paragraph 7, which 
makes fees in all grant-in-aid sehooLs eompulsory, does not allow the Inspector, who is the 
only officer who has really any voice in the matter, any authority to exempt any pupd from 
payment of fees.” 

There are many complaints that the grant-in-aid allotments for this division are 
insufficient. 

< 

' Mr. Clarke, writing of the Presidency Division, remarks :— 

“ The three distriel committees are agreed that the present way of obtaining sanction 
to grants-in-aid is unnecessarily cmnbrous; 1 agree with them. The submission of an annual 
budget by each district eommitteo may be oonvenieiit as a general overhauling of liabilities 
and means, but its roquiiing sanction or gazetting is quite unmeaning and causes much labor 
to no purpose.” 

Babu Bhu Dev Mukhurji, in his report for tlio Rajshahye Division, writes as follows 

“ The district rojtorts have, I fancy, departed in some measure from the intention of 
the above iieading in the Director’s ciix-ular. They have discussed the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of the grant-in-aid system in general, and not confined themselves to reporting upon 
the artual results of the rules imdcr that system which have come into foroe.” 

» * ♦ • • • 

“ I shall not waste time in going over matters which, I think, I hove more than once 
discussed at length in my report.s of past yeai's. Sufficient to say that some small abuses 
still linger here and there ; that the greater abuses, which never existed to the extent cried 
out, have entirely disappeared; and that the noble prineijdo of the system has been under¬ 
stood by the better iufonued classes of the native community, and has taken root in the 
country. 

“.•I pass on to the octuiil working of the prn.sont rules. I beg humbly to observe 
(1) that the luosent procedure is most uselessly oumbrous and dilatory ; (2) that some of 
the rules are not acted upon, simply because if acted upon they would lead to no useful 
practical results; (d) that the grant-in-aid accounts are not as well checked now as they 
used to be. 

“ As remedies to those evils I would suggest, first, that only the renewal of grants be 
made on the present procedure under whioh applications pass and repass between the Deputy 
luBiieotor, the Committee, the Inspector, and the Commissioner before they come to the 
Director; but that all fresh grants be made in the way they msed to bo made before the new 
rulings. I would suggest, secondly, that no grant-in-aid bills pass without pre-audit by the 
Inspector. The effect of the above changes will bo a more smooth and healthier working of 
the system, and a real check over the accounts.” 

The change here recommended in the jiassiug of the accounts of aided schools has been 
sanctioned by Government since the expiration oi the year under report. 

Mr. Croft reports, in writing of the Dacca Division;— .<f.’ 

“ By one district offloer tho rules are thought to involve ‘ needless citcumlocu^on and 
delay’; and be is of opinion that the district committee should have authority to eUdt wtuits 
without reference to any one else. I cannot fall in with his views. 1 have found the-&triot 
wmmitteos of very ^.at service to me personally; and I believe that Government i*'Worjdng 
much less in the dark when a grant is recommended by a di8tri<i oommittee and « met^strate 
with complete lociiil experience. It is also ti;i.xe that an application for a OTont is not i^^eed 
( of as sjieedily as it would be' if the district oommittee were the sole authority, or iw it was 
when the Inspector was the sole ffiodium ; but I cannot doubt that the intmentabn xjf 
Inspector tends to the economical working of sohoola 1 have foimd that, as a rule, cUriot 
obmmStte^ pass, withoui eritioism, a disproportionate amount for oollatend eiqpmii^tujce, 
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School managers often put these items at an exorbitant figure, beoause they are not bound to 
Bpend the money (as they are the teacher’s pay), and the fictitious outlay entitles them to 
apply for a higher CTant. It is an important part of the Inspector’s work to loqk after these 
ODBOuib ohmges, and the amount I have so out down in the new applioatiopis would provide 
for, I dare not fey how many schools. In this respect the vigilance of the district committees 
cannot yet he completely trusted. 

“ On the point of delay, it must be remembered that this has been the first oooasion of 
giving grants under the rules. A very large number of applications has been received, and 
at various times; the procedure is new and involves many references, and it oonld not be 
expected that the district committees would deal with all pimotually, or see that all yfem 
forwarded in proper form. When there has been unusual delay, it has arisen not from the 
rules, but from the neglect of them. If the joint action of the Inspector and the committee 
is to continue, the modifications that I have to suggest are so slight that they may be 
thought hardly worth making They are those:—first, that applications from schools should 
be forwarded, not through the district committee, hut in all eases through the Deputy 
Inspector to the Inspctor, who should return them with his opinion to the district committee. 
The other practice has been the cause of much delay. Secondly, that after the grant has 
been once given, much needless reference to the district committee might be avoided; It now 
rests with that body to say whether a school may alter its establishment by a single rupee* or 
whether so-and-so may ho accepted as secretary, or as member of the committee. All these 
things are matters of mere routine, and should bo left to the Inspector, whose business it is 
to overhaul school accounts, and to whom, at any rate, the dismot committee will have to 
forward the necessary information, or the hills will not get passed.” 

* * • * • * * 


“ Leaving now the question of machinery, I turn to a much njore important matter— 
the grant-in-aid finances. Ily the orders of 24tli July 1873, the total allotment to the five 
districts in this division was raised from Rs. 43,000 to Rs. 63,000. The hoimty of Govern¬ 
ment has been thoroughly appreciated. Remote villages have started into new life, formed 
committees, raised subscriptions, and sent in applications for aid. For many years past 
grants-in-aid had been altogether stopped for want of funds. Since the new rules, the 
principal work of the district committee has been considering applications and assigning 
money. In Dacca district 3!) new grants have been sanctioned; in Fureedpore 19; in 
Baokergunge 8 ; in Mymensingh 14; in Sylhet 8. The aided schools in fact have been 
hioreased by nearly one-haif (the returns, it must be understood, give no indiootiou of the 
vigorous development of aided schools during the year, since Government sanction was not 
given to the Monts until after 31st March J874). The chief push Jios been made in middle 
education. Dacca divides its attentions equally between English and vernacular; Mymen¬ 
singh, hitherto most advanced in English, now fosters vernacular schools; Fureedpore does 
the same (its English schools are nuiuorous hut iiidilferent); Sylhef advances cautiously on 
both lines. Baokergunge has, wisely in my opinion, laid out its funds mainly in improving 
existing schools, and has given few now grants. Of new girls’ schools, Dacca has aided three 
and Bnrrisal two. 

“ The money has been administered with great care; and the orders of Government, 
that grants should generally be reduced on renewal, have boon duly attended to. In the 
most advanced district, Dacca, out of 39 old grants, 21 have been reduced, nine stand a# they 
were, and only nine have been increased. In Mymensingh five have been increased, while 20 
are either stationary or reduced. Baokergunge, as I before said, has sjiont its money chiefly in 
improving existing schools; out of 21 renewed, it has increased the grants of 10 and reduced 
only two. And everywhere the hulk of the reductions has been confined to collateral 
expenditure. 

“ Dacca disGiot has now allotted every rupee of its gront-in-aid funds, has had to reject 
numerous applicants already, and has no certainty of, being able to aid a single new school 
for years to oome. I wish to draw particular attention to the following figures, which show 
in round numbers the grant-in-aid assignment to each district, and the amount allotted by 
each:— 

Oiatrict. Allotment. Amount pieced out 

Rs. Rs, 


Dacca 

Fureedpore 

Baokergunge 

Mymensingh 

Sylhet 


20,000 

all 

10,600 

9,000 

11,400 

13,000 

9,800 

10,000 

8,000 

4,600 


sBeit'r-uMfa‘ 


. IHhwedpore and Baokergunge have fair margins with which to aid fresh applioants. 
The^e they may rightly keep; for Fureedpore is a poor district, and Baokergunge has hardly 


poor, and it has 
Sylhet ^ very 


yet begW to aid liew eohools. On the other hand, Mymensingh is ni 
alreadTi idded the greater portion of those thai*may be exp^ed to appi_ 
poor j imt aided hohoolB will not spread there with grfet rapidity. Out of the Rs. 6J&O0 or 
^ 7^000 which these two distnots have to spore, I would press upon Government the 
QeOOB^y of helping Daooa with Bs. 2,0()0 or Bs. 8,000. The dismot oommittee is |n the 
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sorett straits for money to help deserring schools, and it should not he forgotten that while 
the new sohedole of allotments (appendix to the rules) presented Mymensingh and Sylhet 
with Be. 4,000 and Bs. 5,000, respectively, over and above their aothal expen^tuxe, not one 
pioe more is now plotted to Dacca than it W to spend in 1872. 

On this the boramissioner notes:— 

“ The system of allotment of graint-in-aid money, in my opinion, needs considerable 
modification. The so-called enoouragomeut of learning in backward districts is carried too 
far when it is made the ground of equal oUotmqnt of money on this account to Dacca and 
Sylhet. The Inspector shows by figures how unevenly this arrangement works in the two 
districts, and makes out a strong case for doubting its operating in the direction desired by 
its projectors even 

A re-distribution of the allotments is also recommended by Mr. Croft for the districts of 
the Chittagong Division:— * 

“ By the new rales the total grant-in-aid allotment to the division was raised from 
Bs. 8,500 to Bs 15,600: for the last few years no new grants had been given. The 
liberality of Government has met with a ready response, most notable in those districts in 
which middle education (which chiefly depends upon tlie energy and enterprise of the-people) 
has hitherto languished. In Chittagong eight new schools, English and vernacular, have 
come into existence and received aid, raising the number by one-half In Noakholly we 
find four new vernacular schools. In Tipjierah one middle EngUsh; three other applications 
have, however, come before me since I began this report. The grant-in-aid system had 
been more fully developed in Tipperah than in Chittagong, and there was less room for 
expansion. 

“ The following table compares the old allotment, the now allotment, and the amount of 
grants sanctioned by the district comnilttoes:— 


Dutriot 

Old altotinent. 

Rs. 

New allotment;. 

Rs. 

DiMrict Budgot. 

Bs. 

Chittagong ... 

... 2,808 

5,000 

4,9.56 

•S.O.!? 

Noakholly 

... 2,115 

3,000 

Oomillah 

... 3,636 

7,000 

4,376 


“ Chittagong and Noakholly have plaood out all their money, the latter has even exceeded 
its assignment \the ex<«68 will be recovered from savings), and, notwithstanding the strictest 
economy, has been compelled to refuse aid to applicant schools. Tipperah, on the other hand, 
has a margin of Bs. 2,500. The district assignments were originally made experimentally, 
and to a oeitain extent in the dark. 1 am of opinion that a re-distribution witmn the limits 
of each Commissioner’s division might now be considered. If such a revision were made out of 
the suiTJuIs at the disposal of Tipperah, Es. 600 might be transferred to Noakholly, and at 
least Es. 500 to Chittagong.” 

In Behar the allotments are far in excess of the demands made upon them, notwith¬ 
standing the exceptional liberality of the terms on which grants are offered to schools in this 
province 

Of the Patna Division, the Inspector writes:— 

“"In the district of Chumparuii no application was made during the year for a grant-in- 
aid, and there was no aided school in this district. Chumparan is by far the most backward 
of backward districts. I should recommend for this district twice tho maximtim grant which 
is allowed to backward districts under the rules. Even then the ohauces are that there 
would still bo too few applications for grants. The experiment may he tried with perfect 
safety. Whenever the applications for grants might be in excess of the allotment tor the , 
district, the maximum cotdd he lowered. 

“ The fact that none of the districts had been able to spend their grant-in-aid allotments, 
clearly shows that the maximum fixed for tho backward districts of Behar is still insufficient 
for its ptirpose. Tirhoot district had expended only Es. 4,3(18 out of an allotmfflit of 
Es. 14,000 ; Patna district had spent only Es. 2,880 out of Es. 8,000; Shahabad district had 
spent Es. 2,400 out of Es. 7,000; Gy a district had spent only Es. 888 out of Es. 7,000; an4 
Sarun and (.Jhumparau had siront nothing at all out of their respective allotments of Bs. 7,000 
and Its. 4 000.” ' ^ 

The Commissioner remarks op this:— ,, 

“ I commend tho remarks on the working of tho grant in-aid system in these 
shall be glad if tho Director of Public Instruction can recommend any further ooucNBi)fei^ ill 
this diredion." ^ , _ _ '. 

e 1 am not, however, satisfied ^at further concessions can be made with jnstiee’ hlsiipi* 
of the more open-handod inhabitaAte of other districts. The principle of the grairiilin-ajbt'; riifae 
is that those shaHlfe helped who are willing,to help themselves. i 

Di the Bhagulpore Division, the state of things is much the same aa iff An 
Diyi(4oB, exoe|)t m tne Santhal femmnahs, where the allotment is muMy taken 
mis^enBaQr bodies at work amongtt the Santhal populatioii. ; V * ’ 
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The laRpeotor report# :— 

“ la tito Bha^lpore di^ot three applioations were made at the close of the year fop 
graatB-iu-aid for Banka' middle class English school, Bhagulpore lower olai» pernaonlair 
school,* and Bhagulpore girls’ school, respectively, and the sanction of tjjhe Director was 
obtain^ after the close of the year under report. In the Pumeah distriolf there was only 
one mded school sinoe 1864, hat during the year under report throe more middle class 
English schools were opened, and an application for one more aided school was made 
after the dose of the ye^. In the Santhal Pergunnahs nearly the whole amount of the 
grwt allotted to this district was absorbed by two aided higher class schools, three aided 
middle English schools, 70 lower class vernacular schools, one night school, one giiis’ school, 
and four normal schools. 

“ In the Monghyr district the rules do not work well. During the year under report a 
grant of Es. 46 was sanctioned by the district committee for Jamui mid^e olags English 
Bohool, and another grant of Es. 75 per month for Chaurah middle class English school; 
but it does not appear that these grants were taken up. A grant of Es. 65 a month was 
made to the Baptist Mission school at Monghyr, to commence from 1875.” 

In the Pumeah district “ instead of only one aided school there are now four such 
schools, and an application has recently been made for a grant to a fifth school.” 

“The Santhal Pergunnahs had expended Es. 9,988 out of an allotment of Es. 10,0(10 ; 

Bhagulpore district, Es. 1,982 out of an allotment of Es. 7,000 ; Pumeah, Es. 2,004 out of 
an allotment of Es. 6,000 ; and Monghyr, Es. 1,488 out of an allotment of Es. 7,000.” 

Eegaxding the working of the grant-in-aid rules in Orissa, the Inspector, Mr. Hopkins, 
reports 

“ The committees in working these rules rather worked againsf the Inspector than with 
him, and the consequence was that at the end of the year when the pommittoes had to take 
stock of their funds and submit a budget, it was found that large sums hod been advanced 
to schools without the sanction of Government, which the rules require. 

“ In Balasore all existing grant-holders applied for renewal on more favorable terms. 

At first these renewals were approved by the committee, and I was invited to approve them 
too; this I refused to do for reasons which I gave on the face of tho applications which I 
returned to tho committee. After this I hoard no more of tho grants or applications imtil 
I visited Orissa in March, when I found that tho oommittoo had usurped tho whole authority 
of disposing of the funds, and the Commissioner very kindly took the matter into his hands, 
and, after a little oorrespondeneo, unravelled the tangle and obtained the Director’s sanction 
to the grants already paid with modifications from the 1st of April. 

“ In Cuttack they managed better, as also in Pooreo, with the aid of tho Joint-Inspector. 

“ I cannot say that I think tho grant-in-aid rules work well in Orissa. The Joint-Inspector 
complains that the committees take no notice of his reports and suggestions; if he reports 
a master inefficient, for some reason or other, the culprit is not dismissed, nor do the 
committees pass any orders on tho reportthis I believe is owing to tho scarcity of masters 
more than to the disinclination of the oommittocs to improve matters Owing to the fact 
that I do not receive tho proceedings of the committees, 1 am not able to give a pr^cin of 
their operations in administering tho grant-in-aid fund. 

“ The total grant to the districts of Orissa is Es. 17,000 ; the total sum appropriated last 
year was Es. 11,786-11-8.” ' , 

From his remarks on the Joint-Inspector’s complaints the Inspector has apparently 
forgotten that, under Sir George Oamphell’s Minute of the 30th September 1872, it is for him 
to act in those cases and not for the district committees. The orders on this point are 
clear 

“The district committees having assigned the grants will not have autheftity to interfere 
with the local committees or other manogers of these, schools. The impediug officer v>ill 
twte see that the conditions of the grant are complied .mth, and subject to these conditions 
it is the wish of the Government to leave the locd management of aided schools as unfettered 
' ,e.' 

In the Cbota Nagpore Division, as in other backward districts, tho allotments cannot 
be spent. The Inspector reports 

' “ The difficulty in Chota Nagporo, under these rules, hitherto has boon to put out the 

money, and except by the aid of Missions and other exotio institutions, very little eodld be 
got out. Theaxj is no difficulty in Chota Nagpore concerning fraud upon the rules.” 

, From the above extracts it will be seen that there are grounds for recommending a 
frimpUfieatioi] of the procedure prescribed in the present rules, and that some revision of the 
allc^ehts assigned to the several districts is certainly called for. 

H^SFECnON*—Eegaxding the work of inspection and the duties of ^Bpeoting offioem, iMwaition. 
mow remarks of more or less importance, and a tfew useful suggestions, may bo quotqjl ijvih 
the sBT^M reports, llr. Hopkins nhtes :— » 

' ‘♦’’Dimng my ‘tour in Jehanabad and Rud-bud, a* well as in Midnapore, I found that the 
Trisoi^ Xlepu'^ Inspector never commimioated to Sub-Inspectozs changes made in the, 
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schools in their circles and in Burdwan. This omission was attended hy little short of disaster, 
for some of the best grant-in-aid schools in Jehanabad were teriijporaiily closed because the 
grants wore not renewed. I am strongly of opinion that it is desirdble to relieve all ^epnty 
inspectors of office work as far as possible, unless they are closely supervised by the district 
magistrates; fof, not being used to such work, they waste much which might be valualdy 
employed.” 

4r ♦ • at # 0 


The civil authorities have exercised a most beneficial influence on this branch of the 
Educational Department. More than three times the work of the previous year has been 
performed; and not only has greater activity been shown, but also a more methodical system 
of working has been enforced, as will bo seen from a comparison of the mileage of the lost with 
that of the previous years.” 

Mr. Clarke comments on tho pressing want of additional sub-inspeotors in proportion 
to the large increase of schools receiving State grants, and laments the time devoid to office 
duties by the distriot deputy inspectors :— 

“ A large increase in the number of the Isub-inspeotors of schools is required in the 
24-Porgiumaus, where two Bub-in.spectors have respectively 294 and 1120 schools to visit. It 
is Viesirable to employ a higher class of sub-inspeotors than men on Bs. 30 or Bs. 40, both 
because these sub-inspeotors are entrusted generally with the payment of thepathsala teachers, 
with no real cheek upon them, and because they are required in generm to examine the 
Bobools of every elms in their own sub-division. I now see a sub-inspector examining a 
school and reporting on it in the visitors’ book in English that would amuse the boys in the 
upper classes of tho school. This kind of inspection can have small w'eight. 

“ Sir (iroorge Campbell found six inspectors of schools doing very little inspection, but 
largely oooupied at their head-quarter oftioos with bills. Their bill-work was consequently 
tiansferred to the magistrates and district committees, which moans really to the distriot 
deputy inspectors. The result has boon tliat the six inspectors inspect very little more than 
before, while there are some 30 district deputy inspectors tied in a great measure to their 
head-quarters, bill passing also. This the 24-l’ergiujnah8 committee again wish altered.” 


On this Lord I.Tliok Browne remarks ;— 

“ I applied for more inspectors for the 24-Pergunnah8 some months ago, and I am 
informed that a general scheme is under consideration, which will provide sub-inspectors of' 
abetter class than the men in the present lower grades. This will, no doubt, be an improve¬ 
ment, but what I think is wonted still more is an iuorease in the superior inspecting agency 
in the shape of assistant inspectors of circles. The addition ai cost of such appointment 
would be a difficulty, but I am confident that the money would be better spent in salaries to 
such officers than in giving gurus Bs. 2-8 instead of the boys’ parents giving the Some 
amount, or in aiding other schools that have got on hitherto without aid.” 

The Bajshahye Inspector, Babu Bhu Dev Mukhurji, reports that he has begun to 
introduce a system of central esamin.itions for primary schools like those which obtain in the 
North-West J’rovinces and tho I’uTijab. 

“ At those examinations tho deputy and suh-inspectors brought together pothsalas from 
easy distances. As might ho expected, however, the exiuninations could not be conducted os 
easily and smootlily as they are where deputy inspectors, teachers, and boys have been long 
aoousfomed to the systom. In the north-west little schools would come together and 
form one largo school, say of t'iOO or 800 hoys, within a few minutes without noise or (damouT 
or confusion. In my examinations here it took me often half an hour to explain to the 
deputy inspectors and tho teachers what was required of them, and for them to make 160 
boys, say from fivo or six different pathsalas, to stand in an orderly manner and without 
quarrelluig with and jostling each other, proved sometimes a matter of considerable difficulty. 
But I hope it will be hotter next time. Then in the north-west the hoys that come to the 
central examinations bring invariably their books and slate* or other writing materials with 
them. I found in my central examinations that the boys usually came quite unprovided. 
As for progress in studies there was but little to see. In an assembly, say of 2M Ms of 
ages varying from 8 to 18, 10 could read fluently from printed books, wriHlromf;wtatian, 
and answer protty-diffi<iult questions in arithmetic and bazar accounts ; 60 mdre tyMl 

through their primers, and answer questions from the multipUoation table 60 W 60 

oould show that they were learning to scrawl letters and figures; the rert not seem to be 
learning anything. 

“ I went over all the districts of the division during the year, and while I exsiBunpd it 
oeutral spots in tho manner above desoribed 468 primary sobools, which hrot^ht be{cs»| n>e 
8,063 boys, I saw also at their own places 126 aided schools, and examined m them 
boys. I saw also all the six zillah sobools in the division. I was put iff the 
Juno 1873 to March 1874 with two interruptions of about three weeks at a time diffh^ithe 
last Dusserah vacation, and also iff the month of January.” , , ; 

The Commissioner, Mr. Moli^ny, writes 

‘ ^ As mentioned in my reiffarks subinitting the r^rt M 1 iliMe ^ 


Jot inorea&e to the then iiistiug mspeotmg otaff, hut it Yrad 
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comply with it from want of funds. During the year the staff has been somewhat increased 

in numbers by the appointment of sub-inspectors on lower pay to all vacancies, but it still 
standB,far below what it ought to bo in numerical strength. , 

“As regards status and efficiency, as far as the more advanced schoQls are oonoerned, 
we have probably lost ground, as it is impossible to command the saftie standard of 
qualification for half the pay. 

“While on the subject of inspecting staff, T may say that I think it would be well if it 
was more distinctly understood that the doi)uty inspectors and sub-inspectors were directly 
under the Inspector's orders in the mode of oondmding professional details, so to speak. At 
present they are rather too apt to look only to the Magistrate of the district.” 

Mr. Croft presses for the apj)oiutmcnt of more sub-inspectors for the Dacca Division:— 

“ I have seen enough to convince me of tho need of incinasiug the inspecting staff. 
Quite indeperfdently of the increase in the nimihor of schools, dejiuty inspectors ore now 
much confined to head-quarters, and oau do loss iu8})eoting work than before. Every one 
agrees that the now pathsalas must he closely looked after and should be inspected once d 
quarter at least. This, as a rule, dopui.y and sub-inspectors righteously endeavour to do; 
but when, os in Sylhet for examjile, eoch inspecting ollicer has over 100 schools to attend to, 
it becomes an obvious impossibility. In liackcrguuge tho Magistrate wants to withdraw 
altogether from the Sundarban suh-divisions, in order to concentrate his inspecting stuff on 
the Sadr, whore the schools cannot ho pushed because tho men aro hopelessly iuadoqiiate to 
tho work to bo done. In each district report I have pointed out the additions that 1 think 
necessary.” 

On the whole Mr. Croft asks for nine additional suh-iuspectors for tho Dacca Division, 
and six for the Chittagong Division. 

Of the latter division he writes:— • 

“ In the district reports I have pointed out in detail that the inspecting agency is lametft- 
ahly inadequate to the work. Every pathsala ought to bo visited once a quarter at least, and 
at that, rate wo want an inspecting offii^cr for every oO or 00 schools. An impression, 1 find, 
is abroad that when a jtathsida grant is once given, no further trouble is taken about it; that 
tho bread is cast upon the waters in the }io])o that, geod will come of it somehow. This 
unfortunately is too often the case; not from neglect, but from dire necessity. In Comillah, for 
example, the dangerous experiment is being tried, how pathsalas will get along by themselves. 
For SIX months there was no one to look after the p.-ithsalas in tho Sadr sub-division. Within 
tho twelve months they have boon iuspectod owrr by dint of great energy, and all this time 
the cry has been continually raised lor more inspecting officers; a little more delay will 
imperil the whole pathsala system.” 

These representations are supported by the Commissioner, Mr Mangles. 

There is nothing of importance on this subject in the Bohor rcjwrts. 

In his report for Orissa Mr. Hopkins comments unfavorably on <he work of the deputy 
inspectors, who, ho thinks, leave too much of the inspection duties to tho suh-iu8j)octors. lie 
writes:— 

“ Much of the apathy displayed by tho deputy inspectors may ho attribiited to their 
having assistants to do their work ff)r tlpm. The usual excuse ])ut forward is that the district 
magistrates detained them at head-quarters on office duty; this may bo partially true, l^ut the 
office work in Orissa is very light, and if they were detained for any such reason it must 
have been because they wished to he detaiuod. 

“ Whilst on tour in Orissa, I was enabled to scrutinize the inspection work j)orformed, and 
ascertained that no method or economy of travelling was ohsorvod. The Joint-Inspector also 
expressed his dissatisfaction to nfo. Tlie deputy and 8uh-in.spectors appear tp have wandered 
about in a desultory way, passing by quite as much as they vi.sited. 1 hope, however, that 
the warning they received when I went over their diaries with them and the Joint Inspector, 
will suffice to show them that misconduct of this sort will not be overlooked. 

“ Oflioers who behave in this way cannot bo fit to he entrusted with authority over sub¬ 
ordinates. Unless the district officers do something more than countersign the diaries of the 
inspecting staff, 1 do not see how matters can ho imiuoved.” 

• ••••••* 


isancTirov. 


“ There ought to be no difficulty about the inspection of schnols both in Outtack and 
BEdasore, for they lie in groups and clusters so situated that they are easily visited. 

“ The Joint-Inspector has been very active in his wanderings; his inspootious have been 
thorough, and the suggestions made by him in each case valuable.” 

In Chota Nagpore Mr. Clarke represents that more inspecting officers are required as ip 
other p«^:— 

“^le insp ecting staff, with reference to Bio numlier of schools, seems sufficieM Jin 
general one inspecting offioor to every 50 schools dr less) except in Manbhoom, whei^ there ^ 
m oidy one man to every 84 schools under mpeciim. Another man is wanted here, Aud 
the schools are so scattered, the square mileage so large, and tho jungly journeys so long, 
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MiMoiioir. that more inspectiiig power is dasirabl© here as in other provinces. The MissionB oonsidw 
much more inspection desirable than is provided for the (slovemment schools.” 

From nU quarters demands have come up for additional sub-inspectors, and there pan be 
no d;oubt that thpy are urgently required. To meet these requisitions a Jspheme has been 
submitted for the reorganization of the subordinate inspecting agency, and it awaits the 
orders of Government. 


DimiOT 

OOHMlTTBXa. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES.—On the working of the district committees, their relations 
with the inspectors, and other kindred matters connected with the machinery of educational 
administration, I quote some extracts from several of the reports of the year, which discuss 
administrative questions of much importance and explain some of the dilBculties that have 
presented themselves under the double system of control as now in operation. 

In his report for the Prosidenoy Division, Mr. Clarke writes as follows 

“ The Magistrate of Nuddoa remarks on the small ossistanoe in educational matters he 
gets from his district committee, and gives his opinion that what we want are sub-divisional 
committees of education. I fully agree with him. The local knowledge of a district 
committee does not extend over the whole of a district. Thus by the new orders the old 
education committees of Dorraokporo and Baraset have been destroyed, and the Alipore 
conunittoe placed over the whole district. I should like to revert to the former plan. The 
Alipore district ooiiimittee has worked the suhuibau municijiality and its neighbourhood very 
admirably. In managing zillah schools in Baraset and Barrack pore, they have praotioally 
to act mainly on the advice of the flistriot deputy inspector. Zillali schools prefer being 
managed by the inspector; and the inai)octor not only has more time and more special knowledge 
of departmental details, but he actually has a betpu local knowledge of the outlying sub¬ 
divisions than many of t'he members who form tlie district committee of oduoation. 

“ The district committee of Jossore met twice only in the year under report, for the 

E irpose of admiiiistoriug the details of the zillah, normal, Oovoruraent model, aided, oircle, 
, and E pathsala schools in all Jessoro. The administration has, in fact, to be by the 
Magistrate on papers presented to him by the deputy inspector. I think the old plan that 
the inspector should administer on papers presented to him by the deputy inspector is better. 
He can give more time and bring more 8j>ecial departmental knowledge to bear in checking 
the deputy ins])cctor. I think that the asBigin'iig of the grants to the aided schools is quite 
as much work as the district committees can really get through, and for this work they ore 
well qualified. As regards the udministratiou and account checking of the Government and 
qTiasi-Govommont circle, D, and E pathsala) schools, 1 think it is exactly the work that a 
department ought to ho able to do bettor than any one else. 

“ The real problem in administration now before us is to relieve the magistrates from their 
school-work (as they have already more work of other kinds than they can see to satisfaotorily) 
and to keep the assistance of the sub-divisional ofiloer (and, where possible, of sub-divkional 
committees presided over by the sub-divisional oificor) to assist in supervising the sub-in¬ 
spector of schools in the suh-division and in advising tlio inspector; and aU this requires to be 
managed without giving any man two masters, which wo see in the present administration rules 
to bo quite fatal to any plan. 

“I reported last year that the present duplex system of appointment was the worst, in 
my ojiiniou, tlval could he devised. I have not seen any reason to change this opinion; on 
the contrary, it lias been strengthened. The present rules make no provision for gradual pro¬ 
motion or transfers, and no satisfactoiy provision for olfioiating appointments. 

“ I tried one transfer, viz., of the Baraset deputy inBj)oot.or to Midnapore, and the Mid- 
naporo deputy inspector to Krishnaghur, at the request of the Inspeotcff of Burdwan, 
grc)unded on tho wish of the Magistrate of Midnapore, and oommunicated through the 
Director of Public Instruction. After the whole machinery had been got in motion, the two 
Commissioners consulted, and many letters written, the transffcr was effected on paper. Then 
the Magistrates of Midnapore and Krishnaghur differed as to the date at which the Midna¬ 
pore deputy inspector should be ordered to transfer himself, and then it was discovered that 
the now rules provided no means of getting tho business one step forwarder. 

“ if, in order to get on a little faster in filling up vacancies, I go a step beyond the letter 
of the new rules, 1 get a letter from my own deputy inspector {quad of tho district eom- 
mitlep) politely requesting mo to confine myself within my own province j shortly after I get 
a letter from the Commissioner hoping that 1 wiU, for the despatch of public bnribfwa^ 
do something or other beyond my^duty as stated in the new rules, and that t will 
generously and cordially m co-operation with the civil oifioera, &o. I make these remitskB 
to excuse myself, for the reluctance I have shown to go beyond the new rules by the Jienth of 
^ inch; I am v^ fax from making any oomplaiut.’^ 


• • • * • ' « ; 

“ The present rules require that the inspeotor should nominate the subwia^ieotoni to 
the .liagistmte, who may, if he pleases, dissent from the nomination and nominRte oiiotiier 
mon^^fw appointment. This appears intended to give the inspector <All lespf^bQity 
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wiilioat an;f of the power. The Magistrate has merely to say (1) I acknowledge the receipt wwwo* 

of the nomination; (2) I dissent therefrom; (3) I nominate so-and-so for tmpointment. But, coKiimw. 

like mMiy of the too-olever-by-half inventions, it defeats itself entirely. Undey tho present 
arrangements, the inspector is deprived of all knowledge of the sub-inspootprs whom he is to 
nominate for promotion; none of their correspondence comes to him; no reootd of their work 
comes to him. The Magistrate, on his side, is in equal difficulty; ho gets a man nominated to 
him whom he cannot see and knows notliing of, and it is rather difficult for him to dissent. 

The sub-diyisional officer, who has seen the man work, and who is the real immediate superior 
of the sub-inspector, has no voice in the matter. 

“The fact is that it matters very little to whom tho patronage of these appointments is 
given, so long as one man has thorn absolutely in his gift over a yrvUy large area, so that he 
can transfer men when necessary, fill up vacancies promptly, and systematise his promotions * 
so as to give ^he steps by seniority whore deserved. No one of these ends is attained by tho 
present method, under which wo have seen promotions to be nearly haphazard, and the 
teachers greatly disheartened.” 

The Commissioner, Lord Uliok Browne, adojits these views. Ho writes:— 

“As regards district school committees, there seems to be no dilferonoo of opinion 
that thby are useless for district purposes, though the very men who compose them wendd 
be useful as local oommittoomen for tho sub-divisions they live in. Hr rather, perhaps, for 
portions of them. The oommittoes rarely meet, and it is a difficult matter to got the members 
to come in, as, speaking generally, native gentlemen do not take sufficient interest in tho subject 
to induce them to take a long journey to the Sadr station for tho sake of attending a 
meeting. 

“I a^e with Mr. Clarke that it is advisable to relieve tho magistrates of their 
educational business, which they have no time to do properly, and to transfer it to the 
inspectors, letting sub-divisional oomraittoos aid thorn by information and advice, and by 
supervising the sub-inspectors. I do not think the sub-divisional officers have time to 
assist muon in educational matters, though they havo more than the magistrates have. As 
regards the latter, it is only adding to several others an additional branch of business 
indifferently done owing to the dislrict officers being so much overworked. An assistant 
inspector in each circle would, in my opinion, do more good than all the magistrates and 
Bub-diviaional officers in the circle put together. 

“As regards commissionors of divisions, another year’s experience convinces me of 
tho inutility of increasing their already onerous duties by making them another link in 
tho official chain of communication in eduoational matters; for, with the exception of a 
little formal basinoss, this is what a oommissionf'r is, and nothing more. 

“I can see no use in taking up the time of a commissioner l)y making him receive, give 
an opinion on, and forward to the Director of 1‘uhlic Instruction proposals for grants-in-aid, 
whether the inspector agrees with the local opinion or not. In such matters, tho o])inion of 
the commissioner whether a grant of Its. 30 or Its. o3_ should ho made, can ho of no real 
value to the Director, who oouJd arrive at as good a dooision without it as with it. 

“ How much better it would bo for the doapiitcli of public business generally if the local 
deputy inspector (whose recommendation is almost iuvari.-ibly adopted by the magistrate 
and district committee) reported to the inspector, and ho to the 1 )irector. There can bii no 
good in the commissioner doing tho fomifd business connected with notices about examin¬ 
ations, and it would save two formal letters on each occasion if the inspector had not to^ 
write to him before acting. 

“ What Mr. Clarke says about appointments seems to me much to the point. All 
appointments should be left to the inspector.” 

This question of appointments is one of first-rato importance which certainly requires 
reconsideration. Dnder existing rules, no systoraiitij promotions can bo arranged for (bid 
transfers are praoticnlly impoBsible. Tiic best men with strong servico claims frequently see 
their inferiors and juniors promoted before them, and on all sides much dissatisfaction is 
expressed both bj^ masters and insjioctiiig officers regarding thoir position and prospects. This 
state of things is distinctly demoraliaiug to the dopaxtmonl, and tends to deter good men 
from joining it. 

Mr. Croft adopts a favorable view of the usefulness of the district oommittoes, but he 
is at one with Mr. Clarke on the appoiutraonl question. In his Dacca report he writes:— 

“The district committees have now been at work more than a year. That they kre, or 
can be made most useful bodies, I have no doubt whatever. The committees can settle 
on the spot questions about tho management of tho zUlah school which it might not be 
desirable to entrust to the head-master, and which would needlessly increase tho inspector’s 
office work. The action of the committee (or of tho magistrate on its boholf) saves delay 
where delay might be injurious, as in giving leave to masters and appointing substitutes. The 
members can often g^ve useful advice about tho need and prospecta of an aided sohod of a 
partioular class in tms or that quarter. Thromgh the oommittoes the pathsola moqey has 
been most suooessfnHy placed out. And more than all,, when the committee is, os it often is,* 
a real consulting body, the members take an interest in the education of the distriot, pSEphaps 
fed a resptmsibiJ^ amiut it which is in itself no small material gain. ’ . 
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“ Still, the working of this useful institution can he improved in two dlreotions at least. In 
the first place, I have noticed a certain narrowness of view about appointments. Last oold 
weather, whep I had many nominations to make of Es. 50 and upwards, the very best man on 
my list, whom I hod specially reserved for a particular zillah school, was demurred to by the 
district committee, who asked me to set aside my nomination in favor of a man known to 
themselves. This latter indeed was a good teacher of long service, whose claims for promotion 
I had been carefully considering. Still I see no advantage in putting any restrictions on the 
Inspector’s power to appoint masters of the superior class. When appointments are going, he 
is in regular communication with the Prinoiprd of the Dacca College, from which the school¬ 
masters come, and he knows very much more about the worth of candidates than school 
committees can gather from testimonials. 

“ My second point is, that the whole aocouut-kooping of the department becomes disor¬ 
ganized as soon as tho district committoos iutorforo. The inspcjctor is exposed to keep a 
check over tho zillah school accounts; this is absolutely out of his power. Tho rules are sup¬ 
posed to provide against misappropriation of the zillah school money; if the head-master has 
only Buifioieut courage, fraud has now become the easiest thing in the world. Illustrations of 
this statement may be found in last year’s report.” 

On this the Commissioner, Mr. Cockerell, remarks:— 

“ In regard to wlat 1 may, perhaps not inappropriately, term the controversial questions 
glanced at (for he has forborne to press them very keenly) by the Inspector, 1 desire to 
express my concurreuco in his views both as n^giirds the appointment of school-masters and the 
audit of school accounts. • 

“ I have always thought in respect of the first of these matters, since I have had experi¬ 
ence of the existing practice, that the double system of appointment was inconvenient, and 
that the making of aj'pointments which foims a sort of technical branch of the educational 
wlmiuistratiou is much bettor left in the hands of tho “ export”—tho Inspector—than dealt 
with as it is now.” 

Mr. Croft writes to tho same offoct in his Chittagong report:— 

“ T have notified (what would be antecedently not imlikely) a certain narrowness of 
view with regard to imj>ortaut appointments oxhihitod by district committees. As it is, 
they have a very sufficient voice in the filling ujt of head-masterships to zillah and normal 
schools. Last cold weather, when I had many iieniinatious to make for appointments of 
this class, tho very best man on my list was rejected by one district committee in favor of a 
teacher locally known. Looking to facts of this kind, I cannot fall in with the opinion of 
the Magistrate of Tiyiperah, that the ayqjoiiif ment of tho higher mast'irs of the zillah school 
should be vested sololy in the committee. Ho asks—‘ How would a governing body of any 
great public school in England got on if they had to govern the school while at the same 
time the Horae Secretary appointed the head-master 'f With recent ooourrencos in England 
fresh in our memory tho partimilar illustration suggests rather a different inforeiioe about 
the wisdom of giving governing bodies unooutrolled authority in appointments. But indeed 
the oonditioiis are not the same hero as in England. In England all candidates for an 
imj)ortaut head-mastership are known; their achievements are before the world. Here, the 
comparative merits of candidates are known to hardly any one except the Inspector. When 
appointments aro going, ho can balance tho merits of existing teachers by what he knows of 
their 'work and their claims for promotion; he is in regular commuuioation with the 
I'riucipal of tho Dacca tJollego, which supplies all tho new masters, and he onn consequently 
find out very much more about tho worth of candidates than school committees oan gather 
from lestimoniiils.” 

On the whole, there is, I believe, a general concurrence of opinion on this question, and 
it jvill probably hot be difficiJt to arrive at a satisfactory solution of it. 

GENERAL STATISTICS.—The usual statistical tables are appended. They show, 
amongst other things, tliat the total number of institutions of all classes included in the 
depoi'tmcntal returns has risen during the year from ld,800 to 15,926, and that the pupils 
attending them have increased from 891,199 to 468,216. 't 

Tlxo State expenditure on education has at tho same time risen from Rs. 21>l7,2^ to 
Rb. 22,73,617; while tho foes and fines have risen from lis. 7,67,170 to Rs 9,74,128. Hie 
aggregate expenditure from all 8()uroes was Rs. 35,88,961 in 1872-73, and has inmosed to 
Rs. 88,69,750 in 1873-74. : ' 


W. 8. ATKINSON, 

Director qf Public Instruction, 
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JRetttrn qf Attetidmce in Colleges! amt Schools for General Instruction as on 31a# March- 

in the years 1873 and 1874. 


_____.•. . .. 


• 



COtLiaiS A51> Scuootft POR GRNEUAL iNsTItrCTlOH. 

Binuiiur of rolloKOB 
and srhordM on 
illttl March. 

Number of liitpUs 
on Slat March. 

1S73. 

1874. 

1S73. 

1874. 

ColUigea and Schools rnxivtni/ S/afe O'ntnfs. 

1 

1 



• 

SUPBUlOa iKBTBirOTIOll— 

i 




CoJloftes to the Diuvurty iu Art^^ 





GoveruxAent ColiuRoa. . 

a 

10 

864 

SOS 

Private CollcKt^ aiUed . . 

5 

s 

305 

i!WI 

Tuldl 

n 

15 

J.l»9 

1.083 

SKOOKOiHSr ISaTEVOTIOH— 

1 




llt(sh«r CiMH Bn/tish f!chools> • 

1 




<;}ovcmment Stihciols .... ... 


4d 

10.2 tC 

10.770 

PriviAte Bchoola, nidetl ... ... . 

77 

70 

7,8JH 

7,51« 

Totiil 

127 

122 

17.»;(li 


Middle <'tiu8 KiiKlfsh Hohoola— 

e 




Governtiieni Schuola . ^. . .. 

•t 

7 

487 

727 

Privato Schools, aided. . *. 

421 

410 

£1.232 

21,939 

ToUl 

tn- 

■i2& 

423 

S1.71S 

22.859 

Middle OloM Vornnoular Schools— 





Govontmeat S<‘hoi»lM. . 

X81 

180 

10.080 

10,428 

Private Schools, iiidud. . 

738 

710 

83,127 

82.945 

Total 


902 

43.1.57 

W.178 

• Pumiar Insibuoxiok— 





lewer Claaa V'eriiiLtiiiliir Schools— 





Oovornment HRho<f)a .. . 

2H 

22 

828 

G41 

Private Schwds, aided. 

401 

522 

15.893 

17.029 

PathwUas. aided . . 

7.7flH 

11,886 

1H9.218 

285.734 

Total 

8,2.1S 

12,220 

206,939 

803, >37 

¥ 

HUnvonnoit veit Pemalbs— ' 





Govemoient Sohoola. . •... 

1 

1 


74 

Privato Soliools. aided (including zonaiia tigcncios) . 

239 

350 

7,115 • 

B 7,612 ^ 

Total 

240 

351 

7.290 

7.886 

TefciU of Colleges and Schools {orGonoral Instruction receiving State ffrants 

9.978 

13,912 

207.113 

899.180 

OoUeffM and Schools roemviTig no aid from t!u> State .. 


• 



SErraicm IsaiBoeiios— 





CfiAl^es dBlliS^ to the Univorslty in Arts . 


2 


159 

ISaTIIUOIIOB— 





, Iti|*er OlM» Bnglish Sohooli . 

44 

43 

11,779 

10 ,m 

’’ Middle Class Bugliab Sohovls .. 

95 

97 

HI 

5,786 

Middle Olasa Temacular Sohoels. 

97 

132 

8.932 

6,768 

PJUKBBT IttlTBOOTIOH-' • 





, iwiAerClMB VeWBeoUrSoliools ... . 

) r 

17* 

) C 

4»697 

, FMUiiiilu..Ttij|«>*ndUBl‘tBba . 

a.627 j 

1.892 

^ (i8,liW 







; dBrli|.*S<aM)ato . . •. 

so 

80 

098 


S<>«»J <tO)11<)R0B»««lBolio<ll»It)rQM?eT»l liutruotioa iwelvioB nowdlrom tbelStsto 

»>7ft» 

1.890 

90.382! 

62,^ , 

' Orodil SVidal of Gollgg«s luUt Schools tor Gencnd Inotruotion . 

W,771 

i6,m 

mim 

0 

MB.b3Q 
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GENERAL STATISTICS. 


Meturn of Attendance in Collegm and Schook for Special Instruetion ae on March in the 

gears 1873 and 1874. 


CULLIlGItS AKIl SenOOM FOB SPRCIAL iBBTBITOIIOK. 

Number of colleges 
and schools on 

31at March. . 

Number nf pupils 
on out MsitiH. 

187S. 

1674. 

1878. 

W7*. 

iPlfClAL IlCBTRUCTIOH — 





L»w DtiPftrtmonU. AntUuted tu the UnivorAitj' . 

S 

0 

421 


Medical College. Engiinh Dopartnient. ainUiitcd <<o the UnivevHiiy . 

I 

1 

296 

m 

RngUieoring l>epartment. l*roiihloitey Collugo. afniintud to tho Univemity 

1 

> 

186 

227* 

Civil Service ThipartmentN ...... 

a 

S i 

117 j 

203 

MadrasaliK. . ...... ..... 

i i 

3 

^177 i 

814 

B«ngfi:il Medical School. Soaldah . 

1 1 

1 

461 

no6 

tiinduHtarii clashes. MiHlicui College . 

1 

1 

101 

72 

School of Art . 

i 

1 

94 

139 

Other Tochnicttl Schools, Oovemiuetit . 


2 


42 

Other Technical Sohoolb, Uimidod ........ 


2 


69 

Normal Schoola for 31aHtora>- 





Govemmeut Normal Htdioola •> . 

22 

41 

1.3.13 

1.060 

* Guru-training classes (tomixirary). 

A 

17 

130 

ISO 

Aided Normal Schools . . 

lu 

11 

8.10 

669 

Normal Schools for Mi»tres*»cs“ 





Aided Normal Schools . 

4 

4 

01 

96 

Total of Colleges and Sohonls for Sfiociat liiNtnicdon 


94 

8.784 

4.060 

Grand Total of Colleges and ScIkmiIs for Goneral and S)>ccial Instruction 

13,«J0 

16.920 

391499 

463,210 


IncluNivv rrf 27 <>ut>studoutfi. 
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• • 

RetuiMt of Rcceiptt and Expenditure of Educational Estahlishmenta for the year beyihniuy 
^ April 1873 and ending 31st March 1874. 
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V 
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H 

,2 
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•§ 

IK 

at 

1 

.1 
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V * 
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S 

e: 

«a 

§ 

S 

V 

ba 

is 

If 
s a 
•S’"! 

b. 

•i 

• 

1 

SUPBUTOA iHBTBCCTIOir— 

Its. 

Rs. 

Hti. 

its. 

j Rg. 

Its 

Its. 

R«. 

lU. 

lU. 

Vnlversity. 



22.233 

600 



54.4»(» 

1.711 

78.974 

79,KS4 

CoUtiffM or Departmonts of Col- 
)ako 8 aflUiated to tho Univor- 
uty in Arts'— 










• 

Goreniment Oollefccs 

1,79.911 


39,009 

1 . 



7i,68l 

29 

2,94,590 

2,93,914 

Private ColleRos. Aided 

21.R99 


0.31R 

41,4W 



10.003 

11,700 

98.0S3 

08.023 

Total 

2,01,809 


45,987 

1 ■ti.'tKi 1 ... 


91,0*4 

11,729 

3,92,012 

3,91,936 

Scholarships held in ColluKes’*' 











Senior ... . 

28,055 



. 





23.056 

«23,055 

Junior. 

S7,508 

. 







87,508 

87,608 

findowed. 



0,193 


.... 




6,193 

0,193 

Total 

2.02,372 


62.180 

' 41.443 ' .... 


Ol.OM 

11,729 

4,60,308 

4>58.e92 




SBCOBDiBT llfSTKPCTIOB— 











Uishcr Class EnKlish Schools > 











Oovoniment Schools. 

1.41,511 


C.159 

10,988 



2,18,021 

3.900 

3,81.239 

3.55,150 

Private Bcbooia, Aided 

49,310 

202 

H83 

67.072 

25 


72.9t.'l 

2. *96 

1.83.501 

1,83,020 

Middio Glass EnKlish Schools— 











Oovoniment Schools. 

7,015 



177 



10,.'J71 


18.303 

18.079 

Private SoboolSf Aided 

lf20,064 

558 

7.268 

1,39,707 

3U0 

240 

81,013 

6,010 

3,64.760 

3,48,686 

Middle Class PernaoularSobools— 











Oovemmeut Schools. 

40,370 

42 

273 

l,70t 


1.730 

Kl.Bll 

2,750 

70.48S 

74.J00 

Private Soluiols. Aided 

00.905 

144 

1.020 

75.032 

223 

1.U7 

o;i.90o 

3.829 

2,4;).i2a 


Total 

4,04,8:1] 

1.006 

15,009 

3,80,230 

648 

3,oy:j 

4,71,189 

18,057 

12,00,503 

12.20. J 03 

Stdiolarsbipa held In Higlter and 
Middle ^hoois— 


' 









Minor . 

Vemaoular . 

12.014 

80.005 








m.nU 

30.005 

iL'.m 4 

30,51)5 * 

Endowed. 



1.130 






1.130 

1.130 

Total ... 

5.07,750 

' 1.000 

10,739 

3,80,230 

548 

3.09:4 

1.71,189 

18,067 

13.0*,rtl2 

12,04,212 

lUlIABf iBBIBOOTIOIt— 







1 

* 



Lower CiaM Vomaeular Schools— 











Qovemmint Schools. 

3,920 



1,325 


889 

lOi 

806 

7i010 

0,911 

I^vate BohoolSy Aldod 

28,SOI 


5.490 

16,828 


.r..., 

13,589 

0,712 

70,120 

70,904 

jPatbaaliul. Aidod . 

.3.50.420 

63 

2,070 

33.602 

71MI 

J.6S0 

2,20,848 

24.271 

A38.001 

e,«»,26*i 

* 

8.88,847 

52 

7.572 

49,056 

706 

2,425 

2.84,001 

31,789 

7,16.737 

7.11.07! 

Eoholanbipi bold In Veniaoular 
ftob^e—' 









« 


... .. 

A7I4 








4,71* 

4.714 

Total 

8,98,501 

62 

7,672 

49.055 ^ 

^ 790 

2.426 

2.:i4,001 

.31,789 

7.S0.151 

7,15,786 

nXBVOItOlt BOB PaHAUIB— 










a 

Got ermDO&t Solioola. 

5,905 






* 1,S41 


?.!«« 

, 7»WH 

IMvate Soboots* Aided 

67.080 

768 

5.35t^ 

51,374 

102 


17.808 

2IUIKI 

1,59,1m, 


Total'',.,, 

62,991 

IflS 

6.350 

61.374 

me 


19,234 

26,590 

I.M.W# 

1,04.1»0 

Xot^ ot Geawal taiiraotion... 

18,80,074 

\,m 

81,041 4 

>28.702 

1,440 

5,518 

S.10,668 

88,105 

!6;50,849. 
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iB.OSAfill 
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Metum of Meeeipts and Esependiture, of Educational Eaiablishmenta for the ffmr beginning 
let April 1873 and ending 31s< March 1874.—(Contiimed.) 
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IlKCEIVEl). 





ExbbhXisd. 

NATC/BK 01 lilSIABLISUltBIlT. 
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ES 

as 

c 

|£ 

!■= 

1 . 
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s 

a 

1 

£ 

t 

c 

a 

o 

s 

c 

S 

c. 

.i 

5 

5*5 

From revenues of 
native siate»>. 

i 

e 

ca 

s 

1 

Funds not includ- 

1 

3 

!f 

u 

Bl 

i 

i 

SraotAL lifaiBtrcTroK— 

Lhw l;>oi)artinfmtN afIiUate<l 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

Uh. 

Rs. 

lU. 

lU. 

to tUo Uniror«ily . 

1.31U 






2S,C50 

.. 

... 

S0,»78 

2S.fi09 

Mofiicnl ('olloiee. Enfrlinh ]V- 
tiNrtnx^nt., athiiuted to tlio 












Univ»!i*«Uy . 

8rt.l07 






23.CI9 



1.09,616 

1.09.816 

8cbolar8bi{>s in ditto ... 

38.-101 


, B!12 





■ 

■ 

33,993 

BAMKi 

Eittnneentiir J^oiiaiiinoiit 








■ 

■ 



alJiliated to tbo University 








H 


44.074 

44,074 

Scbolarships in ditto ... 

c,(u;a 


285 





■ 

■ 

5,K97 

6,897 

Civil Bervico DepartiuoiitB ... 

8..aQ9 






0,378 



14,937 

14.937 

6cholar8hi|i9 in ditto 

718 



. 






718 

718 

Madmabs . 

V.8U4 


4.477 




904 



16.03.8 

15,935 

Mmiiual iilcliooN (vonmoular) 

40.092 






10,97.3 



67,005 

67,006 

tiebool of Art. 

IMKiO 





....... 

1,0.34 



19.0.3-4 

19,«W 

Other 1't^Iiriicat ScIkkiIs 

2,218 







1,709 

4.017 

3.678 

Normal Scbools for Mabtors— 












Govorumont Normal Schools 

1,37,107 






1,629 

8.WI7 

1,31.633 

j.awoi 

Aided Nonna) Schools 

• 

9.540 

. 

4.9.‘)U 

6,582 



8 

4,144 

SAiHU 

24.170 

Norma) Sclioola for Mistrosaea— 












Aided Noma) Schools 

V.8:t7 


7»0 

4.4-17 

1,234 


8,933 

S,067 

20.317 

80.317 

Total of Sfiecial Instruction 

8.78,124 


10.951 

10,029 

1,231 


97,385 

11,117 

6,08,643 

6.(8),923 

MiBcnLLAirsoue- 

Chunres tor schools tiholishcd 












iluiiiiK the >«*«r 

r-biirKCS inctirrrd lo tl>e 1). I’. 

88.010 


30 

2,W1 

40 

110 
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Distribution of Government, Aided, and Inspected Schools in the several Districh and , 
Commissionerships under the Government of Bengal. 
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DUtribuHon of Oovenment, Aided, and Inspected Schools in the several Districts and 
Commissionerships under the- Government of Bengal. —(Continued.) 
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RESOL UTION 


Of Jlie Monor tlte Lieutenant-Governor on the Report on Public Inutruoiiun in Bengal 

for the year 1873-74. 


The Lieutenant-Governor is compelled to express liis concern at the 
delay which has attended the submission of this report. The report of the 
Director should be in the hands of Government by the beginning of October 
at latest, in order to allow of the educational progress of the year being 
reviewed before the subject has lost its iiitcsest. The present report, which i.s 
submitted in February 1875, refers to the (examinations held by the Calcutta 
University in December 1873—a tojjic wliich is now altogether out of date, 
another series of examinations having subsocpieutly bc-eii held. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is aware tliat on this occasion the Director 
of PuWic Instruction has had extraordinary difficulty in obtaining all the data 
required from the various authorities Avho have to bo consulted, and that tlio 
(unergeut avocation.s of 1874 have in many districts interfered with the 
punctuality usually manifeshid by the local officers. Hut Sir Richard 'J’emple 
must remind all officers concerned, both civil and educational, tliat in the (aiming 
ofHcial year, and on ordinary occasions, promptitude in submitting oducationab 
returns is very important, and will, ho is sure, bc'socured by their eflbrts and 
attention. 

3. The scheme for the extension of primary education, which was 
inaugurated by Sir George Camiiboll’s Resolution of the 30th Sejitombor 1872, 
has made considcrabhi progi-ess during tlie your under review. At tlio end of 
1872-73 the total number of primary schools of all classes was 8,253, of which 
5,575 were aided pathsalas under the new scheuu!; on the 31st March last the 
total number had risen to 12,229, of whicli 9,045 were patlusalas subsidised 
under the orders of 1872. It tlius appears that the number of the now patli- 
salas has largely increased, while that of otlier primary schools sliows a slight 
diminution. Tlie number of children under instruction in primary schools was 
303^437, against 205,939 in the pr(iceding year. 

4. The policy which the Lieutenant-Governor desires to pursue on the 
question of primary education has been sot forth in the Minute whicli he has 
lately recoriled on the subject. lic> is anxious to work out that policy on tiie 
lines so well laid down by the late Lieutenant-Governor, and to build up the 
system on the foundation previously established, lie is desirous that vi^iile 
the district officers should retain the executive management of 2 Jrimary schoo1s7*“ 
they should avail themselves to the full of the advice and co-ojicration of the 
Circle Inspectors. The Magistrate will bo the bettor judge of local require¬ 
ments, but the educational officers have an extensive professional.experience, 
which will be useful in correcting errors and suppl^dng deficiencies. To attain 
successful results in this important branch of national education, it is essential 
that the civil and educational departments should work hand in hand. It is 
not the wish of the Lieutenant-Governor that any rural schools should he left 

•Unaltered and unimproved, with inefficient teachers and inii)orfcct nudhods of 
instruction; nor, on the other hand, that attempts should be made to iutroduc(3 
a standard which will divest the schools of their elementary character. The 
most effectual method of improving these indigenous schools, while maintaining 
them as places of really primary e(lucation, will be found to lie in the introduc¬ 
tion of a system of paying according to results. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has read with much interest the account of the success which Mr. Harrison, 
the Magistrate of Midnapewe, has attained by adopting this principle. The/ 
Lieutenant-Governor desires to commend these paragraiffis of the present* 
report to the consideration of all officers into whose districts it may be practi- 
caole to introduce a similar system. 

5. It is satisfactory to observe that the newly aided pathsalas are attract¬ 
ing, in, tome measure, a section of the community whom the former efforts of 
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OTxr educational officers had failed to reach. Of the Mahomedan children under 
instruction, no less than 87 per cent, were studying in prinlary schools. Thf. 
proportion'of Mahomedan boys at school is still far lower than could be wished; 
but the oxpoirifence of the last ten years shows that the oducatiorf given in the 
pathsalas is one which they will accept more readily than they will any other. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to call the attention of district officers 
and committees to the remarks at page 14 of the report, on the necessity of 
regulating the age of the boys who may bo elected to primary scholarships. 

7. Secondary instruction is imparted in the middle and higher schools, 
which, during the year under review, contained 449,873 pupils, of whom 13,603 
were gii-ls. But there would appear to be some error in these figures, as at 
page 68 of the report the whole number of girls under instruction is stated to 
be 12,202, and above one-third of these are in the primary schools. Of the 
entire number of pupils in the middle and higher schools, more than one-half 
wpro in the lower section of the primary stage: that is to say, they were still 
unable to read, -write, and understand easy sentoncos in their vernacular tongue. 
The Lieutenant-Governor would ask the Director to consider whether it would 
not be possible to apply a check to this by the institution of some kind of 
entrance examination. It might not be desirable to interfere with aided 
schools, but in zillah schools, at any rat(5, a rule might be made that no boy shall 
be admitted who cannot read and write his mother tongue. The necessary 
elementary instruction would then bo given, as it should be given, in schools of a 
lower class, and boys would proceed from those schools to the zillah school. There 
appears a waste of powtsr in employing well-paid and highly-educated masters, 
such as form the staft’ of oui‘ zillah schools, to teach little children the alphabet. 

8. The Government and aided middle schools show a slight decrease 
of number as compared with the previous year, but an increase in the number 
of pupils: the unaided schools of the same class show a considerable increase in 
the number both of schools and of pupils. The State expenditure upon 
middle schools diminished from Rs. 2,92,747 to Rs. 2,74,010. At the 
vernacular scholarship examination, which is the educational goal of the middle 
class vernacular schools, there were 4,218 candidates, of whom 2,607 passed 
the examination and 216 obtained scholarships. The standard for the middle 
class English schools is that laid down for the minor scholarship course, and at 
the examination for minor scholarships the candidates were 1,121, of whom 796 
passed and 100 obtained scholarships. 

9. Of the higher schools, which teach up to the University Entrance 
exaijiination, the number diminisbed from 171 to 165. The gross expenditure 

. w.”" nearly the same as in the previous year, but the State contribution showed 
a reduction of Rs. 16,076. 

10. I*ages 30 tfj 32 of the report contain a summary of some remarks 
by the Inspector of the Presidency Circle on the State provision for the 
education of European and Eurasians in Calcutta. Mr. Clarlke believes that 
there are about 800 European and 5,000 Eurasian children of a school-going 
ago whoso parents arc in receipt of incomes below Rs. 300 a month. For 
those whose incomes vaiy from Rs. 80 to Rs. 300, there are, in Mr. Clarke’s 
opinion, sufficient suitable scho(ds already, and no interference by Govenament- 
is necessary. The difficulty lies in providing education for children of the 
poorest class, whose parents earn less than Rs. 80 per month. Mr. Clarke 
considers that this class could be best assisted by Government paying a portion 
of the foes, for them at the Free School, or at some similar institution. The 
whole subject is under the separate consideration of Government. 

11. The number of candidates at the University Entrance examination of 

< December 1873 was 2,644, being an increase of 400 over the previdns year., 
Of these, 2,099 were fromiBengal, but only 640 of these succeeded in passing ; ’ 
and.it is evident that many students were allowed to present them^Ives wud 
ought to have remained at school for another year. Prom the i»ffioolfl of 
the Dacca Division, only 70 candidates passed out of 272 ; from Patna 26 
dut of 134; and from Bhagulpore 10 out of 60. On the other & 
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Orissa schools succeeded in passing 13 candidates out of 20, and from Calcutta 
ij^ere were 4.68 candidates, of whom 194 passed. 

12. Thp Lieutenant-Governor has noticed the remarks at page 28 of the 
report regarding the de 2 )artmental examination in surveying ^nd physical 
geography. The opinion of Government on this subject has already been 
communicated to the Director. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to admit 
that a theoretical knowledge of mensuration and surveying is an adotjuate substi¬ 
tute for a practical acquaintance with the use of survey instruments in the field, 
and he desires that boys may be encouraged to keep uji this practical training. 

13. The reports of the Commissioners and Circle Inspectors, summarised 

in the report, tend in general to show that the condition of higher and middle 
schools is not satisfactor}’-. The Lieutenant-Governor requests that the Director 
will be good enough to offer separately, for the Lieutenant-Governor’s consider¬ 
ation, some remarks upon this, accounting for the decline of these schools and 
suggesting some remedies. . , 

14. There are ten Government colleges and high schools and five aided 
colleges, besides the unaided colleges of La Martiniore, Seramporc, and the 
Doveton College, for those students who have passed the University Entrance 
examination. Of the Government institutions, only four at jiresent teach the entire 
course for the B.A. degree; the instruction at the otliors being limited to the 
standard prescribed for the First Examination in Arts. TheJLieutenant-Governor 
has expressed his willingness to reconstitute the 3rd-year and 4th-3’^oar classas 
at the Kislmaghur College, and to supplj^ half the necessary expense as a 
contribution from the State on the condition that the other half is raised by 
subscriptions from residents, or from the general jiublic. His Honor deems it of 
much importance that all reasonable facilities for completing the academical 
course should be afforded to students; and he trusts that the measures now in 
progress for restoring the Kislmaghur College to its former status will be 
successfully carried out. 

15. There has been some falling off in the attendance at the ten 

Government institutions, with the excejition of the Sanskrit College, at which 
the numbers have been stationary, and the Cuttack High School, which shows 
a slight increase compared with last year. This falling off, however, is fully 
accounted for. It docs not arise from any want of apprcciatif)n of the advantages 
of higher education, but is owing to the fact that an increasing i)roportion of 
students, after pas.sing the Entrance examination, devote themselves to the study 
of medicine or of civil engineering. The same tendency. His Honor remarks, 
is observable among the holders of senior scholarships, among whom the science 
course of the University is very generally preferred to the alternative littJ^ature 
course. , , 

16. In the Government, colleges and high schools, 609 pupils were 
educated at an average cost to Government of Rs. 269 for each student. The 
cost in the different institutions varied very much. In the Berhampore College 
it was as high as Rs. 1,103; in the Hooghly College, which is mainly siqiported 
from the endowment of Mahomed Mohsin, the cost to Government for each 
student was only Rs. 26^. Taking the Government institutions and the aided 
Colleges together, the entire cost per annum of each iminl was Rs. 428, of which 
Rs, 220J were contributed by Government and lls. 207^- were derived from fees 
and endowments, 

17. There was a diminution in the number of candidates at both the 
First Arts examination and the B.A. examination of the University. This is 
attributable to the cause which has already been noticed as having operated to 
diminish the number of matriculated students at colleges and high schools. 

18. Besides the ordinary course prescribed by Jhe University, professional 
instruction is given in Government institutions in law, medicine, arid pivll 
engineering^ Law is taught to candidates for the B.L. degree and to students 
who desire to qnalij^ themselves for admission to the pleadership examidation. * 
Til© number attending the law classes decreased greaBy during the year j and 
tiheugh an arrangement has since been made, by which it was hoped that the 
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classe.s for first-year students could still be maintained, it soems probable that the 
classes will have to be abandoned everywhere except at the Presidency Colley" 
The medidal instruction, on the other hand, is increasing in popularity,’ and 
the results of. tho yoiir were very satisfactory in both the English and the 
vernacular classes, tho number of students snowing a large increase at a dimi* 
nished cost to tho State. Since the close of tho year a new medical school has 
been opened at Patna, and tho Lieutenant-Governor hopes to be able to open 
another at Dacca in Juno next. The Presidency College classes in civil 
engineering also showed a large accession to tho number of students, which 
made it necessary to add to tho staff of lecturers.; while tho increase in the 
fee collections enabled this to be done without any addition to the Government 
expenditure. The number of jmpils in the Calcutta School of Art rose during 
the year from 74 to l‘d9, and tho I'rincipal acknowledges with gratitude tho 
encouragement which His Excellency tho Viceroy has afforded to the school. 

19. This growing appreciation of the advantages of technical education 
appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be a sign of healthy national progress, 
upon which tho country may fairl}'^ be congratulated. It will be His Honor’s 
wish to encourage the di'velupment of this spirit by opening now schools of 
this class where a demand for them exists, and by su})pl 3 ^ing additional teachers 
to tho pre.sent institutions. The Lieutenant-Governor would impress upon all 
<!oncerned that one inain object of scientific and technical education is to' 
enable the rising generation in Bengal to earn their tiwn living in practical 

{ fursuits, such as mechanics;, engineei’ing, surveying, mensuration, the higher 
iranches of agriculture, the special culture of valuable products, and tho like; 
instead of betaking themselves, as at jiresent, to the law and to the public 
service in such numbers as to overstock those professions. In urging this 
upon the people, the Lieutenant-Governor only desires to ojien to them fresh 
fields for their industry, new avenues for their ambition, additional means for 
their attainment to wealth and hap])iness. 

20. The orders of tho 31st July 1873 contemplated tho establishment of 
a first grade normal school for each division (except Gooch Behar and Chota 
Nagpore) and a lower grade normal scliool fur eac.h district: all the stipends 
at lower grade normal schools being allotted to gurus and to boys who were 
training as primary scliool masters. Experience has now shown that this 
scheme Ls unnccessaril};- expensive. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor considers it 
important that the pathsala gurus should have opportunities of receiving 
normal scliool instruction ; but he is satisfied tliat this may be done at a lower 
cost tlian is now incurred. Tlie question is under consideration, and detailed 
instructions will bo issued hereafter. 

_It has becti noticed above that jiathsala education appears better 

fitted to, or at all events more readily accepted by, tho Mahomedan population 
than the instruction given in otlier kinds of Government and aided schools. 
According to the report, the Mahomedans form about one-fifth of the whole 
number of pupils ujioii our school rolls; but the Lieutenant-Governor is 
unable to reconcile tlicse figures with those given*at page 24 of the report. 
Nor do tho figures in tho table given on page 63 agree with the romarKs of 
local officers in the succeeding paragraphs. 

22. Under recent orders Mahomedan education has been encouraged by 
founding madrasahs, by opening Persian and Arabic classes at some zillah schools, 
and by pa}'ing from the Mohsiu Fund part of the fees of the pupils. These 
nieasttros were explained in the Government Resolution of the 29th July 1873 — 
a Resolution which has an important bearing on the question of Mahomedan 
education, but which is not alluded to by the Director in the present report. The 
madrasah at Dacca, which 'has been opened under these orders, has made a' 
successful beginning; but .the Lieutenant-Governor understands it to be the 
opinion of local officers that throughout the Lower Provinces generally the 
efforts made by Government for the furtherance of Mahomedan education have 
,not as yet produced all the results that are to be hoped for. Considerable progress, 
however,-has been made, and it is ^.dmitted that the Mahomedan community 
recoguiee the fact that it is tho anxious desire of Government to encourage ana 
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foster their improvement. It may be hoped with some confidence that the 
'^ogress will be steady and permanent; that the muktabs will gradually be 
moulded intf true primary schools ; and that the middle and ijpper classes of 
Mahomedans will show more and more readiness to avail thefiiselves of the 
advantages of our higher education. 

23. With regard to female education, the report is not so encouraging as 
the Lieutenant-Governor had expected to find it, after all ho has heard from 
well-informed native gentlemen of the marked progress in this respect among 
the upper classes. The total number of girls under instruction was 12,202, of 
whom 7,580 were in girls’ schools and 4,016 were attending schools, principally 
pathsalas, for boys. The Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to think that the 
agency at our disposal may sometimes be more completely utilized. He observes 

it stated, on the same* page of the report, that the 
' Female Normal School at Boalia has three or 

four students who could well take charge of girls’ schools, but that jio 
opportunities have ofiered of employing them ; and a few linos lower down, that 
there is an adult female school in the town of Dacca which is not successful 
owing to the difficulty of getting a female teacher who knows Bengali well. 
The most successful girls’ schools appear to be those connected with missions. The 
convent school at Bankipore, and the mission schools at Bhagulpore and in the 
Orissa and Chota Nagpore Divisions, are reported to be well attended and 
efficient. In three districts of tho Dacjca Division there are zenana education 
associations for the instruction of grown-up girls of tho upjjer classes. But 
though the Inspector recommends tliese associations for support, on the ground 
that it is worth while to use such machinery as exists, the Lieutenant-Governor 
feels some doubt whether additional public money (beyond that which is already 
being spent) can be devoted to them while so many urgent requirements remain 
unsatisfied for want of funds. The existing grants to those associations must, of 
course, be maintained for the present; but the Lieutenant-Governor (as at present 
advised) cannot promise to extend State assistance to other institutions of this 
nature unless they are open to insj)cction by tho officers of Government. 
With this reservation, howevcT, the Lieutenant-Governor is anxious to afford 
State assistance to female education everywhere. So much appreciation of this 
important subject appears to be evinced by tho upper classes, that the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor cannot but hope that its beneficial influence will, as it were, 
percolate downwards, till it gradually })ermeatcs tho majority of tho population. 

24. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to express his sense of the value of 
the services rendered to the cause of education during the year by Mr. J. Sutcliffe, 
Principal of tho Presidency t 'ollego (who has bc^en tcm])ora.ii]y officiatiftg as 
Director), Mr. C. B. Clarke, Ins 2 )ector of the Presidency Circle, Mr. A. W. Croft,* 
Inspector of the Eastern Circle, ajid Baboo Bhu Dev Mookerjea, Inspector of the 
Rajshahye Circle. He is gratified to observe that Commissioners and District 
Officers have shown much interest in education, and his special thanks are due to 
those non-official members of district school committees whose time and energies 
have been devoted to tho assistance of the officers of tho Educational Department. 
Tho successful working of the pathsala system under Mr. Harrison, the Collector 
of Midnapore, has been remarked on above, and tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
inStices with much approval the administrative ability and careful attention 
to details which have characterised Mr. Harrison’s management. 

26. The Lieutenant-Governor is much indebted to Mr. Atkinson^ the 
Director, for valuable advice and information, especially in regard to high 
education; and congratulates him on the general condition and progress of 
the Government colleges and schools throughout the provinces under the 
Government of Bengal. 
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REPORT 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 

187’G-7’e. 


GENERAL SUMMARY.— The returns of oduoation for the year oiuUug Jilst Maroli 
1 S76 continue to show, as in tlie previous year, progress of a very stoiidy and satisfactory kind. 
The comparatively depressed and backward state of education which charantorisod the year 
1873-74 gave jdaoo in the following year to the most hopeful signs of progress, signs which have 
been fuUy confirmed during the year under report. Rrimary education coutinues to advance 
with rapid and, what is still better, with secure steps; English education of tho middle class 
shows a very considerable expansion; while instruction of a higher kind, if it exhibits no striking 
increase, yet manifests tho sound development of a system well kfiowu and valued by the 
people of Bengal. In special and tetdinical instruction, also, progress is to be recorded, 
though it is not in every respect so marked. Now medical schools and schools f(jr surveying 
have been opened, with largo accessions of pupils; on the other hand, the Engineering 
Oollege is stationary; while the law departments of tho various colleges show a oonsidorablo 
decrease in the numbers of their pujuls. 

2. Tho following table concisely summarises tho returns for the past two years ; — 


Class of Inbtructzom. 


i87n. 


187rt. 

SrIwoIs. 

riipiis. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

General Instruction— 





Government institutions... 

2r,7 

29,904 

259 

24,208 

Allied ditto 

14,722 

407.289 

1.5,142 

440,545 

Private ditto 

2.877 

81,017 

2,358 

■ 6G,UI 

Special instruction 

84 

6,019 

91 

4,940 

Totnl 

17,9(0 

517,239 

17,850 

635,804 


3. As was pointed out in the report for lost year, these figures need to be corrected by 
separating from them the returns of unaided indigenous patshalas. Schools of this class 
come and go; no accurate census can bo taken of them with tho means ordinariiyat our 
command; and the fluctuations which the figures exhibit from year to year and from disti-ict 
to district aft'ord no measure of tho aotval ooiiditiou of education of this sort. For example, 
in tho report for 1874-76 it was stated that, through increased diligence on tho jiart of 
inspeoting officers, the returns of indigenous education showed an increase of 1)04 schools and 
18,008 pupils. On the other hand, tho number fell from 2,.360 schools with .62,64.6 pupils 
in 1875 to 1,890 schools with 40,219 pupils in ]87(i; that is, the present returns show 
a decline of 466 schools and 12,326 pui)ils compared with those of the previous year. It is 
not to be supposed that either return gives anything like a trustworthy account of the 
condition of indigenous education; and the only effect of the inclusion of these largo figures 
is to make educational totals useless for purposes of comparison. Separating them, therefore, 
wo may express tho net results of organized education for two years as follows :— 

KebooU. PupilA. 

<‘)n 8lBt March 1876 15,584 46'l-,694 

On 81*t March 1876 16,960 495,585 

These figures show a gain of 376 schools and of 30,891 pupils. In ihe previous yoai the 
gain was 1,050 schools and 36,015 pupils: figures which show that, while the opening of now 
schools has not gone on (as it could not in the absence of fresh funds) with the same rapidij^y 
as in the previous year, yet that existing schools have largely added to tho number of thmr 
pupils. In other words, the figures show the iuoroasing stability of the system of education 
now in force. • * 
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4. ‘ Of this large inQ^ease of nearly 31,000 pupils, the aided patshalas must be credited 
■with the chief share, or nearly 28,000, showing an increase of nine per cent, in the number of 
their pupils. In education of higher kinds the increase is only two per cent.; while in last 
year’s report it was sho'wn to have advanced at an even pace with primary education. The 
reason of this comparative arrest of progress in middle and higher education is to be found 
in the fact that private schools of nearly all kinds have suffered diminution during the course 
of the year, the nuiubers having fallen from 521 schools with 28,502 pupils to 408 sohools 
with 25,802 pupils; in which figures the returns of indigenous sohools of the lowest class are 
not included. If we consider only those schools (above the rank of patshalas) that arc 
supported by Government, we find that they show an increase of 6,000 pupils, or five per 
cent, on the total number. 

5. The following table exhibits in detail the proportion of pupils undergoing instruc¬ 
tion of different kinds; the pupils of indigenous patshalas arc excluded 


NUMRUB of rupilJI. I'BKCKFIAOIi. 


OLA88 OF iHBTnOimoK. 

On SUi Mftruh 

On March 

lo 1H7S. 

In I87« 


167fi. 

1H76. 


C\)l!(*ppe 

1,241 

1,404 

•8 

■3 

Hijrher KngliRh SchooU 

30,8110 

32,629 

66 

66 

Middle Knglifih 

31,757 

34,072 

68 

6-9 

Middle Veriiueulitr 

51,r>i7 

51,486 

III 

10 4 

Lower „ 

:m,i63 

•360,728 

719 

72-8 

Female 

10,177 

10.426 

22 

21 

Speeiul 

5.01.9 

4,940 

11 

10 

'J’oUl 

464,694 

495,585 

100 0 

1000 


English scholars, taken all together, occupy precisely the same proportion of the increased 
educational total as in tlie previous year, namely, 13-7 per cent. Those under vernacular 
instruction show very nearly the same percentage ns before, namely, S3-2 per oont. against 83 per 
cent. It will be noticed that, of this group, the pupils of middle vernacular schools show an 
actual diminution of numbers compared with the previous year. This is really, however, a 
result of the recent definition of a class of sohools intermediate between middle schools 
and primaries; many of those previously included in the middle class but not up to that 
standard have been attracted by the scholarships now set apart for intermediate schools, and 
have included themselves in their ranks; they ore consequently classed in those returns for the 
first time as lower vernacular schools. 

Female education in pureljr girls’ schools shows a very slight advance, but it is satisfoiitory 
to find that the number of girls receiving instruotion in boys’ sohools oontinues to increase 
rapidly from year to year. The falling oil’ in special instruction is chiefly due to lai’ge 
reductions in normal schools. 

6. The following table summarises the expenditure for two successive years:— 


VBill XaniNO 31BT MbBCD 1875. If BAB BKDIKO 8IBT MaBCU 187«. 


Class of Xvbtbdction 

Government 

oxpeTidituro, 

Hs. 

Total 

eiponditurc. 

Ke. 

r~ 

Govornment 

cspnndjture. 

Kb. 

Total 

expenditure 

Ra. 

UnWer»\ty 


69,000 


76,000 

Collepes 

2,18,000 

3,74,0(K1 

2,23,000 

3,88,000 

Se^eondary edueatioii 

4,79,000 

13,16,000 

5,00,000 

13,94,000 

IVimary ,, 

4,43,000 

7,88,000 

4,36,000 

8,12,00p 

SeholHrehips 

tl,16,000 

1,24,000 

11.30,000 

1,42,000 

I’emnlo cduchtion 

68,000 

1,82,000 

71,000 

1,98,000 

Speeial „ (inclndini; aeholarahipa) 

4,06,000 

6,30,000 

1,08,000 

4,29.000 

5,43,000 

.Miacelliincoua 

1,79,000 

2.46,000 

2,72,000 

Nnperintcndencu ... 

3,51,000 

3,51,000 

3,69,000 

8,69,000 

Total 

22,69,000 

39,27,000 

24.03,000 

41,88,000 


The year therefore shows an increase of Es. 1,44,000 in Government expenditure, and 
of Es. 2,62,000 in total expenditure. With the exception, indeed, of primary instruction, 
< very department of education is marked by increased cost, tho chief items of which will 
new bo noticed. 

7. Colleges show an apparent increase of Es. 5,000 in Government expenditure and u 
total increase of Es. 14,000. But the increase of Government expenditure is only apparent, 
tlu! salary of a professor iu tho Hooghly College, amounting to Es. 4,800, having Iwu 
accidentally omitted from the returns of the previous year. A sum of Rs. 4,000 was spent 
in providing I’atna College with scientific apparatus, and an additional professor inoreosed 
the cost of Dacca College by Es. 5,000. On the other hand, Es. 11,000 were saved in 
Presidency College by the appointment of olBoers in the lower grades of the department as 
professors. Aided colleges show an increased expenditure of Es. 2,000, arising oUiefly 
from the grout of aid to tne Doveton College during tho year. 

* iriL'Inding 8,495 pupUa of un&ided tower ventacular achoobi other than patahalaa, tola, aiul maktaba. 
t Krcluaivo of acholarahipa held in achoola for apecial inatrnction. 
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8. Secondary instruction involved an additional cost to Government of Rs. 21,00(\ while 
the total additional expenditure was as high as Rs. 78,000 ; a 8ati8?aotory indication of the 
readiness of the people to pay for education of this order. Iiidepd, this class of instruction 
approaches the self-supporting stage more nearly than any other; the private contributions 
holding to the Government expenditure the ratio of 9 to 0. Nearly the whole of the 
additional expenditure under this head arises from aid largely given during the year to 
English schoolB of the middle class; the Government expenditure upon thotip schools having 
increased by Rs. 20,000, and the private expenditure by Rs. 110,000. Similarly, aided schools 
of the higher class show an additional e.\penditare by Government of Rs. 2,300 ; while, on 
the other hand, the cost of Government higher class schools has been reduced by Rs. 5,600. 
Middle vernacular schools. Government and aided, show an increased cost of Rs. 3,500. 

9. The decrease of Rs. 8,000 in the cost to Government of primary education may be 
altogether explained by the peculiar circumstances of tho Dinageporo district. In May 
1875 the Magistrate detected gross irregularities in the management of the patshalas, by 
which money had long been drawn for schools that had ceased to exist. One Sub- 
Inspector was prosecuted, another resigned, and tho Deputy Inspector was transferred. Tho 
Magistrate stopped the grant to every patshala of whose oxistonee he was not c(»iiviiiced, 
with the result that nearly Rs. 10,000 less than in tho previous year was expended on the 
primary education of tho district. 

It will be noticed that the total expenditure on primary education has increased by 
Rs. 24,000, and, therefore, that the local contributions towards the support of the patshedas 
have increased by Rs. 32,000. 

10. Scholarships (excluding those held in special schools) show an increased e.vpeudi- 
ture of Rs. 15,000, of which Rs. 4,000 were s])eiit additionally upon senior and junior 
scholarships tenable in colleges, Rs. 5,000 upon minor and vernacular scholarships tenable 
in higher class schools, and Rs. 6,000 upon primary scbularships tonablo in middle schools. 
The cost of scholarships has been continually increasing since 1872, when the number 
of scholarships was increased. As a portion of these, namely, tho vBrnacular, run for four 
years, the rules of 1872 have only now attained their full effect upon the expenditure. None 
of the newest class or intermediate scholarships have yet been awarded. 

11. A slight additional expenditure of Rs. 3,000 has been incurred by Government in 
supporting girls’ schools; while tho increase from local sources has umounted to Rs. 8,000. 
This branch of education shows little vitality or progress. 

12. The comprehensive department of special instruction shows an increased expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 23,OCO, explained as follows. The Medical (Jolloge shows an increased cost of 
Rs. 40,000, madrasahs of Its. 2,000, law departments and scholarships of Rs. 1,000. Reduc¬ 
tions have been made to the amount of Rs. 3,000 in the Civil Engineering Department of 
the Presidency College, pf Rs. 3,000 in vernacular medical schools, of Rs. 3,000 in other 
technical schools, of Rs. 2,000 in the school of art, of Rs. 2,000 in normal schools, and of 
Rs. 7,000 in the civil service classes now abolished. 

13. The large increase of cost in the Medical College was due chiefly to oircumstances 
tieyond the ooutrol of the department, and is in no sense an increase of expenditure dobitable 
to the educational budget. The Government of India has ruled that the whole salaries of 
medical ofEcers, who are employed as professors in the Medical College, shall be debited to 
the College; and it so liapponod that, during the year 1875-7(i, otfioers of higher rank, 
and drawing higher pay, have occupied the chairs of Anatomy and Materia Medica. This 
fact explains an inoreaso of Rs. 4,888. Again, in tho previous year’s returns, one-fourth of 
the salaries of the six professors was debited to the Iliudustaui class, now removed to 
Patna: tho whole cost is now charged to the English department, causing an increase of 
Rs. 16,227. The pay and ration-money of hospital apprentices shows a further increase of 
Rs. 6,374: furniture for the museum, book ollowanoeb, and modal allowances account for 
Rs. 2,500 ; while fee-receipts (owing to the transfer of the Hiiiduslaui class’to Patna) show 
a falling off of nearly Its. 4,000—a deficiency which has had to bo made up by Government. 

14. The largo increase of Rs. 67,000 in miseellanoous expenditure is thus explained. 
The charge for abolished schools, which forms a separate item, has increased by Its. 7,000, 
while there is a diminution of expenditure to nearly the same amount in “ sundries.” The 
whole inerease of cost is, in fact, duo to buildings, of which the heaviest items are these:— 
minor works, Rs. 15,000; School of Art, Rs. 12,000 ; Campbell Medical School, Rs. 42,000; 
Presidency College, Rs. 11,000; Ooloctollah Branch School, Rs. 26,000; St. James’ School, 
Rs. J 0,000; Hooghly OoUogo Laboratory and Botanical Gardens, Rs. 7,000; Temple Medical 
School, Rs. 6,000. The list is furnished by the Publio Works Department, bui several items 
are merely adjustments of expenditure incurred long, since, and only now charged. 

15. Superintendence shows an increase of Rs. 18,000. Of this sum, Rs. 7,000 belongs to 
direction, and may be partly explained by the faot that the Director was on leave for mree 
months, and the salaries both of himself and of his substitute were inourred for that tim^. 
The remaining sum of Rs. 10,000 is chiefly due to the increased cost of grading the Deputy 
and Sub-Inspectors, whioh took place during the ^ear under report. 
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16. To the whole cjst of education Government contributes 67 per cent, of the expen¬ 
diture, and the people 43 per cent. The liighor English education that leads to the entrance 
examination is that to which the people contribute the greatest share, namely, 70 per cent, 
of the total,cost; to middle Englisli education 63 per cent., or the same proportion as they 
pay towards female education. For middle vernacular education they contribute 55 per cent., 
and 46 per cent, to the patshalas. Of collegiate and special education, the chief cost is borne 
by Governmentj the people’s sharo being 42 per cent for the former, and 21 per cont. for the 
latter. 

17. The following table shows the number of boys per thousand, who are known to be 
at school in each division of Bengal, the proportions for two successive years being compared. 
Those for 1874-75 have been corrected from Iasi, year’s report in accordance with the trans¬ 
fers of districts from one division to another that have since boon made:— 


14umbor of punils por 
thousand of the 
populHtion. 



III IH7II. 

In 1876 

Burdwnn 

u-ft 

18 4 

Pr<5»idency ... 

15'5 

16-7 

Calcutta 

49-0 

4(5'7 

RnjRhfthye 

B'2 

60 

Pucen 

7 3 

83 

Chittagong 

7h 

81 

Patna 

3-8 

4 6 

Bhugulporc 

4-4 

4-7 

Chota Nagporo 

7 0 

71 

Orissa 

6-7 

6-6 


18. The chief areas of increase are the Burdwan, Patna, and Dacca divisions, which 
cJjntribute 11,500, 11,000, and 8,000 new pupils respectively. In the Burdwan division, 
Midnapore district takes the lead, having added uhder ils special system of j)riinary instruc¬ 
tions more than 8,000 pupils to its schools: it now stands at the head of all the districts of 
Bengal, with 49,733 eliildrcn known to be at school, a proportion of just 20 per cent, of the 
total population of the district. In Patna division, the largo increase has boon spread nearly 
equally over all tho districts. In the Dacca division, the districts of Dacca and Bapkergunge 
are mainly to he credited with tho increase. The llnjshahyo division shows a loss of 1,400 
pu|)ils, entirely duo (o the catastrophe in Dinngcj)oro ; and the Bhugulporo division a gain of 
2,000. ’I’ho latter division would have shown a much larger ineroase, but that the Magis¬ 
trate of Purneah, with the full coueurrence of tho Iiis])eotor, reduced a large number of 
unjuomising patshalas, with the object of ostablisbing the whole system of education on a firmer 
basis. Tho variatious in other parts of Bengal are cliiefiy duo to the returns of unaided 
schools, more or less vigilantly sought after from year to yew. This eiroumstanoe explains 
the decrease in (.Calcutta. 

19. Tho following statement shows the class of instruction reached by the pupils in 
all schools (excluding Madrasahs and tochnical schools), understood as follows;—In the uppvr 
stage arc included boys who have reached tho standard taught in tho first and second classes 
of a school that prepares candidates for tho entrance examination. The primary stage inoludes 
all those who have not attained tho tliird class standard of a school teaching the vernacular 
Huhohtrshii) course ; and it is divided into two sections, the first (Lower A.) comprising those 
who can read, write, and understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue; the second, those 
who cauiiot yot read, write, and understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue. The 
middle, stage includes all pupils whose progress is between the primary stage and the upper 
stage. These are the old standards of the Education Department, but they need re-adjust- 
meul. For example, tho Low'cr A. branch of the primary Itage is defined as corresponding 
with tho third class of a Middle school; but this latter is identical with the intermediate 
standard, and therefore should not bo reckoned as part of primary instruction. 

20. The following are the figures :— 



Numbars. 

Percentagen. 


1876. 

1876. 

1 

1 

1875. 

1876. 

Upper iitaga . 

6*070 

6*842 

1-3 

IS 

Hiddio „ . 


46*484 

8-7 

ft‘S 

XAwer A. 

Ml.MO 

1 181,616 

36-6 

34'6 

Uitto B. 

• 

368,717 

2UU84 

( 

6B'0 

56-4 
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The increased proportion of these in the lowest stage of all, is a result that neoesaarily 
follows from any large increase in the number of pupils, such as has taken place in the year 
under report. These pupils enter the schools in the lowest class, and have to be taught the 
rudiments for the first year or two. 

21. Those results may be exhibited in detail for each class of schools. Higher schools 
teach little children who are ignorant of the alphabet: consequently, the larger proportion 
of pupils in such schools will be in the middle and primary stages; and a similar remark 
applies to middle schools. It will be convenient to compare from year to year the stage 
of instruction attained by pupils in each class of schools. The following table shows the 
percentages for the year under report:— 



Class of InstruetioiL 

1 

Higher Knglish I 
Kcliuols. 1 

Middle Kiiglish 
Seiiouls. 

Middle Vcniaoular 
Sehouls. 

Lower Vomooutar 
Ri'Uools. 

IJppor stage 


2(Vl 




Uiddle 


47 3 

.-<27 j 

U7 


Lower A. 


34 7 

wa 


rwr. 

Ditto B. 



310 

1 

30‘0 



22. I have to record the loss of a largo number of educational ofiicers during tbo year 

under report. Iji eight months, seven members of the 33 then in the department died: 
Mr. J. M. Soott in August, liaboo Peary Churn Sircar in September. 187/5; Mr. W. S. 
Atkinson and Mr. S. Ijobb in January, Mr. W. (x. Willson aiid Mr. J. Chambers in 
February, and Mr. li. Thwaytes in March 1876. • 

23. Mr. J. M. Scott entered tho Educational Dejiartraent as Professor in the Engineer¬ 
ing Department in 1864, and was promoted to the 3rd grade of the department in 18(59. 
He was taken seriously ill in May, and, with tho hope of recovering his health, wont on a 
voyage to Australia, but died at sea in August, lio published two books on surveying, 
which were extensively used when surveying was made necessary for scholarships in the 
schools and colleges of llengal. 

24. Baboo Peary Churn Sircar entered the Educational Department in 1841. Ho rose 
through tho subordinate ranks, and became bead master of tho Bai-aset school, which flourish¬ 
ed greatly uudor his judicious control. He wa.s next appointed head master of tho Hare 
School, and in 1867 was promoted to tho graded service, and appointed to tho Presidency 
College. His series of English Headers was for many years used in schools throughout 
the length and breadth of Bengal. As a teacher and ns an author ho was eminently 
successful. 

25. Mr. W. S. Atkinson, the late Director of Fublio Instruction, came to India as Prin¬ 
cipal of the Martiniere in December 18.34, and was appointed Director of Public Instruotion 
in May 1860. The progress of public iilstruution had received an immense impulse by the 
great educational despatch of 1854, hut was retarded by the mutiny in 1837, and by the 
subsequent necessity for rigid economy. Btill, the seeds of a future harvest wore sown, 
which boro fruit beyond all expectation. When Mr. Atkinson began his career inJ.861, 
there were 1,038 candidates for tho University Entrance examination, 163 for fhe First 
Arts, and 30 for the B. A. In 1873 there were 2,330 for tho Entrance, 575 for tho First Arts, 
and 217 for the B. A. Hence, during tho fifteen years of his adininistratiou, tho number of 
pupils for the Entrance was more than doubled, for the First Arts was more than trebled, 
and for the B. A. was multiplied nearly six-fold. The increase in the candidates for degrees 
in Law, Medicine, and Engineering was also great. When ho oommenoed his work, the 
supply of candidates for those three professions was inadequate to the demand; when he died, 
these great departments were all overstookod. In 186-5 by his exertions tho grailed service 
was estabbslied, and some of its chief members wore selected by him. To Mr. Atkinson the 
department owes its chief pillars, Messrs. Clarke, Tawney, Croft, and the late Mr. Boebee. 
It would be of advantage to Bengal if the Secretary of State continued to allow tho Du’ector 
of Public Instruction to nominate men similarly competent for their high duties. It is he 
who has the strongest interest in the appointment of the best men that are to be found, and to 
get men of high University degrees the chief authorities must search for them diligently 
as for a bishop. 

26. Though superior and secondary instruction made great udvancos under Mr. Atkinson, 
primary instruotion was not overlooked. Ho adopted the system of primary instniptiou 
elaborated by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, and gave it his steadfast support. Its extension wEs 
limited only by the want of means, and he never lost an opportunity ^ representing its neeefs 
to Government. The system of primary instruction introduced oy Sir George Campbell 
displaced that previously pursued; but Mr. Atls^usou gave loyal support to the new system, 
though his powers were greatly reduced. 
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On the review of the last Eeport of Public Instruction, written by Mr. Atkinson, His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor thus acknowledged his services:— 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor is much indebted to Mr. Atkinson, the Director, for valu- 
“ able advice end information, especially in regard to high education; and congratulates 
“ him on tlie general condition and progress of the Government colleges and schools 
“ throughout the “provinces under the Government of Bengal.” 

Mr. Atkinson died at Home on Saturday, 15th of January 1876. 

27. Mr. W. G. Willson, m.a., Dublin, came out as Professor of Mathematics in the 
Cathedral Mission College, and in 1870 entered the Presidency College in the same capacity, 
lie succeeded Mr. Blanford in 1878 as Professor of Physical Science, llis services always 
commanded the highly favourable opinion of the rrluoij)al of his College. He officiated for 
some months in 1878 and 1875 ns Itegistrar of the Calcutta University. 

28. Mr. 8. Lobb, m.a., died in England of disease of the lungs. He had been in 
delicate health for some years previously. He was aj)j)ointed by the Secretary of State to the 
Educational Service in 1861, and left India on sick leave in 1874. His lectures in English 
and in mathematics were of a high order of merit. Ilia devoted love of truth gained for him 
the respect and affection of all who enjoyed his friendship. 

• 29. Mr. J. Chambers arrived in Calcutta in February, but died before joining his 
appointment. 

30. Mr. R. Thwaytes died after a short illness in March. He had boon Professor or 
Principal for nearly 30 years, and to his care and ability the college owes the high standing 
it has attained among the educational institutions of Bengal. 

31. To tills list must now be added the name of Mr. II. Woodrow, m.a., who died 
suddenly from disease of the heart at Darjeeling on the 11th of October last. Mr. Woodrow 
graduated as 14th Wrangler at Cambridge iu 1846, and was elected a fellow of his College 
(Caius) shortly afterwards. In 1849 he came out to India as Princdpal of Ija Martiniero in 
Calcutta, and on his leaving this institution to outer the Education Department the Governors 
acknowledged iu the warmest terms the zeal and ability with whieli its affairs had been 
oondunted during the years it was under Mr. Woodrow’.s control. In 1853 Mr. Woodrow was 
appointed Secretary to the Council of Education, and on the abolition of the Council he took 
up the duties of an Inspector. On the death of Mr. Atkinson he was appointed Director of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Woodrow’s servic^os in the cause of education have on many ocoasions 
been warmly acknowledged by Govemmcnl, and his loss is deplored not oidy by the 
department in which ho had served for so muny years, but by all classes of the community. 


32. PRIMARY INSTIUiCTION,—W’bon by the resolution of 30th September 1872, 
the grants for sohools of primary instriietiou were raised to a total Rs. 5,30,000, it was 
estimated that os many as 8,889 jirimary schools might be maintained from these grants in 
the divisions of the Lioutonant-Govornonibip of Bengal, iueluding Assam. This estimate 
has been enormously exceeded already in Bengal alone; and the anticipation expressed in 
last year’s report has been fully verified, namely, that “ under improved' systems of 
administcriTig the primary funds, a further development may bo expected.” 

3,3. The returns of the previous y*'ar showed that on the filst March 1875 there were 
Id.ld?! whools under the inspection of the dojiarlmeul, with au attendance of 330,024 pupils, 
being au incrca.se upon the numbers of the year prowding of 916 schools and 26,587 pupils. 

Tho tidvaneo which has been made during the year ending the 31st Morel) 1876 is 
shown in the following tabic: — 

Primary Schools. 

1H75. 1870. 



So)ior>l». 

I’lipila. 

Sohooln. 

Fupib. 

n«vonini(*iit lowor Rcbools 

ir> 

410 

24 

646 

Grant-'m-ftijl schoolii 

327 

fl,l38 

345 

10,267 

(’irolf Bchoolfi 

287 

10,187 

226 

8,277 

iVtshnlRH uti(U*r tbo old sebume (or iX tichools; . 

1,878 

62,98!) 

1,746 

62,678 

Total undfr old Byitom 

2,607 

72.714 

2,339 

71,767 

undor the now sebeme (or K. mcLooIh) 

10,638 

2.'17,810 

11,162 

386,46'> 

GratHl total of primary Bchools 

13,146 

330.024 

18,491 

867,283 


34. These figures show that in the year under review there was a net increase 
in the number of aided primary sohools and pupils of 846 schools and 27,209 pupils. 
Au analysis of this increase shows us that Government end grant-in-aid sohools have 
ima'casod by a small number; that circle sohools have diminished in number by 62, or 
a little more than one-fifth, and have lost 1,910 pupils, or less than one-fifth; that D. pat- 
sbalas have decreased by 133, with a total loss o! only 411 pupils; and that E. patshalos 
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have increased by 514 with 28,156 pupils. Nothing could be more satisfactory than the 
testimony borne by these figures, or declare more distinctly that the Q-overnnient system is 
improving the character of primary instruction, transforming the primaries from mere 
hedge schools with eight or ten pupils into decently-attended village schools. The summary 
given below from the Inspector’s reports will bring out in detail the improvement shown 
in each district. 

• 

35. The State expenditure for the year under report is compared with that of the 
previous year in the following fi.gure8 :— 



187V-76 

1S75-74. 


Ka. 

Rs 

Oovernment lower echoole 

1,128 

3,628 

(Irant-in-aid schoolB 

18,008 

20,706 

Circlo schoolo 

12,278 

11,421 

FftUihalafl under iho old scheme (1>.) 

1,00,181 

84,263 

Total of expenditure under old system 

1,37,100 

1,30,057 

Pathsalas under the new scheme (E) 

3.00,600 

3,05,150 

Grand total of expondlttire on primary schools 

4,42,698 

4,3.'i,207 


36. An examination of these two tables gives us the following results : — 

The average annual cost of each new patshala last year was nearly Es. 27-6, and the 
monthly cost nearly Rs. 2-4|. against Rs. 29, aud Rs. 2-G in the year ending March 1875. 

The average annual cost of each of the patslialas and schools under the old system was 
Rs. 55-8, and the average monthly cost Rs. 4-10, against R8.'54-8 and Rs. 4-8 in the 
pre<*ding year. • 

The average annual cost of each pupil in all schools of primary instruction fell from 
Re. 1-5 to Re. 1-3. 

While pupils in E. patshalas increased by nearly 11 per cent., the cost of those sohools 
remained very netirly the same as in the preceding year. 

While pupils in R. patshalas decreased by loss than one per cent., the cost of these 
schools decreased by more than 10 per oeut. 

While schools of primary instruotiou of all kinds inoroased by nearly three per oent., 
and the pupils inoroased by more than eight per cent., the cost remains about the same, 
having decreased by something loss than two per oent. 

37. The second of the above tables shows the expenditure upon all classes of primary 
schools. The following table excludes Government aud aided schools of the lower class; 
aud shows in detail, division by division, tlio expenditure upon 1). and E. patshalas and 
circle schools, all of which were last year paid for out of ono amalgamated “primary grant.” 
The amount of this grant was Rs. 4,01,600, and it appears that, iududing the cost of guru 
training-classes, and the oontingcut c-xpendituro of Deputy luspec.tors aud District Com¬ 
mittees, the grant was exceeded by about Rs. 6,000. 


Uivisius. 


PrantdoiK'y 
OalcuttA 
Ohota Nai^poru 
Burdvaii 

OhMa . 

liaooa 

OMitegoDff 

JPatna 

Bhaeu)f}oro 

ftajiuabyo 


Total 


Government cx- 

Ouvcrmuciit 

Cloicriiuient ox- 
iHMKliluro on 

libnlishod circle 
seliuolHaud i>»(- 
shaias. 187.1-70. 

. 

pondttiire on 
circle iinddlo 
VeriiueuiHr.and 
pirelr girls’ 

soliouls, 1875-70. 

pcndituro on cir¬ 
cle lower and 
tiiglit hcliouls, and 
cm 1). and E. iihI- 
sbaltw. 1676-70. 

• 

ToTil. 

Rs. A. P, 

Ra. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

lU. A. P. 

2,8C2 S 0 

68.261 11 10 

2.0.15 U 8 

73.450 i 1 


760 0 0 

73 H 0 

820 8 0 


26.K6U 11 6 

3.330 It 6 

S9.1K1 6 11 


7S.oaM 10 8 

i..'i.t7 0 t 

74.3N3 11 a 

673 0 (» 

27.42U 4 0 

l.f.7G H 5 

20.677 12 U 

12^525 10 5 

44.70) 11 2 

4,243 15 3 

01.471 4 ID 

1.U2 U 10 

12.37R 15 4 

HIS 0 4 

KSav 8 « 


7l,R7r. 12 0 

2,805 5 0 

7V271 1 0 


32.401 0 2 

3.3»7 6 5 

36.70H 6 7 

‘m 4 0 

64.540 6 2 

.H.UT 7 8 

68,427 0 10 

17.063 0 S 

4.10,823 3 0 

23.040 5 2 

4.67,822 8 6 


The State ffrant Banotionod for i»rnn*ry echooln (I>. and K. patthslna) and eircle Hohools for the year 1875-70 wes Ke. 4^51,600. 
The oxpenditura paid out of this grant wan Rs. 4.5l.82'i-8*D. t(» which must bo added Us. on account of tho temporaiy rmru 

traiiinig-oliMseii. and a further sum of about lis C,0oi) fur the oontuun'ticieH of r>oimt,Y Inepoctorn of 8chou!s and 1>isti'icb Cummittoes 
•0 that the total expouditurc at Iho close of the year eiccodod the Knmt by uearly Utt. ii.ilho. * 


38. The most un.satisfactory items in this account aro the largo sums spent upon abolished 
sohools. The existing patshalas cannot fairly bo charged with the expenditure on thosa 
that are abolished; such a mode of calculating the cost of education would bo altogether 
misleading. On the other hand, no result is shown by a district for the money spent upon 
them. The total expenditure thus fruitlessly iil’oiu’rod has seriously increased over that 
of lost year, which amounted to Rs. 17,246. 
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pBixABT The excess of expenditure over the sanctioned grant must have been larger, but for 

iBBTBronoir. considerable savings in some of the districts. There was a very largo surplus in Dinagepore, 
as the result of the reforms sot on foot by the Magistrate, who found it necessary to diminish 
very considerably the expeuditxire on primary schools in consequence of their mal-adminis- 
tration by some of the sub-inspectors. This is the only instance in which the subordinate 
inspecting machinery has very seriously broken down since Sir George Campbell introduced 
his Boheme. When the number of patslialas was suddenly and largely increased without 
any corresponding increase in the staff of inspecting otricors, the difficulty of paying the 
gums regularly become overwhelming. In many districts their grants fell into arrears, 
in some parts amounting to a yeai-’s pay and more. In most cases the evil had its root in 
the want of experience in a work that was new; this led district officers to lay down 
rules for the payment, which were too elaborate for their undcr-manuod staff of sub- 
inspootors, and which thereforo led to delays and consequent haste, or wor.so. Dinagepore 
is now, however, fairly tiding over tho difficulty. The suhordinato inspecting agency has 
been rc-orgauizod, and tlio whole patshala system reconstructed. The Magistrate and the 
Inspector are quite agreed as to the reforms required. I need not point out that the 
Inspector has now uotliing to do with the administration of primary schools, and does not 
interfere with the way in which each Magistrate thinks it best to manage his patslialas. 

40. As was pointed out last year, “ a further extension of schools in connection with 
the' State can only be looked for through a more economical adminislraliou of the primary 
grant, by reducing the amount of the jtreseiit fixed subsidies where they are thought to be 
too largo, and supjdomouting them by rewards for proiicioiuy fis tested by examination.” 
In the current year the further reductions made by Government from tho primaiy grant 
render this economy absolutely necessary, unless clistruit officers arc to withdraw aid from 
many of tho schools. It .is most satisfactory to bo able to report that efforts have been made 
in most of tlio divisions to oconomise the resources at command. 

^ 41. In the Patna,‘'Bhagulpore, Dacca, and Chittagong divisions the district officers have 

introduced Bystems of payment by results. In many of the districts, however, the Magistrates 
still report that they consider tho loss exact and more elastic th(! rules for the mauagemont of 
putshalas the better, and that they are unwilling to try as yet such scliomes as that of 
Mr. Harrison. The reason generally assigned is that the advancement of dilforoiit parts of 
their districts varies st) enormously that no hard-and-fast rules afiplyiiig to all patslialas 
alike would have any other effoot than to perpetuate and intensify tho superiority of the 
more favoured regions, and the backwardness of others. Some of the Inspectors also report 
that they have boon unable as yet to recommend to district officers the adoption of a 
uniform mode of procedure such as is indicated by liis Honor tho Lioutouant-Ooveriior in 
tho minute of the l^th January 

42. Mr. Harrison's scheme still continues to [iroduce tho most excellent results. During 
tho 3 'oar 284 additional sidiools witli 7,81.0 pupils wore brought under tlio oporatiou of his 
examination test, thus raising the total to 2,275 schools with 4''),92() pupils. Similar 
schemes have boon introducc'd into their districts in tho Chittagong Division by Mr. Kirkwood 
and Mr. Porch, but too late in tho year to show any marked results. These schemes will 
be explained in tho abstract of the Inspector’s reports which will follow. In other districts 
in the Eastern Circle Dr. llobson’s schomo of rewards and fines has worked well, notably 
in Backergunge, whore schools have increased 2(1 per cent, and pupils JU) per cent, on the 
Humidors of the preceding yeai'. 

48, As was noticed last year, the Magistrate of Dacca issued rules enforcing tho payment 
of fees in jiatsliaJas. During the year under report those rules have boon introduced into all 
tho districts of ].)acca and Chittagong divisions. In the Chittagong district this introduc¬ 
tion was followed by a temporary falling off in tho number of pupils, but it is confidently 
expected by Dn Uobsoii that the people will soon think bettor of it. This system of com¬ 
pulsory fco-paymont by all who attend the aided patshalaB,*and who are able to pay, is most 
warmly supported by Mr. Peacock, the Commissioner of Dacca, and by Mr. Lowis, the 
Commissioner of Chittagong. 

44. Mr. Croft reports th.at he is still of opinion that no better method con at present be 
introduced into his circle than that of payment by classification as explained in last year’s 
report. Especially in Gya and Sbahabad has this system worked well. A similar Boheme 
is reported by Mr. Garrett as in process of adoption in Lohardugga and Hazareobagh, 
another has been proposed by the Joint-lnspeotor in Orissa, and somewhat simpler methods 
are repoxiod from tho Bxxrdwan Division. 

45. The complaints that the people’s payments to the gurus fall off are becoming fewer 
and fainter each year, and when they are now made, it is generally with tho proviso that the 
gurus teU the truth, the writeif a^ng that he fears the^y do not. Mr. Clarke, however, 
reports that this evil still exists in his oirclc, and a similar report is msde from Orissa, 
Chnta Nagpore, and from the n^st baokward regions in most of the divkious, thotin^ tlie 
evil k said in eaoh case to be growing less. There can be no question that thk diffimty is 

, being ^ over, and where the difficulty stilf" offers itself, the suooess of Dr. Robson’s system in 
Eastern Bengal or of Mr. Croft’s punchayets in Patna and Shahabad may suggest a remedy. 
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46. One most interesting and instructive fact is brought out in th6 Dacca divisional report. 
In Ba^ergunge, once the most obstructive of districts, the Deputy Inspector, in whom the 
Commissioner places great confidence, has found that a guru’s average income from private 
sources is in wonderful accordance with his qualifications, the beet gurus averaging Rs. 55-9 
a year, and the old untrained gurus lls. 25-1. More probably the rate of private payment 
is determined by the rate of State aid, which is regulated in its turn by t|io guru’s quali¬ 
fications. But whichever is the principle that regulates the people’s payments, the fact 
is equally satisfactory, as showing that tney appreciate the guru at his true value. 

47. Mr. Clarke reports that the guru’s receipts in the liajshahye Division average not 
more than two pice per head a month, Maldah gurus being the beat off with five and a hall pioe. 
This would give the gurus an average of 12 annas each per month, or Rs. 9 a year; but it 
must be remembered that this calculation includes regions like Jalpaiguri and Darjeeling. 

48. Mr, Garrett reports a guru’s average receipts from private subscriptions in the 
Presidency Division as varying from Rs. 60 a year in the Ranaghat sub-division of Nuddea, 
and Rs. 52-8 a year in the Alipore sub-division of the 24-Pergunnn8, in other words, from 
nearly double the average amount of the Government aid, to Rs. 27 a year in Jessore and 
Moorshedabad, or rather loss than the average amount of the Government aid. 

49. The same Inspector reports that the average receipts of a guru in Chota Nagpore vary 
from about Rs. 18 a year in Maubhoom to about Rs. 6-8 in Lohardugga. But this, he explains, 
does not include payments “ in kind,” which ho reckons as coming up to an equal amount 
in each case; or, taken with the money payments, to an arnoimt equal, or nearly so, to the 
Government aid, except in tho case of the Christian schools, in which nothing is paid. 

50. It is most important to got accurate information on this subject of the guru’s receipts, 
because it supplies us not only with a measure of the extent to which education is becoming 
appreciated, but also with a scale by which to regulate the gradual reduction of the rate of 
Government aid. It is brought out most clearly in this year’s repor&s, especially in those 
of Mr. Croft, Dr. Robson, and Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, that tho better trained the guni,“ 
the more rapid the improvement; and it would appear, though less distinctly, that the 
people are beginning to regulate their jtaymouts to some extent by the guru’s qualification. 
Still, if on the strength of this tendency the rate of Government aid were suddenly reduced, 
we should run the risk of losing our best gurus, drawn away by better markets. 

51 On the whole, then, I am satisfied that the Magistrates and Inspectors are acting 
wisely in feeling their way very carefully in this matter; though now more than ever, not to 
speak of fimthor extensions, tho most careful economy will hardly enable us with a largely 
reduced assignment to maintain the ground already won. 

52. The institution of tho iutermediate examination is having the effect of bringing up 
the old D. patshalas to their former strength. But comiug at the time it did, and not earher, 
it has not tho effect of raising the I), schools again into a distinct class, since a host 
of E. patshalaB are returned as iutermediate along with them. All tho reports bear out 
my remark last year, that the distinction between D. and E. patshalas has now become merely 
historical. I refrain from giving the number of schools returned by the Deputy Inspectors os 
having reached the intermediate standard : they ore obviously over-estimated in many oases ; 
and it will be impossible to make out a trustworthy list until after the first examination 
in September 1876. 

58. The primary scholarship examination still remains a district one, and in some pases 
is not quite the same even in the different sub-divisions of the same district. On the whole, 
however, the letter of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 27th April 
1876 has been fully carried out. I see no advantage in requiring more exact uniformity 
in the examinations of different districts at present. It is, however, yearly booomiug a more 
anxious question how to examine carefully the large and increasing body .of caudidatos, 
and I shall look to the Inspectors to devise systems for overcoming this difBoulty. 

54. Two important questions are calling for answer, and I would urge district officers to 
take measures for collecting really trustwortuy statistics from which answers might bt> 
framed. The first question is, ‘ what is tho number of unaided schools in these piovinoes 
at present f' and tho second is, ‘ how far down in the strata of society has our patshala 
education yet penetrated f ’ On both these points partial replies are given by several of the 
Inspectors, but to carry out a'complete census will require the agencies at the command 
of the Magistrates. 

The progress of primary instruction in the several divisions during the year under report 
is set fortn in detail m the following extracts from the circle reports. 

55. Bvkdwan Division. —The Inspector reports that in this division the number of 
primary schools was 3,800 with 91,564 pupils, against 3,455 schools with 81,626 pupils in the 
previous pear; showing an increase of 345 schools and 10,038 pupils, against an increalfi iw 
the previous year of 477 schools and 10,116 pupils. Of this increase, Midnapore shows 
284 schools and 7,825 pupils, and Bankoora 37^ schools and 1,208 pupils. Burdwap and 
Beerbhoom return each a small increase, and Hooghly shows a small decrease. 
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56. Unfortunately, the inoompleteness of the returns of unaided primaiy sohools mokes 
it impossible to report with certainty how far the increase in all the districts has been real, 
and how far it has merely been a transference of schools from the list of the unaided to that 
of the aided. In the district of Burdwan the police obtained returns from 671 unaided 
patshalas attended by 15,595 pupils, and bringing in the gurus Es. 20,729 a year. The 
District Committee’s report, however, returns only 606 prim^ sohools in all, aided wid 
unaided. In Bankoora it was supposed by the local authorities that most of the unaided 
patsholas returned in the previous year had died away for want of Government aid, and 
that of the remnant many neglected to furnish returns, since the money wherewith to “ buy” 
these returns was not forthcoming as in the previous year. In Beerbhoom 72 unaided primary 
schools were returned, being 42 day-patshalas with 830 pupils, four night-patshalas with 
69 pupils, 15 tols with 79, and 11 maktabs with 109. In the previous report 46 in aU was 
the number of unaided primary schools returned. Neither in the last year nor in the year 
before is it supposed that anything like the full number was returned. From Midnapore 
returns are reported of 49 unaided patshalas with 808 pupils, and two lower vernacular 
schools with 55 pupils, against 35 unaided patshalas in the year previous. In Hooghly it 
appears that regular returns were received from only 69 unaided primaries with 2,252 pupils, 
though in the preceding year’s report 600 such schools were mentioned. So then, wlule the 
reports from Midnapore would seem to warrant us in holding that there has heen a real 
increase in the number of sohools and of pupils in that district, the reports from the other 
districts which show an increase, leave it doubtful whether the increase is real, or is only one 
of returns or of transference from the unaided to the aided list. This difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy information as to unaided patshalas is not likely to bo overcome until it is 
thought unobjectionable to oblige all gurus and teachers to report at least the existence and 
the locality of their schools to the district officers. 

57. In numerical'progress, then, Midnapore stands facile pnneeps. With regard to the 
quality of instruction, jt is more difficult to compare the progress of the different districts, or 
.even of the different sub-divisions of the same district, since the constituted test, the primary 
scholarship examination, is not divisional, but in reality sub-divisional. On this point and on 
the comparative merits of D. and E. sohools, the Inspector writes,—“With respect to the 
progress attained by the primary schools in the different districts, it is, as may bo expected 
under the oiroumstanoes, very various. It is generally reported, however, that the I), 
patshalas are very much superior to the E. patshalas, although some of the E.’s are fast 
coming up to the level of the D.’s; and my own impression is that the Burdwan patshalas, 
aided as well as unaided, are, generally speaking, superior in attendance and discipline, 
as also in the standard attained.” 

58. Of the general question of the improvement of primary sohools, a noteworthy view 
is that taken by certain of the members of the Hooghly District Committee, “ representative 
men of the rising zemindar class.” “ The complaint now made in Hooghly,” writes the 
Commissioner, Mr. H. A. Cockerell, “ is that the improved education given at the patshalas 
does not turn out youths as well suited for zemindari mofussil work as that given at the old 
unaided unimproved gurumahasaya schools. This is the complaint of some zemindar! 
members of the School Committee.” This is the first complaint of the kind yet reported, 
and Sir William Hersohel, the Magistrate of the district, seems to have doubted its justice. 
At any rate, on behalf of the aided patshalBS, ho challenged the unaided patshalas to 
a competitive examination in the “ aboriginal” subjects only. It will be interesting to hear 
of the acceptance of the challenge, and of the results of the competition. 

59. As regards the system under which the funds for primary education are administered, 
there is considerable diversity of juactioo in the several districts. While in Midnapore there 
is Mr. Harrison’s elaborate system of payment by results, in Burdwan there is a system 
of fixed payments, supplemented by rewards after central examinations; in Bankoora there 
is a system of rating under fixed standards, in Beerbhooni one of graduated payments, and 
in Hooghly a similar system supiilemontod by rewards. 

60. Coming to details, of the Burdwan district assignment of Bs. 26,000, a sum of 
Its. 15,744 was spent last year on 268 1). patshalas and 10 circle sohools with 9,567 and 360 
pupils respectively, and Ils. 9,945 on 326 E. patshalas with 11,210 pupils.* Including the 
pupils at unaided schools returned by the police, there were above 36,000, or rathef more 
than one in 10 of male children under 12, at primary schools; of them, 75 per cent, 
belonged to the lower classes of society. Kemarking on the generM character of the pri- 
moyies in this district, the Committee write,—“ The system which has been in operation in 
the district since 1862-63 has, in fact, taken root We, and infiuenoed to some extent 
the patshalas which were outside the immediate action of the inspecting officers. These 
Imve mostly taken to the use of printed books and regular courses of study.” Commsinting 
on the above facts and remarks, the Magistrate trusts “ that they will suffice to remove the 

,douht expressed by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor last year whether the system 
pursued in Burdwan provides sufficiently for the eduoation of the masseswhile, regarding 
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the system adopted, he maintains “that our plan is not at all a’bad one, inasmuch as it 
has oireotly improved the aided patshalas, and has brought to boar a strong motive for 
improvement on the gurus of the unaided patshalas.” 

Oirole and lower vemaoular schools are unfavourably reported on. 

61. In Bpkoora the expenditure on the 202 primary schools with 6,835 pupils, including 
five maktabs with 138 pupils, and 226 pupils in D. patshalas that are pushing *p to the level of 
middle schools, was Us. 7,256. Of this amount, Rs. 6,935 was in monthly stipends or annual 
rewards, and Es. 321 for books and miscellaneous expenditure. The contributions from local 
sources was Rs. 5,299. As regards the progress made in the schools 1,793 pupils are retumeti 
as able to read, write, and understand easy Bengali. In the previous year the ratio of read¬ 
ing to non-reading pupils in the patshalas was two to six ; the iiguros this year show the ratio to 
be two to five. The Deputy Inspector reports that “ there are a few patshalas in each thana of 
the district which can compete on equal terms with the best patshalas of other districts.” 
He says further that, “ while three years ago tho only sort of reading in the patshalas consisted 
of recitations from the Ramayana and tho Mahabharat, the pupils of the present day read 
from the primers of Vidyasagur and the Nava Sisubodh of Khetra Mohan Bhuttaoharjee.” 
The returns of social position show that more than 75 per cent, of the pupils in primary schools 
belong to the lower classes. Still tho Deputy Inspector assorts that his own personal 
observation has shown him “ that education has not yet reached tho poorest classes, and 
tliat no amount of mere exhortation will bring the poor boys to school.” lie suggests a 
system of small bribes to induce them to come to school. liemarking on the small amount 
of the local oontributions, he repeats an old ooraplaiut in this new form—that the people of 
Bonkoora “ have taken it into their lieads to believe that they have only to make up to each 
guru the amount by which the Government contribution falls short of Rs. 5 per month.” 
At the same time, it is reported that the gurus invariably under-sfate the amount of their 
income from fees, 

62. In Beerbhoom tho whole of the Qoveniment assignment of *R8. 6,300, together with 
Rs. 380 from the I’aikpara estate, was expended on 257 schools with 7,726 pupils, 30 being 
D. patshalas with 1,036 pupils. Of the E. patshalas, all hut 65 were regularly subsidized at 
au average rate of Rs. 2-5 a month, or 14 annas a pupil. The 65 were rewarded at the 
rate of Rs. 7-8 per annum. “ The amount of reward to each patshala was determined,” 
says tho Magistrate, “ by the number of pupils attending it, the progress made by the pupils, 
aud the time for which it had worked during the year.” With regard to the guru's receipts, 
an improvement is reported—the average annual rate Rs. 40-3 for each guru, agoiust 
Rs. 36-3. “ But,” tho Magistrate writes, “ the villagers stand in need of further pressure 
from the inspecting ofiScors to cause the local receipts of the gurus to increase adequately.” 
With regard to progreas, the E. patshalas are reported in many cases to have beaten the D.’s 
at the examination for primary scholarships ; and of the primaries as a body the examiners 
reported—“ we have noticed marked improvement in correct spoiling, writing, and explanation 
of words. On the whole, the schools for primary education are year after year improving in 
quality.” The 30 D. patshalas increased by four since last year, through the breaking up 
into that number of two so-called middle class patshalas, aud have all mooted to toaoh the 
intermediate soholarship course in the current year. Their average cost per pupil is nearly 
double that of tho E. patshalas, being Re. 1-10 per annum. Tho eight night-patshalas are 
favourably reported of, as imparting instruction to men of the labouring class at a small cost. 
The aided lower vernacular schools are, on the other hand, unfavourably noticed. “ ^malj 
schools do not, os a rule, work well under the aid system,” in the Magistrate’s 'opinion. 
With regard to the social position of the pupils, it is stated that “ for every four pupils of the 
middle masses who attend these schools, there are 11 that belong to the lower classes.” 

63. In Midnapore, as has already been said, the number of patshalas brought under 
Mr. Harrison’s system was 2,235 with 43,146 pupils, there being besides 40 primaiy schools 
with 780 pupils supported by the grant of Rs. 225 per month to the Mission to the Sonthals. 
Of the patshalas proper, the 46 D. patshalas (decreased from 71 in tho previous year), with 
their 1,193 pupils, should be excepted from the foregoing statement, as it is reported by 
Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee that nothing was done during tho year to stimulate them “ by 
calling on them to send up candidates to any public examination.” With regard to the working 
of “ the payment by results,” under which system the great body of tlie patshalas are 
worked, Baooo Bhoodeb writes as follows,—“ The system is this. To 111 different sub-centres, 
which have been marked out in the district, the gurus bring together their children on days 
previously notified to them, examinations are there hold in (1) reading from manuscript'und 
print; (2) native aritlimetio, mental and written; (3) zemindari and mahajaniaccounts; (4) 
dictation and explanation. There are two standards, a higher and a lower, in each of the first 
two subjects. A guru gets one rupee for each boy passed by the higher standard and half a rupee 
for each hoy passed by the lower standard. He can also earn one rupee for each boy who shows 
fair profioienoy in zemindari and mahajani nooounts. For success in dictation and explaiiati<»a 
prizes are given to the gurus whose pupils do well, as also to the pupils themselves.” Under 
this department of the system 14.324 noys were examined during tho year; and it is necessary to 
remark here that boys passing by the same slandaAi at a second or any subsequent examination 
are not entitled to rewards. Of rewards, gurus received to the amount of lis. 12,640-8, and 
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pupils to that of Rs. 65tf. Tho first part of the system as above desoribed works in with the 
primary scholarship examination. Baboo Bhoodoh writes,—“ 616 candidates belonging to 405 
patshalos were selected at the sub-oentre examinations to appear at 16 different centres for the 
jmmary scholarship and prize examinations. Twenty-fiyo scholarships, inclusive of two from 
municipal and three from private funds, were taken up. The rewards to the pupils amounted 
to Rs 796, and their khmtki to Rs. 48-1-6; to the gurus were given Its. 1,086-12 in 
rewards and Rs*! 28-6-6 in khorahi.” Besides the above payments for actual results, there 
wore certain other payments of a more or less fixed character. For instance, a sum of 
Rs. 1,249 was paid away in remunerating gurus at the rate of a rupee per month for 
acting as secretaries to sub-centre committees. Again, “ stability and register ” were 
rewarded with a fixed payment, and against these items a sum of Rs. 4,059 is debited. 

Returns ” were also rewarded at the rate of one rupee per palshala. “ On all the above 
different accounts, however, tho total cost per annum to Government for each patshala was 
less than Rs. 9, while tho average income of the gurus from local sources was Rs. 61, if not, 
as the Magistrate thinks probable, nearly double that amount.” Finally, as showing that 
tho system is reaching tho lower strata of society, it is reported that 34,837 of the pupils 
are from tho lower classes of society, against 5,848 from the middle classes. 

64. In Mr. Harrison’s annual note on primary education, the following general results 
under his system are claimed :—First, tho number of patshalas in Miduapore has actually 
increased; secondly, the pupils in them have multiplied; thirdly, in 10 years more, with 
the progress tit the same rate, throo-fourths of the male population between 10 and 25 years 
of age will be able to read and write. As contrasted with these results, Mr. Harrison, in 
the same note, declares tho effects of tho monthly stipend system to be the disappearance of 
indigenous schools, the wresting of the primary schools from their proper function of 
indigenous education to that of mere stepping-stones to Bngli.sh education, and the diffu¬ 
sion of ambition and discontent among tho improved gurus. Mr. Harrison calls his Sub- 
Inspectors to give evidotice on these points, and sums up “ that the Miduapore scheme luvs 
succeeded in teaching its boys to bo progressive, and at the same time to remain oouteni 
with their palm-leaves for slates, their reeds for quills, their mats for benches, and generally 
their fathers’ occupations as theirs.” 

65. Mr. Harrison concludes with remarking that though tho I), patshalas are so much 
more costly than his rewarded patshalas, yet he would work them up, now that Government 
has given them a ramm d'l-ire in founding the intermediate scholarships. He proposes to 
raise their number from 46, to which it fell from 71 during the year, to 100, and distribute 
them equally over the district. 

66. In Hooghly the reduction of schools from 241 to 238 and of pupils from 8,392 to 
7,761 has not been very satisfactorily accounted for. Among tho causes suggested iu the 
Committee’s report wore epidemic fever, the introduction of foe-payments, tho use of printed 
books, and tho cursory and flying visits of the Sub-Inspectors. It is greatly to be feared 
that these causes have been thus enumerated with an eye to a climax rather than in 
the order of their importance. The expenditure on the 25 1). and 213 E. patshalas was 
Rs. 10,246-12-9. For the first time iu this district rewards on the results of examinations 
were made during the past year by the Magistrate and the Inspector. A sum of Rs. 658 
was S[)ent iu this way, both boys and gurus being rewarded. In point of progress, the D. 
patshalas are superior to tho E. patshalas. Tho latter, with exceptions, are “ huddled together 
in srtiall villages,” and “ incompetently taught in at least some of the subjects.’’ On 
this point of progress some discussion arose in tho Committee, as already mentioned. The 
Inspector writes,—“ Some of the members of the Committee, representative men of the rising 
zemindar class, insisted on tho 8ui)eriority of tho old to the new gurus and patshalas in 
what are called tho aboriginal subjects of study. The Vice-President pointed to tho larger 
attendance at the aided patshalas, to the greater number o^oandidatos they sent up to the 
oxamination, and to tho still greater success of those caudidatos at the examination, as a 
justification of the present sj’stera. The Vice-President then offered to hold an examination 
of the two kinds of patshalas iu the ‘aboriginal’ subjects only. The challenge does not seem 
to have been accepted. ,I have hod large opportunities of making such comparisons, and 
I am decidedly of opinion that the superiority still claimed here and there for the old 
patshalas is not found^ on fact.” 

67. Primary sc/iolarskip examination. —The statistics are given below 
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68. Presidency Division. —The total number of aided solwols and of the pupils 
attending them were on the Slst March 1875 and the 31st March 1876 as below• 


Cj.au ot Schooi.. 

DiSTBtCT. 

1875. 


1876. 



Schools. 

Pupils'. 

Schools. PiiiiUs. 

Qovarnineiit 

Nnddoa. 

1 

16 

1 

. 7 


'Sdi-Perganuahe ... 

776 

27,175 

784 

27,188 

Aided.. 

Nuddctt. 

63S 

18,401 

629 • 

, 19.811 

Jessore ... 


14,111 

437 

16 069 


.^Moorsbedabad ... 

833 

8,538 

335 

8,052 


Total 

2,172 

G8,240 

2.18G 

70,677 


69. These figures show an increase, of 14 schools and 2,437 pupils, the large increase in 
pupils as compared with that in schools indicating an im})roved average attendance from 31 
to 32. If we leave the figures for Murshedabad, the newly added district, out of considera¬ 
tion, we find that the average attendance has improved from 32 ;J to 33-6, which is a high 
average. Even after correcting the foregoing table by subtracting the Murshedabad figures, 
it will be seen that the totals of aided schools for 187,0 do not agree with those given on pago 
13 of last year’s report. An examination of the figures for 1874-75 shows, however, that 85 
aided schools, with their pupils, were inadvertently included among the unaided schools, and 
that thus while the gi-and totals for aided and unaided schools wore correct, these totals weje 
inoorroolly distributed. This will explain what appeared to be a disproportionately large 
increase in the cost to (lovernment of primary schools in the year referred to, which rose 
from Ks. 54,848 to Rs. 59,561, while the schools only increased from 1,643 to 1,755. 

70. In unaided schools there was a small decrease in all the districts exoept Murshod- 
abad, which returned 11 schools and 250 pupils over and above the numbers in the preceding 
year. The decrease in the whole division, so far as the returns show, was 44 schools and 2,000 
pupils. Mr. Garrett, however, speaks of these returns of unaided schools as very unsatisfactory, 
and Mr. Smith, writing of the Jessore schools, ascribes the apparent decrease “ entirely to the» 
inactivity of the Sub-Inspootors in collecting statistics.” Mr. Garrett insists on the importance 
of these statistics. lie writes,—“ The whole question of unaided schools, their relative numbers 
to those of aided schools in the several districts, the rates of fee-payment, &o., is of such great 
importance towards a right comprehension of the oduoiitional wants of the division, that 
every means should be taken in the present year to collect full and trustworthy returns.” 
Commenting on these remarks, tho Commissioner, Mr. Bmikland, expresses a hope that “in 
future subordinate ollleers may be warr.eil iu time to f\ilfil tho duties required of them, they 
being distinctly given to uinhcstand tliat serious notice will be taken of any neglect.” 

71. During the year 06 E., I)., and circle soliools wore abolished iu the 24-Pergunna8, 
44 in Nuddea, 12 in Jessore, and 32 in Murshedabad, or 144 in all. Tho Inspector writes,— 
“ I fear this indicates tho unsatisfactory state of very m.-iny of our schools, at lea.st as much 
as the vigilance of tho iSub-Iusjiectors.” Wo may liojie as tho system takes firmer root 
to hear less of those Iransplautiiigs and abolitions. The sum spout by Government on 
primary and lower schools was in the year just past Its. 70,795, against Rs. 70,829 in the 
preceding year. This sum was met by the people willi subscriptions to the amount of 
Its. 86,296, against Rs. 87,622 iu tho ycaf preceding. Tliero has therefore been a marked 
dooreaso in the total cost, and a still greator in the cost jier head. Against this improvement 
we have to set tho falling oil' iu the people’s subscriptions, which was confined, however, 
to the 24-PergUTina8, and appeared under tho three heads of foes, subsoriptioqs, And 
municipal grants. In tho other tliroo districts the people’s subscriptions increased. Still 
the 24-Perguiin(i8 stands far before the otlicr districts in point of subscriptions, the ratio 
borne by them to the Government aid 'being as 43 to 23, wliilo in Nuddea it is as 23 to 20, 
in Jessore os 14 to 16, and in Murshedabad as 10 to 11. Moreover, iu the 24-Pergunnas 
alone is there any oousiderablo aid given by municipalities, where it amounts to Rs. 1,584, 
Murshedabad coming next with Rs. 217. 

72. The Inspootor has not distinguished between D., E., and circle patshalas in his report, 
though they are distinguished iu tho abstract district reports. He writes,—“ The reports 
from all four districts show that these disliuctions arc ceasing to have any great significance. 
Circle patshalas only remain in any numbers in tho 24-Porgunua8, and thoro they do not 
seem to be in very great favour. The D. and E. patshalas in all four districts arc competing 
for the same examinations, and to a great extent are attended by tho same cla8Be.s of society. 
The new intermediate scholarship may have the efleet of raising to a higher standard many 
of the old D. patshalas which have during the last three years dome down to the level of the 
primary soholarship standard, but it will also raise many E. patshalas with tliem. In 
Nuddea a good many D. patshala grants have been broken up and given to E. patshalas. 
All tiiis shows that a new classification of schools is necessary.” 

73. Elsewhere, writing of Murshedabad, Mr. Garrett says,— 

“Some of the D. sohools wo ospiiing and being changed into middle vernacular 
schools, but more are being drawn down to the level of the E. patshalas by tho test o| the 
scholar^ip. This may be a change for the better lor worse, according os it makes the school 
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more aooeesible to the * masses,’ or is merely a lowering of the standards of education with¬ 
out any alteration in the classes of society making use of the school. The new intermediate 
standard, with its counter and stronger attraction, will pull the renegade D. schools back to 
their proper level, and with the best schools become known as intermediate or lower verna¬ 
cular 8oh(*ol|p. At present the two classes of schools are competing on every level, and the 
D. schools at Jemo and the £. patshalas at Marche and Usthia sent up ooudidates to the last 
middle vernaoKlar scholarship examination, a boy from the D. school heading the district list. 
After this it is hopeless to make our classification of schools as at present subordinated 
march parallel witn the graduated scale of examinations.” Other similar reports ore mode of 
the futility of the distinction. 

74. Of the D. patshalas 18 grants were broken up in Nuddea, 10 of them in the 
Bongong sub-division. Of these the Inspector remarks that the charaotor of the population 
in Bongong justifies this conversion of D. into E. patshalas, if the indictment is true that the 
former are ciiiefly in the bands of the comfortable classes. While' in N uddea only 4 D. 
patshalas are now returned as reading the middle vernacular course, as many as 17 are 
returned for Murshodabad, and (51 for Jessoro. In the 24-Pcrgunuas there are only 23 1). 
schools left, while in Jessoro there are 240, in Nuddea 140, and 77 in Murshodabad. 
The first-named district was one of those selected in former years for the experiment of 
the circle system, which also accounts for the small number of D. patshalas as compared 
with those in other districts. 

75. The question of payment by results was fully discussed in the last report for the 
division, and the Inspector has no new proposals to make. He contents himself with briefly 
recounting what has been done in this direction in the several districts. 

“ The Committee of the 24-Pergunnas report that a system of payment by results has 
boon introduced into the suburbs of Oaloutta, in accordance with the advice of the present 
[late] Director of Piiljlic Instruction. I understand that this scheme is designed to test the 
•progress of the patshala pupils individually, and that it involves quarterly examinations. It 
seems to mo that so fine a test will fail, even in the suburbs of Calcutta, unless the members 
of the Committee are i)ropared to A oluntoor as Sub-Inspectors. 

“ In Nnddoa an exporimont of a similar kind for paying gurus by rewards on the results 
of examination was tried with a small circle of schools in Ivishuagurh. But neither the 
Magistrate nor the Deputy lusiiector seem to he satisfied witli the result so far. 

“ In Jessore no scheme of payment by resuKs has boon attempted. The Magistrate 
writes to tho effect that a guru who allows his school to fall below a certain standard has 
his grant transferred to a more successful rival, and tliat so far success is made to depend on 
his own exertions. He, however, seems to think with the Magistrate of Nuddea, that however 
successful elaborate schemes may be in Midnai)oro, they are not suited to his distriot. 

“ The Magistrate of Murshedabad does not suggest any system for his distriot. A very 
rough method was tried in tho Lalbagh municipality, by which the pay of the gurus was 
made to depend on the numbers of their pupils. Tho Magistrate points out the very obvious 
objections to such a motliod. 

“ Several of the Deputy Inspectors, appaioiitly wisliiTig to make the primary scholarship 
examination a bettor tost of the oomparntivi> oxccllenee of fliifereiit schools, propose to make 
it uniform for a whole district by introducing wi'ittcn instead of vu:d wee questions, by 
a[)ppintiug one Board of Examiners, and by similar changes in the present procedure. The 
Magistrates of Nuddea, Jessoro, and Murshodabad, however, aitpear to think all such pro¬ 
posals objectionable or premature. Tho Magistrate of 24-1’ergunuaB does not touch the 
tpiestion. 

“ For my own part, 1 have kept in riow tho directions contained in Sir Iliohard Temple’s 
Minute of tho-12th of January 1875. But hitliorto I have found it impossible to recommend 
any uniform 83 ' 8 tem of instruction or miinagoiinuit that would be likely to meet with aooept- 
anco from tho distriot officers. 1 am therefore unprepared with any proposal for, a general 
•scheme of paj'ments by results. So long sus the control of primary instruction remains in 
the hands of the distriot officers, one uniform scheme for tho wlmle division is in my opinion 
undetsiraldo.” 

7<). Cf)mmenting on tins part of tho report, Mr. Buckland writes,— 

“ I agree with the Magistrates that at present there need be no uniform system for a 
wlpolc division, as every district, and oven the different parts of the same distriot, Are not 
equally advanced; hut I think there can be no objection to tho examination being conducted 
bj' a committee composed of the Deputy Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Sohools, the head 
master of some higher class scliool, presided over by a native Deputy Magistrate to be nomi¬ 
nated by the district officer.” 

“ The Inspector is not prepared with any proposals for a general scheme oi ]^yment 
by results, and I am inolined to think with the Inspector, that so long os the ooptrol of 
priigarj' instruction remains In tho hands of distriot officers, one uniform i^eme for Ihe whole 
tUvision is undesirable.” ’’ 
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77, I quite agree with the Oominiasioners and the Magistrates^that the proposal ei some 
of the Deputy Inspmtors, referred to above, to make the i)rimary scholarship examination in 
each dutnot the basis of a payment-by'result system is impracticable, unless managed as in 
Midnapore or Chittagong, jd fortiori I assent to the view that it is undesirable to introduce 
at ijresent a uniform scheme for the whole division. 

78. Primary scholnrxhip examination.-—The following table from the InsiTeotor’s report 

shows'the award of scholarships in each of the districts:— • . 


niSTBTCTB. 

Number of 
NChOOlM. 

Nuinb(‘r of 
(‘ami iduteN, 

Scholarshij)!). 



’lS7V7a. )K75-7a 

Ut-Port'annas 

... 2‘i8 17G 

G69 

'MX) 

17 13 

Niuldea 

.. 210 265 

5(19 

892 

12 12 

iIoBBore 

139 

441 

429 

15 15 

Mursbedubiul 

CD 

217 

224 

10 


79. On these figures the Inspeotur remarksIn 24-Pergtmnas there is a falling off in 
the number of schools which sent up candidates to the examination, for which no esjdanation is 
given either by the Deputy luajicctor or by the Magistrate. The decrease in the number 
of candidates is attributed by the Iteputy Inspector to the more careful selection of com¬ 
petitors by their gurus. This seems hardly a satisfactory explanation. There were only 
six centres of examination, In a district like the 24-I’orgunna8 there ought to bo a larger 
number of centres. Candidates who seemed to bo over the scholarship age were excluded 
from the examination. Tliis seems a proceeding of doubtful wisdom. 

“ In Nuddoa, as in the 24-Porgunnas, there were only as many centres as there aro sub¬ 
divisions. Still there was an increase both in the number of schools and in the number of 
candidates. This would seem to imply that the examination is more popular in Nuddoa 
than in the 24 I’ergunnas, though there is nothing in the report ,to explain w'hy it should 
be so. 

“In Jessore the only centres were at the sub-divisiontil head-quarters, and the same plnm 
was followed as in the 24-Pcrgunna8, of rejecting from the examination all candidates but 
such as were eligible to scholarships. I have alre.ady said that this practice is one of doubtful 
wisdom; it does not seem cahailated to encourage cither gums or jmjuls, and 1 think it 
would be far better to invite all pupils of pat.shalas, adults no Jess than children, to compete 
at the examinotion with the prospect of winning, if successful, either scholarships or at least 
certificates.” 

In Murshodabad there was a trifling increase of .seven candidates. 

SO. On the question of age the Commissioner writes,—“ Regarding the age of the candi¬ 
dates, I agree with the Inspector in what be .'^ays in paragraph 30 of his report, that there 
should be no hard-and-fast rule as to ago, but that it would bo better to invite all pupils of 
patshalas, adults no less than children, to compete for the examination with tho prospect of 
winning, if successful, either a scholarship or a certificate.” 

81. Oai.c'utta. —Tho Inspector thus reports on tho aided jirimary schools in Calcutta;— 

“ Primary instruction in Calcutta had been left to tho operation of tho ordinary laws of 
supply and demand before last year. In the Minute of P(4)ruary 1870, however, on the 
subject of schools in Calcutta for poor Eurasians and Euro])oaus, Sir llichard Temple 
declared his intention of doing something also for the education of the native poor within 
the town limits, and later on tho Government of Bengal ordered a sum of iis. ]fl,p()(l. to be 
laid out on those two objects. To give oftbet to these orders, as they regarded the* primary 
instruction of the native poor, a oaroful search was made over tho whole town by the Deputy 
Inspector and myself for patshdas, and 85 were discovered. It was pointed out in last 
year’s report that the number returned in 1874, namely 13(>, was incorrect, tho over-statement 
being due to the very rough mode in which information concerning these schools had been 
collected. Allowing for schools which might possibly have escaped our notioe, I estimated 
the number of patshalas in Calcutta as cortcinly not over 100 in all. Of the 85 patshalas 
brought to light, I made a selection of 51, none of which had leas than 30 pupils in gro8.s, 
or less than 15 poor children among these 30. To tho gurus, after considering the oircutn- 
st.fUioes of such school, I gave stijwnds varying from lie. 1-8 to Its. 3 a month, on tho 
conditions, which they, with one exception, gladly accepted, of submitting their schools to 
inspection and periodic examination, and of attending, if so directed, tho training classes of 
the Calcutta Normal School. Subsequently the grants given were withdrawn from six schools 
for neglecting in various ways to fulfil the conditions.” » 

82. After the gurus had enjoyed their stipends for three months, the Inspector, pursuant 
to a notioe given to the gurus in the first instance, held an examination at five centres in the 
town. The gurus as readily brought up their boys for examination as they had submitt^ 
to inspection ; the only danger was that they would put forward as their pupils bojts who 
had been in reality trained at one or other of tho large and excellent middle vemaculSr 
schools of Calcutta. To guard against this imposition the Inspector seems to have taken 
every possible precaution, employing the masters^of the middle schools as detectives and freely 
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availing himself of the “ Queen’s evidence” of detected sohool-boys. It should be explained 
that in most cases it was not wiUi the deliberate intention of cheating that the gurus claimed 
these school-boys as their own pupils. It is a common practice with parents in Calcutta 
to send their younger oliildren to the middle schools during the hours of the day, and to 
the patshalas in the early morning and evening. They do this no doubt with a two-fold 
end in viow-^the improvement of the children m the siieoial subjects taught in the patshalas 
and not in the cchools, and the keeping of them out of mischief, and thus it is in many 
eases a fair matfer of dispute whether a boy belongs to the school or the patshala. In spite 
of the care taken by Mr. Garrett and his assistants, the result was not satisfactory. The 
Inspector writes 

“ In spite of every care, however, four of the examinera expressed their opinion after 
the examination that very many of the boys they had been examining had been attending 
schools as well as tbo patshalas. They all agreed that they wore superior to the boys 
of mofussil patshalas in reading and explaining printed books, and in spelling from 
dictation, but as inferior in arithmetic, whether written or mental, and for the most part 
in handwriting. Their superiority they attributed to their attendance at schools between 
10 o’clock and four; their inferiority to their age, most of them being between eight and nine, 
and much younger than mofussil patshala pupils. This opinion of the examiners as to the 
attendance of these so-called patshala pupils at schools as well, is certaitdy oonlirmed by 
the examination results. The pirus of the Calcutta patshalas are (piito incapable of teaching 
boys to rend and spell as well as these boys road and wrote, and they must therefore have 
been taught cither at home or in schools. Following up this hint, the Deputy Insjiector 
made a searching enquiry into the character of the patshalas, and ho reported the result in the 
following words,—‘ These patshalas are largely resorted to by boys who attend vernacular 
schools as well, and who are sent to the patshalas in the mornings and afternoons to go 
through a patshala course of arithmetic. The statement 1 made in last year’s report of 
printed hooks being largely made use of in the patshalas really applied only to these 
school-going boys, the veal patshala pupils having at that time nothing in tiie shape of a 
pi-inted book.’ ” 

8d. The 2,342 (shildron at the schools wore distributed among tho race sections of society 
as follows: there were 1,938 Hindus, 395 Muhammadans, and nine others. The small number 
of Muhammadans is very unsatisfactory. Of tho Hindus, 04 belonged to the upper classes, 
6GG to the middle, and 1,208 to tho lower ; of the Muhammadans, two belonged to tho upper, 
51 to tho middle, aud 342 to the lower classes. 

84. Mr. Oarrett writes,— 

“ That there aro patshalas, however, in Calcutta in which tho ohiidreu of "•ariwaus and 
bhistis urn taught is certain, aud I am now engaged in separating suoli suhools from those iu 
which ohildron of tho well-to-do classes are taught. 

“ The following details of 10 of tho patshalas show that children of the very {Kjorest 
classes aro to be found iu them : — 


Dclaih of nodal poniiioii of 10 paftthalas. 




s 


Pnrf’nts. 

ChiUlirri 

nt. 


f ’lndopondont genUcinei) 

srhools. 

... 8 

r 

1 Ploadera 

... 1 


j ?iJuktiRr9 

.. 2 


I Tt»acliera 

... 6 


WriU’rs 

... 20 


1 Contractors 

... 1 

V 

I Prieats 

... 6 

a 

1 CompoiiltorB ... 

... 5 

e 

l^Medical IVactitioners 

... 6 


( Petty shopkeepers 

... 95 

i, 

„ Bircttrs ... 

... 4t 

oe 

% 

Brokers 

9 

Dependants 

... HI 


Uoldtnniths 

. . 16 


•{ Watchmakers ... 

... 11 


Bepuirers of musical iostrauicnts 

... 3 


Masons 

... 20 


Carpenters 

... 14 


Painters 

... 10 


^Carvers and gilders 

... 3 

L 


Parents. 


IlliieliHmiths 

Khnlasiii 

Si'i'vante (private) 
Peons 
Oilmen 
Milkmen 
Tailors 
Dhobis * 
Butchers 
Pedlars 
Bakers 
Til II tellers 
Onriwans 
Bhistis 
Coolies 
ProBtitnteB 


Total 


Children 

at 

fiohouls. 
.. 10 

... 1 

... 19 

... 46 

8 

... 11 

... 6 

. 11 

... 4 

... 4 

... 16 

a 

9 

... 16 

... 1 

.. 18 

... 6 


m 


The cost to Goyornment during the year for primary (native) eduoation was Rs, 830. The 
primary education of poor European and Eurasian children is reported on at the end of this 
report.^’ 

Mr. Garrett now proposes to open a few large patshalas with more than one teacher in 
Btme of the bustees, whore tho poor population is thickest. 

85. Rajsiiahye Division.— In this division the Inspector reports a decrease in the nmn- 
bera under the head of “ primary instruction-” There were on, the 3Ist of March 1,576 schools 
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with 37,769 pnpils, against 1,648 schools with 38,778 pupils in the previous year. Rajshahye 
district showed, an increase from 244 schools with 6,733 pupils to 281 schools with 7,967 
pupils; Malda, Bogra, Bung^re, and Julpaiguri showed each a small increase; and Dai^eeling 
a trifling increase of three sonools and 28 pupils; I^ihna, on the other hand, showed a trifling 
decrease; and Dinagopore the very large decrease of 201 schools and 3,305 pupils,4;he numbers 
last year being 212 schools with 4,296 pupils, against 413 schools with 7,6P1 pupils in the 
previous year. It will be noticed therefore that, excluding the figures from Dftiagepore, there 
was a small increase in the number of schools and of nearly 10 per cent, in the number of 
pupils in the rest of the division. A. greater increase could hardly be expected, seeing that 
all the districts were in 1874-75 already spending nearly all their funds. Of the case of 
Dinagepore the Inspector. Mr. C. B. Clarke, writes,—“ In May 1875 it camo to the knowledge 
of the Magistrate that great irregularities existed in the Diuageporo patshalas; on investiga¬ 
tion, it appeared that a large number could not be ffmnd at the villages where they were 
stated to exist; that one Sub-lnspeotor had drawn from Government a larger sum of guru-pay 
than he paid; that a great many patshalas were not in existence in any village at all, and 
that if they had ever existed, the gurus wore long since dead or gone. In oonsequence of 
these disooverioB, one of the three Sub-Inspectors was dismissed and prosecuted for fraud, 
and another was relieved of his oharge at his own suggostion. The number of patshalas 
in the district has thus been diminished temporarily at least on paper; but there can be no 
doubt that primary education ha.s been put on a much sounder basis.” * 

86. The Government expenditure on primary instruction for the whole division was, 
according to the abstract district reports, Rs. 60,944 against Its 70,790 in the previous year. 
In I’ubua, Darjeeling, and Julpaiguri tliere was a trifling decrease in the cost to Government. 
In Diuagepore, there was of eoiirso a large decrease, the difference being at least Rs. 9,500. 
In each of the other four distriots there was a small increase in the cost, the largest being 
in Rungpore, where Rs. 660 was spent above the previous year’s ox’penditure. The cost to 
Government per pupil remains nearly the siune all over the division, Ihough showing a slight 
improvement in many cases. Diuagepore is again remarkable in this point; there the* 
cost per pupil had been reduced one-half on paper, and the Inspector thinks mifbh more 
in reality, owing to the reforms introduced by the Magistrate. 

87. On the whole, the Inspector considers that the spread of primary education would be 
so fai' satisfactory were it not that some deduction has to be made in consequence of the 
operation of the new intermediate scholarship scheme, many schools olassed as “middle” 
in the previous year being counted as intermediate sobools among the primaries in last 
year’s returns, so that “ jirimary schools” have increased at the expense of “ middle 
schools.” 

88. Dealing with the question of the dlstinotion between D. and E. patshalas, Mr. Clarke 
remarks that a diversity of opinion exist-s among his Deputy Inspectors ns to whether there 
is any general difference of standard between them. He writes,—“ In a large part of this 
division, before Sir George Campbell’s primary grant was given. Baboo Bhoodeb was spread¬ 
ing bis improved patshalas, teaching a standard that is now called the intermediate, and 
having also normal school trained teachers. Under Baboo Bhoodeb’s management some 
village gurus had been improved up to the intermediate standard, but most of the schools 
were supplied with teachers from the training schools. There never were very many indi¬ 
genous gurus over alarge part of this division, and those there were had been either absorbed 
or destroyed by competition before Sir George Campbell’s primary grant was given.” 
soqueuoe of this want of indigenous gurus, the Magistrates in carrying outSir George Campbell’s 
Bohome were obliged to employ the same class of teachers as were already teaching in the D. 
patshalas, or else vernacular schoolboys.’ The general re.sult has been that the line of demar¬ 
cation between the two kinds of patshalas, from the first-very faint, has been in the course of 
the last four years almost altogether obliterated. This obliteration was accepted by His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Goyemor as a, fail aectympli in his divisions generally when he ordered that 
all grants for primary sohools, whether circle, D., or E , should form a single patshala grant 
under the control of the Magistrates. But in passing this order His Honor did much more 
than merely settle a bare question of budget olassifioation. His prodeoossor, Sir George 
Campbell, had indeed ordered that all patshalas, old as weU as new, should be banded over to the 
control of the Magistrate, and . managed by him as schools of the same standard. But neithei- 
in the resolution of September 1872 nor in subsequent resolutions and orders is it quite 
clear Riat he was aware of the fact that the greater number of the oirole and D. patshalas 
were resdly above his primary school standard, being for the most part intennediate between 
that and the middle school standard. "Whon, then, His Honor, in instituting theentermediate 
scholarship examination, practically recognized the existence of these intermediate schools, 
and yet at the same time finally settled the question of the control of the D. patshahw by 
the Magistrates, in his order to roll up the different pathsalo grants in one, he was hahtiiag 
over to the control of the Magistrates a higher class of instruction timn any that had beei» 
entrusted to them by Sir George Campbell.’” 

89. Touching on the vexed questions of patshala fees and gurus’ receipts from looal sources, 
Mr. Clarke wri^,—“ My own opinion (which 1 Vill coufiue to this division) is that after 
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a guru has obtained a Government want of Bs. 4 or Rs. 6, it is exceedingly difficult for 
him to collect as large fees as he did before, and that it is difficult for him to oolleot any¬ 
thing except casual presents, the villagers maintaining their old argument, ‘if Government 
kindly provides the guru with a salary, wJiy should wo pay him over again out of our own 
pockets.’” <The figures from the districts show that the gurus in the primary schools 
represent their receipts as no more than two pioo per boy per month on the average. “ Allow¬ 
ing,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ each giu'u 24 boys (which is above the average], his foe receipt 
will then average 12 annas monthly. These figures entirely support my opinion ; but it is 
yiossible that the gums receive largo sums which they do not acknowledge.” All the reports 
(>.()ufirm Mr. Clarke’s opinion. 

90. Ill tlio district of liajshaliye the patshalas are distributed with tolerable uniformity 
over the thauas. Of the pupils, (if per coni, are Muhammadans and d’^er cent, are Hindus. 
In the lower classes of the population, however, Muliammadans are to Hindus as 4 to 1. As 
regards progress, Mr. Clarke writes, “ 53 per cent, of the patshala pupils are in the earliest 
stage of all, and only four per cent, are above tlie primary stage.” “ It does not appear that 
the Vice-President of the District Committee has taken any further steps in introducing the 
Midnapore plan and management, under wliich Mr. Harrison keeps guru schools going with 
an average Oovernniciit support of Hs. 9 annually instead of Its. 43, the average cost in 
Rajshahye.” Mr. Clarke points out, what is true of all districts in all divisions, that at present 
th,i mere iiumher of pupils who ])asa the primary scholarship examination forms no trust¬ 
worthy ground on which to base a comjiarisou between the results either of different years 
or of different districts, since the standard is not sufliciently uniform for all. 

91. In Malda, while about half tho mass of tho population is Muhammadan, the Muham¬ 
madan pupils in patshalas are only 33 per cent, of the whole number of suoh pupils, against 
fil per cent, of Hindus. The gurus in Malda are said to got rather more than tnose in any 
other of tho districts of Rajshahyo, the fees averaging in fact 6| pice per head per month. 

, As to progress, writing of the results of the scholarship examination, Mr, Clarke says,— 
“ Thougji it is not safe to argue from tliese results concerning tho standard of patshalas in 
Malda as compared with tho standai’d in other districts, I know that the standard of the 
Malda patshalas is equal to that of the patshalas iu the southern half of the division.” 

92. In Dinagopoio, while no.arly half tho ]i 02 )uhition is returned in the census tables Jis 
Hindus, there were 2,733 Muhammadan pupils in primary schools against 1,513 Hindus. 
“ This result,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ so contrary to that iu all otlior districts of the division, is 
explained by the Magistrate in his report, wlio jiolnts out that a large proportion of the 
• Hindus ’ of the census are imi>orfoot Hindus of tho Kuch tribe, and these are mnoh less 
disjjosed towards education than tho Muliamniadaus.” Foes are said to be given at an 
average rate of three jiice per head. The decrease in primary schools in tliis district has 
been already noticed. 

93. In ]lung]>ore (i3 jicr cent of the pupils are Muhammadans, a proportion rathor higher 
than that of Muhammad.ans to total po])ulatiou. As to progress, as many os fil per cent, are 
mere beginners, whilt! five ]»ercent. are above the primary stages. Still tho Inspector reports 
that “the stiito of ediieution in tho Rungporo ])atHhalaH, as compared with that iu adjoining 
districts, is decidedly good.” Foo iiaymonts are reckoned on an average as two pine per pupil. 

94 In llogra half tho pujnls are Muhauimadatis, while of the population they form 
four-fifths. Unly two itcr coni, have risen above the primary stages, while C4 per cent, are 
still'leaming the elcinciits. Fee ijaymeuls average 2^ pioo per pupil. 

95. In Fubiia, while probably nearly throo-fourths of the lower classes are Muham¬ 
madans, only 44 per cent, of tho pui)ils belong to that soctiou of the population. Here 03 per 
cent, of the pupils are learning their letters, and only three per cent, have advanced beyond 
the primary stage. The foo payments arc said to bo as low'as half a pice per pupil. 

90. In Darjeeling the small increase iu primary schools of throe schools with 28 pupils 
is ill those under Mr. Macfarlnne, of tho Scotch I’resbyterian Mission. Mr. Clarke writes,— 
“ I may remark that us in all tliese schools there is no fee, the actual attendance is the only 
real tost of the strength of a school. Dnless a teacher is checked by having to produce the 
fee for each boy, ho will often load his register with the names of boys who rarely attend.” 
Of the sections of the peojdo for whom tho schools aro inteudod he writes,—“ The Terai schools 
arc l(i for Rujhausis, &c., and Muhammadans, and one for Meohes. The Meohos have a language 
of theii' own, which Mr. Macfaidano informs me is identical with that of the so-oalled Oaohari 
of (roolpara. The Meohes in tho Dorjeoling Terai are only taught Bengali and through 
Bengali. Afi they are, moreover, a sliy people, frequently moving their villages about, it 
cannot be said that eduoation has at present made much progress among them. Indeed the 
general state uf education in the Sikkim Terai is much the same os in the extreme north of 
Mymeusingh and other like places. 

» “The hill schools aro 19 for Nepalese with 430 pupils, one for Bhooteas with25 pupils, 
and two for Lepohas with 33 pupils. The children in all these schools are very young; very 
lew are over 10 years of age. Their object iu attending the school is to leopi to write a 
Hindi letter, and as soon as they can do %is, they leave to work iu the tea plantations, 
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where every child is worth two or three aanas a day. The 19 sohools for the Nepali all pmiij,»r 
teach Hindi, the Bhootoa school at Kalimpore teaches Thibetan, the two Lepcha schools still /ssTsircTKMf. 
teach Lepcha, but this is disappearing before Hindi. The only Lopoha books in existence arc 
Genesis, Exodus, Matthew, and John, and a primer drawn Up by Mr. Maofarlanc, who says 
that the stock of this literature, small as it is, seems likely to outlast the Lepol;a language, 
if not the people themselves. The number of Lepchas in the Darjeeling district was exceed¬ 
ingly small when the territory was annexed by the English Government; it is an error to 
think they have diminished under the English rule more rapidly than before. The Lepchas 
prefer petty agrioulturo to other work. As soon as their crops are harvested, they keep feast¬ 
ing till all is gone; thou the stronger ones go to work on the plantations, while the old 
wander about digging for roots in the jungle. Their irregular and improvident habits are 
no less fatal to their existence as a tribe than to all attempts to educate them.” 

97. In Jalpaiguri nearly throe-fifths of the pupils aro Muhammadans. Here as in 
Rungpore many of the so-called Hindus of the census statements belong to tho Kueh or Meoh 
tribes. Among the sohools are two Mooh and one Garo school. The instruction in those 
is in Bengali. Of tho 122 patshalas with 2,:i57 pupils, against 88 with 1,879 pupils in the 
previous year, 30 aro “ private.” “ This means,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ that in Jalpaiguri the 
Government assignments for education are supplemented with about equal, or rather larger, 
assignments by the Commissioner from tho Dooars’ Improvement Fund and the Cooeh Behar 
State.” During tho year under report there was a very considerable development of primary 
education in this district. 

98. Dacca Division. —Tho following are the statistics for tho division at tho close of 
the year:— 
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Comparing these figures with those of the preceding year, we find an increase of 209 
schools and (3,840 pupils. Half of this increase, it will he noticed, is in tho returns of 
unaided schools. The Inspector does not say how far tliis represents an actual increase, 
and how far merely greater diligence in coliectiug statistics. 

99. With all the reports before him the Olliciating Commissioner writes as follows,—“ On 
the whole, the advances made in the education of tlio masses have boon satisfactory and 
encouraging. Both schools and pupils have iucro.ased oousidorahly in number, and this 
in the face of tho fact that in throe districts out of the five the whole of the primary 
grant has been allotted, and that in them fresh schools cannot he aided except by having 
recourse fo such expedients as reducing existing grants and levying fees. A real improve¬ 
ment has taken place not only in tho quality of the education imparted, but in the teaching 
staff, and further efforts aro hoiug made in tho same direction. The people sedhi more 
and more desirous of having education brought within tlioir children’.s reach, and 
to be willing to contrihuto towards this end from their i)wn somewhat slender means, 
more particularly when the guru i.s a really coApotont man. Tho Inspector has laboured 
to popularise these schools by the introduction into them of some simple poetry, and by 
insisting on the observance of tho old practico of singing tho multiplication table. Ho has put 
what ought, if tlie inspecting officers do f heir duty, an effective stop on the dawdling, 
indolent mode of getting through work, by insisting on a progress book being kept in each 
patshola, and he has provided, by tbe introduction of a visitors’ hook, that tlio history of 
each shall bo on record.” 

100. Mr. Peacock in this passage gives a very brief epitome of the several district reports 
and the general report of the Inspector. In the following abstract I givo the year’s results 
in greater detail. 

Dr. Hobson reports that there is no longer any real distinction between D. 'wnd 
E. patshalas. 

Dacca shows an increase of 13 aided schools, 543 pupils; Furroodporo 21 schools, 
562 pupils; Baokorgungo 33 sohools, with 2,097; Tipporah 11 schools, with a lots of 
197 pupils; and Mymensingh has two more sohools, with a loss of 189 pupils. 

101. Baokorgunge shows the greatest advance. Besides the increase in the number of 
mdod schools and pupils, there were returned 155 unaided schools, against 97 in the preoed- 
iug year, and tliere is shown an increase of 1,014 pupils in these schools. In oonneotiw ^th 
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this district I notice thtft/ both the Commissioner and the Inspector write in high terms of 
praise of Baboo Koilas Chunder Sen, the Deputy Inspector, who was selected last year to push 
the district on. Next to Baokergunge ii^ the adrance made during the year comes Dacca, 
and then Furreedpore. 

102. As judged by the teat of average attendance, the districts keep the same order. In 
Baokergunge thaattendanoe per patshala rose during the year from 29 to 82, in Dacca it rose 
from 82 to 84,'in Furreedpore it remained stationary at 31, and in Tipperah and Mymensingh 
it fell from 28 to 27 and from 81 to 29 respectively. 

103. When we look, however, to the stage of progress attained by the aided pntshalas of 
the several districts, we find Mymensingh in the front, with Doooa next, and then Tipperah and 
Furreedpore, with Backorguugo last. “ The standard of education,” writes Dr. Hobson, 
“ in the aided patshalas differs widely. Some of them have advanced so far that they are 
in reality middle vernacular schools, and a few have actually been successful in passing 
candidates at the vernacular scholarship examination, while others have not yet risen above 
the stage which is characteristic of the old indigenous patshalas. With a view to get some 
definite information with regard to the quality of the education imparted in the aided 
patshalas, I requested the De[)uty Inspectors to furnish me with a classification according to 
the standard attained. The aided patshalas have been oocordingly divided into the following 
four classes;— 

*■ 1<(/ ClaH ».—Patshalas teaching the intermediate course. 

2)k/ C/«s«. —PatsholaB advanced beyond the primary standard, but not yet in first class. 

8rd Clius. —Patshalas teaching the revised primary oourse. 

4t/i Cto.—Patshalas below the standard of third class. 

104. The classification was as below :— 
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10i>. Commenting on the progress exhibited in these returns, Dr. Eobson points out that 
during the year “ the efforts of the inspecting officers have been chiefly directed to improv¬ 
ing the standard of education in the patshalas, and they have met with a large measure of 
success, for the policy of progress is in harmony with popular feeling. The reports and 
returns of the year 1874-7D afford no materials for determining the number of patshalas 
whiohhad risen above the old indigenous typo, and it is therefore unfortunately impossible to 
give aocurate statistics of the advance made since the adoption of the new policy of progress. 
The Deputy Inspectors, however, are unanimous in doolaring that there has been a very 
general elevation of the standard of education in the jiatshalas during the year.” 

106. One co-efficient in the superiority of Myraeusingh in point of progress is to be found 

in the superior quality of the gurus, os many as 70 out of the 262, or more than one-fourth, 
havftig passed either the vernacular or the minor sobolarship examination; while in none 
other districts bad as many as ono-sixth passed cither of these examinations. In 
Baokergunge, however, great efforts were made, and with great success, to supersede 
incompetent gurus. • 

107, Dr. Eobson insists at length on the extent to wlAch educational progress depends 

upon the qualifioations of the gurus. He cites one ease as typical in illustration. 
“ About 15 months ago,” he writes, “ I visited the Fatullah patshala, six miles east of 
Dacca, The gum, an old putwaree of the most unimproveable type, completely broke 
down in an attempt to read Bodhodoy. The attendance was small, and the ednoation 
given was confined to writing and accounts ; even from an indigenous point of view the 
natsbala would be classified as bad It had a five-rupee grant, and no fees were paid by the 
boys, who were mostly Muhammadans of the agricultural class. On my expressing the opinion 
that a grant to such a school was a mere waste of money, the Additional Deputy-lnspeotor 
whp accompanied me remarked that he considered it a matter of some importance to keep up 
even such a school among Muhammadan agriculturists, who had not yet learned to appreciate 
a higher type of education. Shortly after, the incompetent old putwaree was replaoM by a 
vernacular certificate-holder with a reduced grant of lls 4. On visiting the village again 
some months ago, I was surprised to find a numerously-attended and thriving patshaia, with 
,a good first class reading Hadhttd^y and Padyapath, and working sums in long divisioil. The 
progress made in the course of a few months was not so remarkable as the fact tht^t these 
Muhammadan agrioulturists, who were said to be so indifferent to eduoatiou, were ^uoU^ 
paying fees to the new guru to the amount of Es. 4-8 a mouth. ” . . 
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108. The only system of paymont-by-results in this division has been that of increasing 
jr diminishing the gurus’-pay according to the reports, favourable or otherwise, of the inspect¬ 
ing officers. This system was introduced by Dr. Robson in the year preceding the one now 
under report, and was fully explained in that year’s report in paragraphs 110 and 111. 
This system has been in operation in slightly various forms in all the districts, “and has done 
much to improve the j)atBnala8 by .stimulating the gurus. In addition to this fundamental 
principle of payment, occasional rewards might be won by the gurus, who showed good 
results at the primary scholarship examination. 

109. Mr. Peacock writes on this subject that the system “ has worked satisfactorily and 
has certainly acted as a groat stimulus to the gurus to try and improve themselves and their 
patshalas as much as possible. Prom the statement contained in tho Inspector’s report, it would 
seem that a successful guru is not only sure of obtaining the largest stipend, hut is equally 
sure of getting the largest income from local souroes. This is exactly as it should bo. It 
is perhaps a little singular that tho aver.age iucome from private sournns should be in such 
exact accordance with the guru’s (lualificatious as it is shown to ho; but the information has 
been oollocted by the man whom I consider the host Deputy Inspector in the division, and 
is, I have no reason to supposo, otherwise than accurate. The statement exhibits two facts, 
each of them important in its way. In the first place it shows tfiat anything like a general 
subsidizing of patshalas has been altogether put a stop to, and in the second that the ^act 
of a grant of Governmont money being made to a patshala lias not been taken by the 
residents in tho neighbourhood os a sufficient reason for ceasing to contribute towai-ds its 
support.” 

110. The “statement” referred to in these quotations was drawn up by the Deputy In- 
spoetor of Backorguuge, and was in substance as follows:—Tlio gurus were classified under four 
heads; under the first were placed -14 holders of minor and vernacular certificates; under the 
second 42 holders of guru-training school certificates, and teachers wjjo had read tlio minor or 
vernacular soholarsliip course without winning certificates; uuder the third head were 4i 
untrained and uuccrtificatod gurus, but such as were nevertheless able to teach Hodhodotf 
and the four rules in arithinetie, simple and compound ; in the fourth class were 88 improv¬ 
able and 59 unimprovable gurus. Taking this classification, the Deputy Inspector has 
sliown that the average anuiinl income of the gurus of each class from fees and subseripllons, 
and from the jirimary grant fund, were as bol.ow:— 
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Ill- 

liked to have had some assurance from the Inspector that the working of this system was not 
subject to the gro.at drawback of “ giving most to those who needed least.” For it is most 
important, to keep iu mind that it is the object of Govonimcnt before all things to extend 
the system of put shake far and wide, and only when this objeot has beeu attained as far as 
practicable, to consolidate the system. I should have liked to know more about the back¬ 
ward sub-divisions of Maduriporo and ralooaklially, and what share of tho primary ’grant 
was laid out in them. 


112. One thing which is chocking tho farther extension of the patshalas in two of the 
districts is the want of iuspenting olliccrs. Dacca, Furrootli)nro, and Tipperah spent all 
they had to spend. Mymensingh and Ikckergunge had funds for 109 and 50 more patshalas 
respectively, but were too weak in their inspecting staffs to open more schools. Oommouting 
on this, Mr. I’eneook writes,—“Tho fact that b urreedpore should liave boon able to aid many 
additional schools is somewhat surprising, for, like Dacca, tho whole of its grant for primary 
education has been allotted. It is not explained how this has been done, but I suppose that 
some of the higher grauts must liave been reduced. Backergunge and Mymeiisiugh liav*- 
still a couBidorable portion of their primary grant unappropriated, and no doubt the past 
year would have shown much larger results, but for the inadequacy of tho inspecting stafl', 
which was unable to do more than look after schools already in existence, without adding 
fresh ones to tho list. Late in tho year the staff lias increased in both districts, and the 
current year will no doubt show that most, if not all, of the available funds have been put out.” 


113. In last year’s report I drew attention to a set of rules issued by tho Magistrate of 
Dacca, on the reoommendation of Dr. Robson, with r^ard to tlio payment of fees iu patshalap. 
The object of these rules was to effect a reduction in tho larger grants, without, if possibK 
affecting the income of tho gurus, or imimiring the efficiency of tho schools. Botn 
Mr. 1). R. Lyall and Mr. Peacock were sanguine of the suooessful working of the rules, and 
I gave it as my opinion that the fees would be realized if judgment was used in working the 
rules. The year's experienoe fully justifies these expectations. Tho rules were enforoed 
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throughout the Dacca district with excellent results. In the report it is stated that though 
“ in many instances the inspecting oflicors had to strike off the names of defaulters, in most 
oases they apjiliod for re-admLssion in the course of a fortnight or so. That the rules, have not 
interfered with the prosperity of tlie patshalas is proved by the striking fact that the average 
number of pifpils has risen from 32 to 34.” 

] 14. On tin's Mr. Pewiook writes,—“ In Daecsa the rules with regard to the payment of 
fees by boys reading in aided patshalas introduced last year have worked well. At first, as was 
anticipated, many boys were struck off the rolls on default of payment, but in most cases 
they were soon re-admitted. This entircsly bears out tho opinion I expressed in the 4th 
paragraph of my last report. I felt sure then that with a peasantry as well off as that of 
Kastern Ilengal, and with the widc.spread desire of education that prevails amongst them, 
the rules only required to be worked with firmness to bo a success.” 

115. Mr. Peacock, howovor, while thus expressing his belief that primary education is 
becoming more popular each successive year, thinks tliat it is “ pretty generally admitted that 
the growth of this kind of education will depend entirely upon the amount of money that 
can be spent on it. In Dacca the whole of the grant has long ago been allotted, and the 
only source from which other schools can bo aided is tho reduction of existing grants. This 
must soon roach its limits. ‘ In this respect both Ihpperah and Furreediiore are in much the 
same position, except that in tho latter fees do not a((em to be charged, and in tho former 
over Its. 2,000 a year are contributed by tho llajah of Tipperah and other wealthy 
zemindai‘8.” Among tho districts of Eastern Bengal, Tipperah seems indeed to be honorably 
distinguished by the largo amounts onntributed by the zemindars for primary education. 

lit). The ten model schools along the base of the Garo Hills are not appreciated yet by 
the tribes. There wore 1 (>7 j)upilB from tho Garos, Uajuns, and othor hill tribes on the rolls, 
but their attendance was very irregular. 

117. Primary /tchelars/iip vramhiafion .—As in oilier divisions, this examination was 
managed by each district in its own way, so that no liomjiarison can be based upon the figured 
results:— 
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Like the other Inspectors, Dr. Kob.son remarks on the increasing burden this examina¬ 
tion entails upon the subordinate inspecting staff, lie reports that “ certificates” are highly* 
Iirizod by tho children and their friends. 

118. Gne of tho practical advantages of a carefully-conducted competitive examination 
is the basis which it aflbrd.s for rewarding the gurus according to the results of their work. 
In [laokergunge the gurus received a reward of Its. 3 for every boy passed in the first 
division, lls. 2 for every boy in tho socoud, and lie. 1 for every boy in tho third. The same 
plan jvas adopted in Tipperah, Mymeusingh, and Eurreedporo; in Dacca the rewards were 
restricted’to tho gurus of unaided patshalas. In addition to these rewards, the gurus were on 
some ocicosions rewarded by the parents of the successful candidates. 

119. The (jncslion suggests itself whether a little extension of this system by the Ma^s- 
trate would not make the system as far-reaching and eoonomioal as in Midnapore. The 
Commissioner writes of the examination as follows:—“ It appears impossible, as explained by 
Dr. liobson, that this examination, as at present conducted, can be any test of the compara¬ 
tive state of primary education in the different districts, inasmuch as there was a difference 
in tho questions set, and necessarily also in the examiners. This is a drawback in many 
ways too obvious to need pointing out, hut it is one a complete remedy for which is not 
easily devised. One step in this direction would be the preparation by the Inspector, or 
in his office, of tho questions to he answered vk& voce and in writing. These might be 
printed on common paper at a trifling cost and forwarded to all the examination centres. ” 
Mr. Pemjock is also of opinion that by remunerating the examiners wo should guard to some 
extent against the perfunctory and unsatisfactory discharge of their duties. Ho remaius of 
the same mind as in the previous year on the advisability of granting oortifioates to those 
boys who pass, hut do not gain scholarships. It will be gathered from the foregoing that 
Mr. Peacock, like some of the other Divisional Commissioners, is not so averse to a uniformity 
of system in tho matter of primary schools as some of the district Magistrates are. 

120. I am not raepared to recommend tlie remuneration of examiners for every district. 
However, il’ tho number of candidates goes on increasing as heretofore, some scheme must 
he framed for freeing the subordinate inspecting officers from a labour seriously interfering 
with their work. 
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121. OntTTAGONo Division. —The following table gives the statistics of tbe primary 
schools at the end of the year :— 
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122. The total of lower vornaoular schools has tliiis rison from -‘117 with 11,U()2 pupils to 
:1S4 with 11,659 pupils, an increase of 67 schools and 597 pupils. The very disproj)ortiouate 
increase in the number of jnipils is explained by the fulling off in the Chittagong district, 
whore there was a loss of ;f20 pupils, with a gain of seven 15. schools, the whole number of 
pupils in the E. schools of tho division falling during the year from 10,216 to 9,8N2. This 
decline is attributed by the Deputy Insjiootor to tho enforcement of tho rules with regard to 
the liayment of foes, whidi was introduced in tho last half of the year, and which I httve 
noticed under the head of the Dacca Division. Dr. Robson, agreeing with his subordinate, 
writes “that the people of Chittagong are both able and willing to pay for file education of 
their children is proved by the large number of indigenous [)atahalaB iu the district, which 
depend wdiolly on local suppiwt. They wore ready enough, however, to avail themselves of 
the superior education afforded gratuitously by tho aided patshalas, and after enjoying its 
advantages for more than two years, they naturally looked with disfavour upon the introdiu'- 
tion of compulsory payment of fees. When similar rules were iistrodiiood iu the Dacca 
district more thau a year ago, there was at first a considerable dimiuutiou iu the attciidaucer 
hut in the course of a few months th(JSo whoso nsimes had been stru(‘k off the rolls, or who 
had been withdrawn, were ro-admitted; and before tlio cud of the year, the attondanoe was 
greater than before the jiromulgation of the foe rules, the average number of pupils to each 
patshala having risen from 60 to •‘$2. There is every reason to expect that the same will bo 

f ho result in Cliittagoiig. The fee rules are such as cannot he reasonably objected to, for they 
provide for free tuition to all who arc too poor to pay, and tlio rate of fees varies according 
to the circumstances of tho fiareiits of fliepujiik In in8i.sting upon the payment of fees, 
we have not to contend witli the prejudices of the peojde, for it has alwaj'S been tho custom 
in this country for the village teacher to bo remunerated by those whose children he 
instructs.” 

123. 1 am quite of Dr. Robson’s opinion as to the ultimate acquiescence of the people in 
the compulsory payment of fees. Iu tho first broadcast sowing of patshalas it was perhaps 
inevitable that subordinate officers, eager and zealous, should promise tho villagers, as they too 
often did, that foes would not ho roqiiirejl of tliem; and these delusive promises are now 
hearing fniit in the unwillingness of the Ohittagong villagers to accept tlio new rules. A 
httlo firmness and reasoning will soon bring them to a better frame of mind. 

124. At the same time I watch the experiment of compuhory fees with some little 
anxiety. We cannot insist too strongly on the unofficial status of the village gurus, or on the 
liberty of the people to ohoose their own, guru. Our policy hitherto has not boen to ftnposo a 
guru authoritatively upon tho village community, but oidy to assist a bettor-qualified 
leaoher to compete with a better ohaiioe of success against the ill-quaUfied man in posses-sion. 
There is perhaps some danger that tho levying of compulsory fees may obscure this view 
of the gum’s relation to his village oonstitueiiey, and that the removal of olfioial pressure, 
when it takes place, will bo followed by a falling off in tho guru’s receipts. 

125. In no division, however, could tho experiment bo more safely tried. The very largo 

number of uuaided schools will always make it easy for those who object to paying the fees 
of tho aided schools, to send their children to a guru who will chai’ge less. And so tho small 
number of aided schools may be allowed to assume something more of the character of 
Oovemment model schools. The Oomraissionor sets the number of unaided schools iu the 
Chittagong district at 1,480 with 23,953 pupils, and those of Noakholly at 1,192 with 
14,864, making a total of 2,672 schools with 38,817 pupils. Ho writes—“ Taking the area 
of this division at 10,937 square miles, and tho population at 1,910,943 souls, there were 
about three square miles to each school, with a population of 610 souls. These figures 
clearly show that the existing means for primary education aro suffioient for the require¬ 
ments of the people.” . \ 

126. Mr. Lewis thus thinks that the Chittagong division is well off as to the quanti^ of 

primary education, and that improvement iu the quality demands more attention. Thief 
opinion, taken with those of other divisional and district officers, shows how unpossiblo it 
is at present to insist upon any one theory of primary instruction, or a uniform procedure, 
for divisions so variously (aroumstauced. * 
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127. Mr. Lowis writoa—“ Our oudeavours should, I think, be wholly directed to the 
improvement of the quality of education now imparted by the indigenous schools, rather than 
to a multiplication of their number. This object the system introduced last year of paying by 
results is eminently calculated to attain.” Then referring to the reports of the unwillingness 
of the people to pay under the now niles, ho writes,—“ 'I’ho people of this division are in a 
position to pay,^aud do pay freely for the maintenance of a largo number of patshalas, maktabs, 
and kyoungs; and the extension of our grant-in-aid system to such schools only makes the 
people withhold the trifle that they have been in tho habit of paying to the gurus. Our 
best course could, therefore, bo to withdraw all grants, and fall back upon the system of 
paying by results, according to the jdans of Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. Porch.” Mr. Lewis 
approves of tho system of compulsory foes introduced by Dr. Hobson, olready referred 
to, and of the suocoas of whieli be is confident. “ This plan,” writes Mr. Lowis, “ will admit 
of greater strictness in tlie a])pointmcnt of gurus; and its first fruit will, I trust, be the 
di8a]ipoaranco of tho terrible patoin for which the country is now celebrated. 

128. Tho systems of Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. Porch, alludoil to by tho Commissioner, are 
thus explained by Dr. Hobson;—“ A very considerable change in the administration of the pri¬ 
mary system in Chittagong was introduced during the year by Mr. Kirkwood, the Magistrate 
of the district. Formerly tho patshala grants woro divided into three grades of Rs, 5, i, and 
y,„aocordiiig to tho qualifications of the guru, the number of pupils, and tho standard of 
education imparted. In Se])leniber last the grants, with tho exception of a fow, which wore 
reserved for backward parts, were reduced to a uniform level of Hs. d each, and a reward 
fund was created from tho surplus thereby obtained. Rewards amounting to Hs. 1,468 were 
distributed to tho boys and gurus of aided and unaided primaiy schools according to the 
results of an elaborate system of examination. 

“ As in tho Midnaporo system, the whole district was parcelled out into sovou centres 
and 70 sub-centres. Tko 70 suh-contral examinations extended over nearly three months, 
*hnd were conducted by the Sub-Iusjioctors. Aided patshalq boys gainiug one-third, and 
unaided patshala boys gaining one-fifth of the total marks at the suh-contral examinations 
were entitled to be admitted to the centre oxaminatious. I’ho hoys of 10 sub-coutres were 
examined at one centre by the Dejiuty Insjjector, and tho seven primary seholarsliips were 
awarded to the hoys, who stood first in each of thesoven centres. Howards, varying in amount 
from Hs. 10 to Hs. 2, wore given to 106 boys, who passed the oeutro examinations credit¬ 
ably, and rewards, amounting in all to Hs. 1,000, were given to tho toachers of the sueces.sful 
candidates.” 

129. This neatly-rounded scheme of Mr. Kirkwood’s seems to have worked most 
healthily. Tho unaided schools had new life infused into tliem, and 44 unaided schools sent 
up 112 hoys, of whom 20 gained prizes. Tho Inspector, however, reports that “the change is 
not popular with the gurus.” 1 lalte it for granted that ho refers only to tho gui'iis of aided 
schools, and T consider this in itself a most satisfactory proof of the wisdom of 
Mr. Kirkwood’s reform. Naturally the gurus prefer a steady monthly income to tho com¬ 
petition system; and I consider this manifested preference on the part of tho Chittagong 
gurus as a very plain le.ssoli that tho stimulus of rewards must he applied to I'le pupils 
even more than to the gurus. >Spurred on by the ho]ie of wiuuing prizes, tho hoys will 
become discoutented willi their lazy teachers, and will go away to more active gurus. 

160. Mr. Porch, the Magislrato of Noakholly, adopted a somewhat clilforont system, lie 
took as h'ls model tho old circle school system, and arranged his jialshalas in circles, each under 
the superintondonce of an iuspeoliag guru. 1 may call ati.eiition, by tho way, to this choice 
of a model, as illustrating tho very different estimates formed by district oUiners of tho 
utility of our old oduoatioual machinery. While some of tho Magistrates are sweeping away 
the circle system as clumsy and costly, Mr. I’oroh has found in it an instrument ready to his 
hand for carrying out tho most rocont improvomonis. 

161. Mr. Porch thus dosiTibes his own system :—“ In order to strengthen tho present 
patshala system, tho h dlowing plan has been adopted. Taking tho thana as the best established 
area for administrative purposes, all tho patshalas with regard to mutual proximity have, been 
gathered into sejiarate groups or circles, the strongest and host patshala being taken as the 
centre of each group, and the teacher of that liead patshala being made the circle guru of 
the group, viz., teacher of his own patshala, and supervisor of the outlying weaker patshalas 
attached to it, for tho purpose of maintaining eflicioncy and discipline. Thus grouped the 
schools aro a mutual supfiort to one another, and admit of most systematized control; and 
in case of temporary failure from the absonoo of a master, the boys can continue their studies 
in tho nearest patshala of the circle. It gives a more recognized position also to the best of 
tho gurus, and encourages emulation and improvement among both boys and masters. Boys 
in outlying places studying for scholarships will not bo so helpless in the matter of continuing 
their studies iu tho case of a temporary broakdowu of a patshala, and such casualties are 
of frequent ooourronce. 

“•The uninspected or indigenous patshalas and maktabs will also he taken, into 
aooount by the circle gui'us. in this way ruavo divided tho patshalas of the eight thauaa into 
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33 oirclee, each of which consists of a number of patshalas the maximum number not ratuisT 
exceeding six, and the minimum not loss than three. The inspecting guru will, in isstrcotwk. 
addition to his own duties, go round to each ^ the patshalas in his circle, so that ho may be 
able to look after the teaching in each at least four times a month. This will not apply 
to his own patshala, which ho will teach everyday, and arrange for when ^visiting the 
attached patshalas. For the extra work he will get a reward of one rupee for evoiy quali¬ 
fied boy of one year’s residence in the patshala circle, whom he can pass* in the primary 
-.scholarship examination. It is further intended in the gradual revision of grants-in-aid 
to keep circle gurus’ grants proportionally higher than those of the other teaohers.” Supple¬ 
mentary to this system of supervision, that of quarterly rewards and fines was also in operation. 

Mr. Porch’s scheme is wanting, perhaj)s, in that elastic oxpansivouess, which is the groat 
feature of Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Kirkwood’s; but, on the otlier hand, if thoiDughly worked, 
it ensures greater efficiency and discipline—no mean compensation. And after all the limit 
to the expansivoness of the examination scheme, pure and simple, is reached when the 
reward fund can he no longer drawn upon, I shall watch tho Noakholly system with great 
interest. 

132. The Inspector reports that tho efforts of tho small inspecting staff in Noakholly 
wore directed to improving the standard of instruction, with tho satisfactory result of raising 
18 patshalas to tho intermediate standard, and all but 1H others to the juimary. The 
schools incrooBod from 140 to 140, want of funds preventing any further extension, though 
tho average grant was less than lls. 3. There was a temporary loss of <03 pujiils, owing 
to the presence and prevalence of cholera in tho district 

133. In the 1,1‘J2 nnaiJod schools in Noakliolly already spoken of, the average 
attendance was only 12 against 33 in tho aided schools. Dr. Iloksou says - “ Tho great 
majority are maklabs in which the education given is usually confined to rei)cati]ig passages 
from the Koran, t)io language of wliinh is unintelligible to lioth teaehers and pupils. In 27 
Persian is taught in addition.” Of thol4,8(f4 pupils; 13,119 were Mussulmans, and 475 girls. 

134. Of primary instruction in the Hill Tracts, Dr. Kobson writes as follows;— *’ 

“ Towards the end of the year primary education was at last commenced in the Hill 
Tracts by (be ostablisbuicnt of five patshalas. This is no doubt a small beginning, but it is really 
a groat matter to liave done something after a preliminary incubation of more than three years. 

Tlioro is every likelihood of ultimate success; for tliough the simjdo-mindod hill people have 
had no experience of educallou, and know nothing of its value, they ore very amenable to 
the advice of their paternal rulers, and will send their children to school if told to do so. 

Tlio Deputy Commissioner believes these schools will bo a real benefit to tho people.” 

135. The plan followed in Priiish liurmab of rewarding the Buddhist monastic schools 
according to the results of an examination was also introduced into the Hill Tracts and Cox’s 
Bazar during this year. Of these kyoungs, 23 with 331 pupils wore examined by the 
Deputy lns])ector, and 8(> of these pupils passed in reading and writing, and 19 in arith- 
njotic, winning rewards to the value of Rs. 105. The Raoleos or teachers also received 
Rs. 200 as rewards, in the shape of books and slates. The Cox’s Bazar kyoungs are rewarded 
from tho ilill Tracts Primary Fund. 

13G. Friiiiari/ sc/iolan/iip fxaminnfinn .—In Chittagong, a uniform examination, with 
one set of questions, was hold in all the sub-centres and centres. Of the aided seliools, 

14 ! sent up 5-15 oandidateR, and passed 300 at the sub-ooiitrcs; of tho unaided, 44 schools sent 
up 112, and passed 37 pupils. Of these candidates, 303 afterwards went up to tho,centres, 
and 13G of them passed. The pupils received rewards to tho value of Rs. 408, and the 
gurus to Rs. 1,000. 

In Noakhollj’’, on the other hand, all the candidates were gathered at tho suddor station. 

In spite of long (Bstances and dangerous rivers, GG pats-halas sent up 188 candidates. But 
the great strictness of tho examination allowed only 13 of the whole number to pass. I 
should fear that the great difficulties which seem thrown in their way will discourage the 
gurus and their pupils. 

137. Patna Division. —The total number of primary schools under inspection on dlst 
March 1875 and 31st March 1876 is here given :— 

aim MmcIi 1875. ant MaroS 1870. 


Clau of Sclioolf. 

Sohuols. 

Papila. 

ghouls. 

Pupila. 

It. tiatohalM ... 

91 

2,831 

00 

8.407 

E. patshaloe 

... 1,799 

36,923 

1,901 

45,463 

Guru training classea 

1 

6 

1 

25 

Girl*’achools 

1 

13 

3 

63 

Total aided from prinur; grant 

... 1,893 

39,772 

1,995 

48,947 

Unaided schools 

99 

1,774 

154 

3j4Ql 

• Total 

... 1,991 

41,G4G 

3,149 

51,348 


Unaided sdiools are shown only for Patna, Shahabad, and Saruu. They are dismissed from 
consideration by the Inspector, the incompleteness of the returns making the figures subAitted 
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valueless as statistios. • Last year the Inspector reported that there was little diiferenoe 
■between the D. and E. patshalas. This year he writes—” The distinction between D. and B- 
pathsalas is now unmeaning. By the original^ resolution Us. 500 a year was given to each 
of tho districts of Patna, Wya, Shahabad, and Tirhoot; Ks. 300 to Sarun; ana Es. 200 to 
Chumparuu.^^ Rs. 500 will maintain emht five-rupee patshalas. Yet Patna returns 36 D. 
patshnlas, and Gya 43. MozuHerpore, Durbhunga, and Chumparun return none, tho two 
grants having been amalgamated. The Director required separate returns for D. patshalas, 
and 1 now give them once for all. Hereafter I shall make no distinction between those 
established before 30th September 1872 and those established after that date.” 

138. The preceding table shows an increase of 101 schools and 9,115 pupils. The distri¬ 
bution of this increase is shown in the following figures :— 




1875, 


1870. 


lacrosse. 


Districts. 


t 

BohoolH. 

PupUa. 

Schools. 

Pupilo. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Patna 


2S4 

6,414 

259 

7,953 

6 

1,589 

Oja 


870 

7,696 

363 

9,253 

—7 

1,667 

Shahabad 


201 

6,869 

322 

7,346 

31 

1,477 

Sarmi 


828 

0.942 

338 

7.521 

10 

582 

Cbamparim 


177 

8,689 

197 

6.283 

20 

1.694 

Mozufforporo 


290 

6,680 

283 

6.590 

—7 

904 

Darbhunga 


180 

8.568 

229 

4,920 

49 

1,362 


Patna and Chumparun show tho largest attendance per patshala, there being 31 pupils to 
each patshala in the former district and 27 in the latter. During tho year the efforts of the 
inspecting officers in Patna and Gya were directed towards increasing the attendance rather 
than the number of schools; in Shahabad a more economical distribution of the primary 
school funds added 31 to the number of aided schools; and in Chumparun and Durbhunga 
the placing out of money unallotted in the previous year increased the number of schools 
to tho extent shown above. 

139. After pointing out tho advance in primary instruction, to which these figures 
witness, the Inspector discusses very fully and minutely the jirogress shown during the year. 
“ I directed all Deputy Inspectors,” writes Mr. Croft, “in making out their returns, to divide 
their patshahis into three classes—A., B., and (.k ; A. to include all those which had advanced 
beyond the primary scholarship standard, either to tho now intormodiate, or to tho verna¬ 
cular scholarship standard; B., those that were up to the new standard of the primary 
scholarship ; and C., those that had not reached that standard.” 

140. Tho returns submitted showed that 25 patshalas had reached the middle vernacular 
standard, of which nine wore in Patna district; that 185 had reached the intermediate 
standard, 47 of which were in Patna and 43 in Shahabad; and that 549 had reached the 
primary standard, 110 in Patna, 116 in Gya, and 156 in Shahabad. “ In my last year’s 
report,” writes Mr. Croft, “ I estimated that some 60 or 80 D. and E. patshalas in Patna 
Division would compete at the intermediate scholarship examination of 1876, besides those 
that competed for vernacular scholarships. From the figures of tho Deputy Inspectors, 
however, it now appears that, in addition to 25 patshalas that have reached the middle 
standard, there are 185 classed as intermediate; and it is asserted that tho majority of these 
will compete for the corresjionding scholarsliipa this year.” As regards the return of 25 
middle schools, the Inspector had a satisfactory tost in the vernacular scholarship examination, 
17 of these schools having actually passed candidates at that examination, to which all sent up 
candidates. But to the returns of the intermediate schools, and of the schools in class 
B., no such lost could bo applied; the intonnediate examination never having been yet held, 
while the primary scholarship standard varied in different districts. However, faute de mieux, 
Mr. Croft was able to verify the relative correctness of thotdistriot figures, and so to establish 
the probability of thoir absolute correctness by the ajiplication of two tests—one furnished 
in the progress returns filled in under tho Sub-Inspector’s own eye or checked by him; 
and the other in his own inspection visits. Of the latter test he writes—“ In the course 
of my cold-weather tour, 1 examined in this division some 660 patshalas, with 11,400 pupils 

5 (resent. I early abandoned the idea of inspecting patshalas in situ, being oonvinoBa that 
could not attcmi(t to do justice to the large area under my inspection without adopting 
the plan of central examinations. Accordingly from day to day I shifted my oamp to con¬ 
venient centres, 15, 20, or 25 miles apart, at which, by previous arrangement, all the 
neighbouring patshalas within a radius of 10 or 12 miles had been summoned to attend. 
Soihetimes half a dozen patshalas came, sometimes 30 or 40. In the larger gatherings 
1 could not protend to examine every boy, but no boy who could read or spell out a word, 
or who could work a sum in one of the four simple rules, failed to come under my immediate 
review. Having in this way examined one-third of the patshalas, and one-fourth of tho 
pupils in tho Patna Division, the records of my examinations afford a trustworthy check.” 
By “ reading” was meant reading from print, and not in manusc-ript j and in the best 
districts, Patna and Shahabad, Mr. Croft found as many as 39 ahd 40 per cent, of the patshala 
pupiUl in the book-reading stage. ^ 
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141. The application of those independeiitftests generally establishod the correctifess of 
the district’s own estimates of the stage of progr/ss reaohod. Patna and Shahahad came first ; 
then Gya; then Durbhunga, Mozufferpore, anc^Sarun; and last Chumpamn. Of Chumparun, 
however, Mr. Croft reports that the state of its primary schools, as compared with themselves 
in the preceding year, shows a greater advance than is shown anywiiero else for the same 
period. In all this there is strong confirmation of the anticipation in last yoar’sVeport. 

• 

142. But while on the whole the progress in primary instruction is Well marked, the 
primary schools of the Patna Division show a much slower advance in arithmetic than in 
reading. For three boys that can road easy sentences, there is only one that can do a 
multiplioation or division sum. For this Mr. Croft gives two causes—“ One is that the old- 
fashioned guru can, and in many cases does, toaoh himself Nagri, while he cannot 
teach himself arithmetic of a kind entirely different from that to which he has been 
used. European arithmetic therefore is prevalent in those districts which are well supplied 
with trained gurus. The second reason is that in all districts tho insjjecting officers insist 
upon the teaching of bazar accounts and tho like before tho new arithmetic is begun. This is 
of course a useful rule. While endeavouring to raise tho status of tho bulk of the patshalas 
by presenting them with the rudiments of a liberal education in the form of printed books 
and the four rules, it is none tho less necessary to continue that tecihnical instruction which 
enables pupils to look after their own interests, and to which tho oduoation of patshalas has 
until lately been confined. In town districts, or in villages of baniyas, bazar arithmetic-is 
still the chief thing attended to; while in those parts mainly given over to agrioulture, 
elementary mensuration is assiduously practised. In my late journeys I enforced the 
neoessity of constant attention to these useful subjects by a public oompetition of all tho best 
boys.” 

143. In the Report for 1871-70 Mr. Croft staled that the best results were shown by 

those gurus who had passed through the normti schools. In the inaseut Report the subject 
is discussed at length. The figures on this point are as below;— • 


District. 

Traitiwi in the 

Untrained, 

Need 

Normal School. 

but cauipetcnt. 

training 

Patna 

12X 

55 

83 

Gya 

165 

50 

152 

Shahnbud 

109 

106 

108 

Saraii 

1.61 

07 

117 

Chumparun 

41 

7 

1.60 

Mozufferpore 

21 

27 

226 

Uui'hbnnga 

■12 

•to 

111 


Total . 040 

301 

977 


144. Remarking on these returns Mr. Croft writes—“ Roughly speaking, half tho gurus 
are fit for their work, aud can teach tho ])rimary scholarship standard, or above. Tho number 
of qualified gurus is largest in tho southern districts and in Sarun. In Gya there is a 
heavy balance of untrained gurus, but tho number of thosn that arc qualified is high enough 
to justify expectations of even greater progress than has yet been won. In Baruu the 
number is so large as to afford to my mind additional proof, if necessary, that the educational 
resources of the district have not been adequately utilized. Tho Chumparun Normal School 
has been only a year at work, and very fow teachers have been attracted Ifom tho neighbour¬ 
ing districts of the north-west. The figures of Mozufferpore district are painfully significant. 
A. normal school has existed for years, hut the numbor of qualified gurus is no hi{^er “than 
in Chumparun. For the purposes of primary education, this normal school has not neon made 
as useful as it might have been. No attempt has been mndo to sociire for tlio patshalas the 
BuooesBivo batches of “ umodwars” trained in tho school: it turns out that in nearly all cases 
they have enjoyed their stipends, received a capital education, and then gone about their 
business.” The evil only touched on in the last sentence is discussed under the head of 
Normal Schools. It is one that is felt more or less in all divisions, aud demands especial 
attention. 

145. The gurus returned as qualified, otherwise than by a normal school training, form 
the bulk of those who raise their patshahis above the primary scholarship standard. This is 
tnie of the deltaio districts, as well as of Behar. The intormodiato examination will furnisli 
Tis with the fan for separating tho chaff from tho grain among those schools, mere 
pretenders being detected and reduced to their proper level. 

146. “The teachers that are most popular with the villagers,” writes Mr. Croft, “most 
successful all round, and that attract tho largest numbor of boys, arc gurus of tbe old stamp, 
who have hesTo. trained in the normal school.” “ As a teacher of reading and arithmetic 
the young man from a middle school is doubtless more olficiont, and tbe country people 
have begun fully to recognize the worth of efficiency in tliose matters. But there is ^ 
prevalent belief that the new class of guru gives himself airs and will not mingle with the 
people in the same way as the old-fashioned guru; he refuses payment in kind, insisting on 
cash; his disoiplino is over-strict; and he ofteji saorifies bazar arithmetic to Nagri! The 
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rKmiur old-ftshioned gum, evtsp after training, ie frt,p fromtheso defects; and his training unquestion- 
iFBTEirciioir. ably enhances his value in the eyes of the (people. They see that, his pupils leam more 
and more quickly than before, and that the ability to road a printed summons in Nagri is a 
valuable acquisition. I have often pointed thi^morol in my patshala gatherings.” 

147. I’ho question how far the new patshala system has really succeeded in penetrating 
through the middle classes down to the lower strata of sociotj^, is answered by Mr. Oroft in a 
more encouraging manner than by some other of the circle mspeotors. He makes a rough 
classification of tlie pupils according to caste, showing that, though the Brahmins, Eajpoots,' 
Kaiths (of the lower or putwaree class mainly), and the trading castes get rather more than 
their fair share, the agricultural and the lower castes arc well represented. Of the trading and 
the agricultural castes ho writes—“ The castes of traders proper number only five per cent, of 
the population; but in some of the returns the artizan castes, such as carpenters, goldsmiths, 
and the like, have been iueluded in this group, which would bring the rate up to 14 per cent. 
In the patshalas they are '21 per cent.; and in sjtito of the fact that these classes are the 
typical supporters of the old-fashioned patshala with its unimproved bazar arithmetic, and 
that oven now they constantly leave the improved patshala after so much learning has been 
gained, yet tboir hereditary intelligence is shown by the fact that (like the putwaree Kaith) 
their proportion is somewhat higher in A. patshalas than in those of lower pretensions.” 
“ The agricultural castes are 27 per cent, of the population and .‘fil per cent, of the pupils. 
They oi'G nearly all oonnectod in some way with the laud; but the ciultivation of tho soil is 
by no moans confined to them; thousands must be added from the other classes, so that tho 
total number of cultivators rises to 411 per cent, of tho school population. This is a fact not 
without significance. The Bahhans, of whom there aro a million in Behor, are commonly 
stigmatised ns a quaiTolsorao race, averse to learning; yet I have always been struck by the 
way in which they crowd into tho patshalas. And although they prefer those schools which 
teach simple mensuration and land accounts, yft, oven among them, as among tho other culti¬ 
vating classes, the zeal for more learning is beginning to manifest itself.” In spite, in foot, 

.^of tho ohstructiveness oi Brahmins and zemindars in llurhhunga and OJmmparun, “education, 
and with it growing mtelligenco, are abroad among tho ryots of Bchar—a fact that may not be 
void of results in tho next generation, when tho question of tenant-right has attained greater 
prominence than it now j)OBsessPs.” 

148. The lowest (iastes, such as Kahars, Dosadhs, Chamars, and the like, are only very 
partially reached. Tho Mussulman pupils are 11 per cent, of the total number. On the subject 
of expenditure, it is reported that while the Govorntneut cost has advanced six per cent., private 
e.\penditure has advanced 42 per cent., the latter forming ono-third of tbo total exponditure. 
In figures, of the total primary grant to the division of its. 80,100, Its. 70,3(51 were spent, and 
were mot by lls. 38,8(i;5 from local funds. All tho districts used up their grants, except 
Mozulferpore and Durhhunga. 

140. The figures showing the district expenditure aro worth notice. The Government 
money is laid out to the best advantage in Patna, Oya, 8hahabad, Sarun, and Durbhunga, in 
which districts the average yearly rate of aid is Its. 34 to Rs. 36: in Mozufferpore it rises to 
Ks. 424, and in Chumj)arun to lis. 45. This high rate of aid in Chumparun is necessitated by 
the almost entire absence of private contribution ; but the Mozufforpore rate seems needlessly 
extravagant, whether the guru’s total income be considered, or his general qualifications. The 
private income of a guru is highest in Patna, where it reaches Ha. 29 a year; in Gya and 
Mozufferpore it is lis. 26; Sarun and Durbhunga come next, with an annual inoomo of Rs. 19. 
Shahabaa, on tbo other liand, though in other respects one of tho two most advanced districts, 
pays its gurus from private sources only Rs. 10 a year. Tho average yearly expenditure for 
each pupil is lls. 2-5, or two annas less than last year; the Government expenditure being Re. 1-8, 
or four annas less. Patna, again, comes first, costing Oovoijnment Re. 1-3 per bead, while in 
Mozuffer{tore tho cost to Government per pupil rises to Re. 1-13. 

150. These figures do not contrast favourably with the Midnapore figures. Mr. Croft is 
still of opinion, however, that no bettor approach to tho method of payment-by-results oan be 
made than that proposed by him in tho preceding ^oar, namely, “ payment by olassifioation.” 
He writes—“ This has been attempted in several districts, and carried out with oomplete suooess 
in Shahabad and in Gya. In Shahabad tho subjects of .study in four classes (or “ sections”) 
are accurately defined, that of the lowest class comprising tho Nagri alphabet and simple 
multiplication, besides country arithmetic; and the highest class comprising subjects a year 
beyond the primary scholarship standard, which defines the course of the class next below the 
highest. A patshala is classed and paid according to tho number of “ sections” it teaches 
the rates being Rs. 2-8, Rs. 3, Rs. 4, or Rs. 5, according as it teaches one, two, throe, or four 
soctiouB.” Tliis classification is supplemented by Mr. Wells, the Magistrate, by an elaborate 
system of “ progress” records, to trace tho improvement of the pupils individually. In Gya; 
a similar olassitication is in force, attendance as well os progress determining the rate of 
payment. 

151; I agree with Mr. Croft in thinking this method, rou^h as it must he in the 
beginning, sufiicient for the present. It givers the gurus an efiootual inoeutive to exertion j <md 
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a methodioal and active supervieioQ by the Depafty Inspector will teStthe accuracy of the 
Stth-InspeotoT s classiflcation, and keep the Mas^trate exactly infortnod of the progress of his 
schools. / 

152. One note of proepress in. a district is beyond question supplied in the permanence or 
instability of its schools. It is a statement full of significance, when read in ooiftiection with 
the foregoing abstract, that as many as 59 schools were abolished during the year in Sarun, 
while not a single grant was withdrawn in Sbahabad and Gya, Oocasiofial transfers of 
'grants have no doubt a most salutary effect on the bodjr of the gurus, warning them in the 
most emphatic way that Government, if long-suffering, is not therefore inditferent. But it 
is to be feaiod that the zeal of Deputy Inspectors ond Sub-Inspectors is too apt to degenerate 
into impatience; and it is necessary to remind them that few evils are more serious than that 
of instability, or more costly to Government. 

163. The Commissioner, Mr. Metcalfe, confirms the Inspector's opinion as to the growing 
popularity of the sohools. Perhaps we could not have a more satisfactory proof of the 
correctness of this opinion than the successful working of the “ village committees" in Patna 
and Shahabad. In the former district they supervised the gurus iu 107 villages; in the 
latter every village seems to have its school punchayet, in the case of thanas the Sub-Inspeo- 
tor of police or head constable being an ex-officio member. The influence of the committees 
takes the substantial form of good school-houses and increased subscriptions. Durbhunga 
seems to come next in this matter; while in Gya, Mozufforpore, and Chumporuu tno 
zemindars stop the way. 

164. Primary scholarship exummation ,—The following table shows tho numerical result, 
district by district:— 


IHstrict. 


Srhouls 

computinff. 

OaniUdfttca. 

Passes. 

Patnu 

f.. 

80 

2754 

637^ 

1C6 

Gyu 

... ... 

211 

328 

SbHhftbnd . . 


117 

422 

424 

Siiron 


(Result not roporteil.) 


Cbumparun 


32 

281 

76 

Mozutibrpore 


62 

206 

121 

Durbliungu 


95 

415 

26 


Total 

598 

2,2S6 

960 


Here, as elsewhere, the examination was sub-divisional. Any comparison therefore 
between distriot and district, based upon the figures, would bo futile. Indeod it is pretty 
certain that in some instances, even in tho different sub-divisions of the same district, the 
standard varied. This of course was not iu accordance with the spirit of the Minute of the 
27th April 1875. At least the Magistrate should take measures to ensure tmiformity for his 
own district. Mr. Oroft touches on the difficulty noticed by some others of tho Inspectors, of 
deciding whether all candidates of whatever age should be admitted to the examination, 
and whether certificates should be given to all who pass. He remarks justly enough that 
there is little good in giving eertificutes of proficiency for attainments, which we wish in time 
to make universal. On tho other hand ^ho certificates, wherever they are given, are found 
to be great incentives to work. I am inclined to leave these questions for tho present to the 
discretion of each distriot, though Mr. Croft’s suggestion to give many small prizes may 
possibly be the best solution of the certificate question. 

155, Bhagui.po«e Division.— The following table gives the numbers in primary sobhols 
on Slst March 1875, and on 31st Marolj 187C : — 


1876. 1876. 


Diitriot. 

^rUtKifc'. 

Pupils. 

Sebools. 

pupils? 

BbRgu1))ore 

239 

4,729 

289 

6,827 

7,441 

Monghyr 

206 

5,427 

251 

Porncah 

829 

8.079 

224 

0.671 

Sontbal PergunnuB 

182 

Total 956 

3,924 

22,159 

184 

918 

4,180 

23,019 


These figures show a. loss of eight schools and an increase of 860 pupils. The loss is in 
Pumeah, where efforts have been directed to the consolidating of the system of primary 
instruction, at the expense of its extension. The reduction was effected with Ihe concurrence 
of the Injector; but it is perhaps doubtful whether it has not been carried too far. 
Monghyr takes a decided lead; the attendance has risen from 27 to 30, higher than in dhy 
distimt of Behar, except Patna. The average attendance throughout the division ikthe 
same as in the Patna Division. 

156. The distinction between D. and E. patshalaa is without value. The o!d-eBtah%hei^ 
pstshslaa have, as in all the divisions, generally reached a higher level than the new; hat,, 
as l£r. Oriift writes, “ the two classes have begun to be amidgamated more or less ao(n|il^^, 
and a oUssifioation of primary schools should now be made by progress, rather than by d|to of 
esta blkhme nt-** ^eie were 74 D. patshalas in tb,e division; 30 in the Sonthal Pergotinas, 
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subsidised from tho grtint of Bs. 1,800, wffob is administerd bjr the Indian Home Mission, 
and attended by 350 Sontlial pupils, of wrbm 200 are Christians. Of the rest, 35 are in 
Bhagulpore, 10 being classed as intermediateSjnd 25 as primary; eight in Monghyr, four 
being ranked as intermediate and four as primary; and one in Pumeah, a primary school. 

The attendance at D. patshalas has advanced from 21 to 22, while that of the E. patshala 
reaches an averrge of 2*1. In point of cost tho average of B. patshalas is Bs, 5-5 against 
Bs. 33 of tlie E. patshalas. 

157. Of the 874 K. patshalas in tho division, three maktabs in MonghjT were returned as 
middle vernacular schools; 74 passed into the intermediate stage; 173 were reading the full 
primary scholarship course; 247 wore below the primary standard, but were reading Nagri and 
tho four rules, and 377 wore learning only the country subjects. 

158. According to tho four-fold classification here indicated, Mr. Croft had all primary 
schools arranged as he had arranged them in tho Patna Division. By tho district returns tho 
numbers in the four “ sections” were respectively 91, 222, 258, and 377. But Mr. Croft does 
not appear to be satisfied with the correctness of these figures, having discovered that in the 
case of tlu’ee districts the estimate formed of the patshalas’ advance by the Deputy Inspectors 
was far too lixvourablo. His own inspection showed him, however, that considorable progress 
is being made, especially in Monghyr. 

. 159. The following is abstracted from the report of this personal inspection : — 

“ In South Bhagulpore district I examined 52 patshalas at four centres, wi{h 717 
children present. Of these, 16 wore in the town of Bhaguli)ore, supported hy tho muni¬ 
cipality. Those seemed to me tlie worst in the district.” Besides the schools of the Sudder, 
Mr. Croft saw those of the Banka suh-divisiou, and found 26 per cent, of the boys able to read 
easy Nagri books. This result certainly discredits tho district return of 38 per cent, as able 
to “ road and understanjl Nagri sontonocs.” • 

“ In Monghyr I examined 60 patshalas at five centres with 982 boys present. The nine 
municipal patshalas are exceptionally good.” Mr. Croft’s inspection gave him 38 per cent, 
as able to read, against the district return of 42 ; but then ho did not see the two advanced 
thantis—Kharakpore and Bogooserai. Tho chief fault ho finds with tlie Monghyr system is 
tho use of au over-pmo or “ Hanskritised” translation of Aesop’s Fables as tiie text-book. 
Neither boys nor gurus understood it, and ho was not surprised “ that Nagri was said to 
be uupopular.” 

“ In Fumoali I examined 71 patshalas with 1,050 pupils at the lioad-quartors of three 
suh-divisions. Those oollooted at the sudder 'station showed very creditable progress.” 
“ Arroxeah sub-division is the Boeotian tract of the district. Out of 31 patshalas, in seven 
some of the boys could road sentences; in four others could si>ell words; altogether 
nine per oont. of the bo^ys could road either sentences, words, or letters. One patshala taimht 
the four rules as far .as multiplication ; hanar arithmetic was generally inferior. Toiis 
sub-divisiou again has been practioally left to the Sub-Inspector, who seems to me to be quite 
a competent man, but whose failure to show better results is a conclusive argument against 
his industry. I observe that tho Magistrate has formed very much the same estimate of his 
merits. The chief respousibility for this state of things comes back upon the Deputy 
Inspector, whom 1 found remarkably ignorant of tho state of education in tho outlying sub- 
divisiouB.” 

In the whole district 16 per cent, could read. Here the district returns gave a still 
more modest estimate, vi/.., 12 only, which may bo explained probably by the very backward 
state of some parts not visited by Mr. Croft. 

A brief iuspection in tho Sonthal Pergunnalis gave Mr. Croft 31 per cent, of book 
readers; the district rettirns show 34. The Bengali book Bodhodoy is the one oommonly 
used, os in tho distriets of Bengal Proper. Mr. Croft speaks of the careful supervision which 
Mr. Wilmot of Deogurh keeps over his patshalas. 

160. Everyw’horo, as in Patna, tho advance in arithmetic lags behind. For Bhagulpore 
as for Patna Division, the Inspector has oolleeted carefiil statistics of the classes to wmoh the 
children in the patshala belong. The Sontlml Pergunnas did not furnish the returns. The 
following table gives tho results 


Caste. 

Fuiills. 

reromtsfta 
of pupils. 

PerceutttiTo by distrldtu. 
'Bbagulporo. Moui;h;r. Purne 

t,—Brabmina and Kujpnta ... 

2.517 

13t 

17 

16 5i 

] 1.—Katlha , 

1,116 

6 

4 

9 3 

HI.—Tradurs 

4,816 

26 

22 

36 16 

IV.—Agricultural castes 

4,000 

21 

31 

23 9i 

V.r-Lov castes 

2,015 

15i 

14 

10 2S 

VI.—Mussulmans 

3,461 

18 

12 

6 41. 


Tho proportions in which the different castes attend tho schools in the district of Bhagulpore 
are about the same as in the Patna Division. The large number of the trading oastes in 
the Moughyr schools is a remarkable exception to the rule. The patshalas in-this district 
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are Jjearly all reading Nagri books, and thj/5 fact probably explains the small number of 
Mussulmahs. In Pumeali the old-fashioued oatshalas have not many attractions for the 
Brahmins, or tlie agricultural classes. On ^aie other hand, the Ahirs, Dhanuks, Dosadhs, 
&o., are remarkably numerous, and the Mussulmans attend in numbers proportioned to their 
place in the population. 

161. Of the Sonthal Perguniias Mr. Croft writes—" The progress of jeducation among 
the Sonthals is a question that lias lately attained some promincuoe. In the Sonthal Pergun- 
nuB, the Sonthals, Paharios, and other similar races number 42 per cent, of the population : 
in our schools they number 35 per cent. But, as might be expected, no Sonthals are to be 
found in the middle or higher schools of the district; consequently in lower schools, including 
the normal boarding schools, the proportion rises to 38 per cent. But of the whole number 
of Sonthals, 62 per cent., or 1,26!), are in mission schools; in ordinary patshalas the propor¬ 
tion of Sonthals is only 21 per cent, of the total number of pupils. Consequently, if it bo 
really intended to promote education among the Sonthals, and to wean them, so for as an 
elementary education can do so, from tho vice of dmiikonnoss, I know no better way of 
effecting that object than to largely augment the grants now made to the Church Missionary 
Society and the Indian Home Mission, to their boarding schools especially. The object of 
those schools is to train up a number ot youug pooido, whether Christian converts or not, to 
act ns pioneers of civilization and order in their own villages; and their peculiar merit is 
that they train young women as well as young men; so that numbers of Sonthal chlldrenin 
the coming generation will be surrounded from their birth by humanising influences. These 
future mothers of families are cheaper and better instruments of civilization than any 
schoolmasters that wo can send abroad into the Sonthal villages. During the past year the 
(Ihureh Missionary Society has had to close 14 patshalas for want of funds.” I may remark 
that this Society receives lls. 5,000, and suppoits 40 lower vernacular schools, besides three 
boarding schools for Sonthal girls, and threo others (called normal) for Sonthal converts, young 
men and young women. The other Mission, tho Indian Home, h\g a grant of its. 1,518, 
with which are supported five village, a normal and a girls’ sohoob bo.sidos having the admi 
lustration of tho Its. 1,800 for D. patshalas. 

I am quite at one with Mr. Croft iii all this about the Sonthali missions; and I note 
that the Inspector of Schools in Chota Nngpore has formed a very similar estimate of the 
value of tho work of tho Missiouaries among the " Kols” and Sonthals in that division, 

162. The qualifications of the gurus fix, of course, the ultimate boundaries of patshala 
progress in any district. In this divi.sion the number of inottlcieiit gurus is very large. While 
254 have been trained, and 1)5 are returned as otherwise fitted, 604 arc said to be incompetent. 
Mr. Croft would add to the etieotive list 100 returned as inefficient in Monghyr; but even when 
this is dofle the inefficient muster very strong. To reduce this evil, siib-divisional training 
classes have been opened, two in Monghyr and one in Bhagulporo, to meet tho case of gurus 
who cannot be got as tar as tho normal school. These classes only cost its. 200 each a year. 
I should like to know, however, what is the eflect of taking away a guru from his village 
without making any provision for his abseneo. 

Here, as in Patna Division, the most popular gurus are reported to bo those of tho old 
stamp, who have also been trained. 

163. Mr. Croft finds that Sir George Campbell was misled in the case of tho Sonthal 
Pergunnas, as he was in that of Ranchi, by the continental use of the term ‘ normal school,’ 
and that as a oousequenoe the Sonthal J’ergunuas were loft for their supply of toacliprs to the 
boarding schools, called ‘ normal’ by tho Missionaries. Ho recommends tho opening of 
training classes to supply the want. 

164. The Soy 11a and Charybdis of the primary school system are the unhealthy forcing, 
and the equally unhealthy stifling, of llio growth of the patshalas. Mr. Croft writes—" The 
strength of a district in primary education is to bo judged by the number of its patshalas in 
the ‘B.’ class, that is, those who teach effectively the primary scholarship standard. In this 
respect Monghyr is much the strongest, as regards both the number of patshalas actually in 
this stage, and the number in the stage below, that are presumably ou their way to it. I 
have no wish to check the natural and healthy development of patshalas to the ‘ A.’ class in 
any case in which there is a real tendenoy to progress; and this is indeed tho chief soui’ce 
from which intermediate schools may be expected to spring up; but their growth should not 
be forced. The number of boys turned out each year with a sufficient knowledge of the 
three rudiments ought to bo regarded ns tho only test of sound progress in primary education.” 
Mr. Barlow, the Commissioner, in insisting on the imporianoe of these remarks, wiitos-^" If 
the lower class of patshalas is improved until the masses refuse to attend tliom, the scheme 
of education will have done positive harm.” 

165. Of a total primary grant of Rs. 40,400, Rs. 36,167 were expended against Rs. *37,^34 
in the preoedirig year, wliilo the private expenditure increased from lls. 13,260 to Rs. 16,349. 
There was no incrcaso of expenditure, except in Bhagulporo district, whore tho Government 
cost was over Rs. 2,000 loss than in the year previous. Pumoah, as in previeus years, stood 
first in point of local suboriptions, giving 12 annfs for each Government rupee. The* annual 
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cost of a patshala was Rs. 54, of which thapooplc paid Rs. 16, or Es. 4 less than in Patna. 
Though the above figures show an apparenfl^ving of Rs. 4,000, this sum was reduced by 
committee expenses, rewards, &c., to Rs. 700. 

166. Mr. Lockwood considers it hopeless to look for high regular fee payments; the people 
care too little for learning, and are jirofoundly contented to see their children grow up as 
ignorant as them§,elvea. “ I have often examined a village of adults, and found that the world 
beyond the village boundary is a blank. If I ask them who is the King or Queen of England, 
they would declare they know no ruler but the (Jollcotor. The Prince, of whose tour in' 
India some of them had heard, is the son of Jonai Company Bahadoor.” I'he darkness of 
ages is not to be removed in a day ; but Mr. Lockwood is of opinion that a fair beginning 
has been accomplished. 


1G7. Mr. Kemble believes that foes are paid more regularly than is supposed. “ I have 
no doubt,” adds Mr. Croft, “ that the real value of the guru’s post is not to be measured by 
the sums that appear in the returns; he gets food or tobacco and betel or clothes, besides 
presents on various festivals, maiTiages and other, and occasionally fees for special services, 
such as writing out documents for private persons; but I do not think there is any likelihood 
of a largo increase in regular payments. The system is opposed to all the traditions of the 
peojile.” No doubt this is quite true, yet wo may feel sure that in time traditional offerings 
in kind will be commuted, ns in the advanced parts of the Presidency Division, into money 
payments. 


168. In all the distriot-s, except the Southal Porgunnas, the stipends of the gurus are 
being gradually regulated by the classification of thoir patshalas; and in Monghyr and Pumeah 
school committees have been established; but nothing definite can bo reported of these 
systems till next year. 

16!). Primary itrholarship rxciminaiion .—In three of the districts the scholarships were 
awarded under the mop recent orders after examination. In Bhagulpore, however, the 
Id system of nominatioh was still followed. Mr. Barlow has signified his wish that here, 
too, the examination system should be adopted. 


] 70. Okissa Division. —On the 31st of March there wore 794 primary schools with 16,039 
pupils, against 868 with 16,436 pupils in the preceding year. The sum spent last year by 
Government on these schools was Its. 27,349, against lls. 28,.364 in the preceding year. The 
receipts from local sources amounted to Rs. 14,854, against Rs. 13,835. These figures show 
a falling off in numbers to the extont of 74 schools and 3!>7 pupils, but au improvement in 
the proportion of the co.st homo by the people, their subscriptions having increased by 
Rs. 1,000, while the cost to Governmeut was less by Rs 800. The decrease in numbers shown 
above was confined to Cuttack ; for though Balasore returns three schools less th^ in 1870, 
the primary pupils in that district have increased in number from 4,695 to 4,842. 
Pooroo shows an increaso of seven schools and 2r)(i pupils. The decrease of 78 schools and 
800 pupils in Cuttack is duo to the policy pursued by the Magistrate of withdrawing aid from 
unimproving patshalas in order to iucrease the aid given to good ones, a policy destined in 
the Joint-Inspector's opinion to produce good results. On this jioint the Magistrate himself 
writes—“ By withdrawing aid from bad patshalas we are enabled to increase the aid given to 
good ones. 1 think, however, wo are going too fast in the whole nmtter, and trying to 
force on the country a measure for which it is not ripe. Money is sorely wanted for much 
more important things than hedge schools, and I should have no objection to seeing the 
patsbala grant still further reduced.” 


171. Thr figures above seem to indicate that the primary education scheme has reached 
a stationary stage in this division. The Joint-Inspector indeed points out that the whole of 
the patsbala grant for the division was expended during tha year, and that no extension of 
the patsbala scheme can take place without increased funds, or without reducing the grants 
already made. “Extension of this kind of education must be limited,” he writes, “by the 
money granted by Government.” On the other hand, it may be fairly doubted whether 
some o^er system than that of fixed monthly stipends might not continue the expansioQ 
of the soheme of primary education without any increase of the Government gpwmt.. The 
Joint-Inspector himself thinks that fixed monthly stipends are not calculated to improve the 
Orissa patshalas. He writes—“ Hero we have not so muoJi need to establish new pfttsfaaliu 
as to improve those which already exist. Itiis probable that a pure system of payment 
by results, such as is in force in Midnapore, may not work well. Tlie system now in force 
has taken root; and if such a revolution, as the purely payment-by-results mtem wUl 
bring about, were now attempted, everything would be thrown into contusion. What we now 
want is a modified form of payment-by-results. The patshalas ought to be classified according to 
numbers and progress, and a different rate of aid fixed for each [olassj. Patshalas of one 
class should receive fixed monthly grants at the rate fixed for that class, so long as they 
remain in that class, and the grtot should be increased or reduced according os the patshalas 
ihtprove. or deteriorate in efficiency or in numbers.” There can he no question that some such 
olutnge os that indicated by the Joint-Inspeotor is sadly called for in Orissa. The fact that R 
^Ipfoiind advisable suddenly to close more t^a a sixth of the whole number ;^£shal^ 
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furnisbes an argument against the mifficienny of ihe principle hitherto in force. The Magis¬ 
trate of Pooroe has approved of the proposal 0 ^the Joint-Inspector, and the Oommissiuuer 
has accepted it. On this question, howeverj of the actual and possible expansion of the 
primary school scheme, it is impossible to form a sound opinion without trustworthy statistics 
of the unaided sohools, of which, strange to say, neither the Joint-lnspeotor, nor the 
C'ommittees, nor the Commissioner, have made any mention. . 

_ 172. Of the opinions entertained in Orissa on the wisdom of spending such large sums 

of money on subsidizing patslialas, the Joint-Inspector writes as follows:—“ By some it is 
maintained that no new patshalas liave been created by the scheme, and we are wasting 
public money in doing exactly what was done before without it. Others take a contrary 
view, that a large number of sohools has been created, large numbers are receiving instruc¬ 
tion who would have grown up in ignorance had no patshala grant boon given, and that 
patshalas have generally improved in efficiency and discipline.” The Joiut-Insiieotor then 
])rooeed8 to give the result of his own experience: “ Whatever may he the case in other 
divisions, it cannot be said that the scheme has itreatod in Orissa a largo numbor of patshalas 
in places where there would have boon none had not the sohemo been introduced. In Orissa 
indigenous patshalas wore numerous before the introduction of the grant-in-aid system, 
numbering no less than 4,3(14 in 1372, only 86 of which have been subsidized. It is a fact 
that attoudauee in aided pathsalns is considerably larger than it was before aid was afforded; 
but this increase has been obtained not only by attracting a class of boys who, but for this 
system, would never have received education of any kind, hut also by attracting children 
from unaided patshalas.” Still the Joint-Inspector is of opinion that the scheme has 
produced good fruit in Orissa, chiefly in the matter of progress and discipline. He sums 
np ; “ Most of the boys now under in.structiou in Orissa aided patshalas might have received 

education of some kind or other if no patshala grant liad been sanctioned ; but the expendi¬ 
ture of public money under the new system is more than compensated by the permanency 
it has given, and the progress and discipline it has introduced into pjmary schools.” 

173. Comparing the improvement shown by the three districts, the Inspector places 
Balasore first and Cuttack last. Balasore stands first, says the Joint-Inspector, “ because it has 
the largest number of trained gurus,” as many as 105 out of a total of 189, having held vernacu¬ 
lar scholarships, or holding teachers’ certifioaios, or having gone through some kiud of training. 
In Cuttaok, on the other hand, 274 out of 435 gurus have received no training. This great 
difference between the two districts in attributed by the Joint-Inspector to tho difference of 
opinion that has liitherto juovailed in tho several districts regarding tlie standard to be aimed 
at. While in Balasore printed hooks and correct spelling and European methods in arithme¬ 
tic were introduced into the schools, tho Magistrate of Cuttack thought that tlie indigenous 
education was sufficient. He writes—“ It must he borne in mind that in tho patshalas we are 
always on the edge of a danger, viz., that of educating boys to a point at which they get 
ambitious and want to bo Government employes. None as yet value education as a means 
of enabling bim to discharge better tho duties of his station in life; it is valued only as a 
moans of raising a boy above his station. We emphatically do not want to turn those who 
ought to handle tho plough into hangersion about the courts. There are too many of these 
already.” Mr. liavensluiw, the Commissioner, writes on this point—“ Balasore district has 
made the best and most solid progress ; a more or loss definite standard of primary education 
lias been insisted on, and aid given only where reading from printed books, corroot spelling, 
and arithmetic on the English motho(l is taught. Some movements towards adoption o,f a 
similar standard has been made in Pooroe ; but in Cuttack the stylo and standard of feaching 
iu primary schools remains much as it was before aid was given.” In aeoordauoo with 
the scope of primary education, very clearly indicated iu this quotation, a set of ele¬ 
mentary Oorya books for primary schools has been- prepared by tho Commissioner’s 
orders, of which he writes—“ I purpose i>ro]iibiting aid to any primary school that will not adopt 
the prescribed elementary books; and 1 further purpose setting a.side a portion of next yeai-’s 
elementary grant for eaoh district to cover cost of printing.” These utterances, taken with 
the Commissioner’s approval of the proposed olassifioation of primary schools, with fixed 
stipends for eaoh class, outline a policy in the matter of primary education which is perhaps 
in advance of the present capabilities of the schools. 

174. In connection with the superiority of the Balasore patshalas, it is wortliy of notii'o 
that of the 80 D. patshalas, as many as 33 are in Balasore district against 170 E., and only 25 
in Cuttack against 409 B. It would seem as if tho D. patshalas in the former have boon 
numerous enough to leaven the E. patshalas, while in the latter district the moss has been too 
large to be similarly affected. 

175. On this distinction between D and E pathsalas, however, the Joint-lnspeotor is of 

opinion that it “ is now merely historical, and should no longer be kept up. .The interiue.- 
diate soholarships, which have been lately instituted, will, without doubt, place 1). patshalas 
above the level of tho ordinary E., hut they will never be able to monopolize intermediate 
scholarships, as there are already many E. patshalas quite equal to contesting with them for 
the prize.’’ It may be suspected that this is true of the Balasore schools rather lltau of 
those in Cuttack. *■ 
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176. Another condition of the greatolkBUccess of the Baloaoro patahalas may no douht 
be found in the difference between the praoti^ prevailing in these districts with regard to 
tlie employment of abadhans, who have been uVler training in the normal school. In Balasore 
those who do not pass the certificate examination are “ turned out,” “ exception being made 
in behalf of those in whose case there is a reasonable probability of succeeding in the ne.xt 
examination : but in ('uttack and Pooree abadhans who fail to pass the test are allowed to 
return to their patshalas.” It is not clear from the reports whetlier these abadhans, who fail 
to pass, continue to receive the patshala grant; but certainly if (as seems to bo implied) they'" 
do, the Joint-Inspector is justified in asking of what use is it to hold any examination at all, 
or what incentive is loft to urge the abadhan to work hard for his certificate ? 

177. In connection with the question of progress, it is reported that the patshalas 
are not very equally distributed over tho districts. For instance, in Clnttook there are 
as many as 262 primary schools in the Sudder sub-division, against hr) and 107 in the 
other two sub-divisions respectively; and in Balasore most of the schools are clustered in 
the Bhuddruck and Balasore thanas. Without explanation there would a])pear something 
wrong in so very partial a distribution. The Magistrate of Cuttack is indeed reported to 
be of opinion that tho work of subsidising patshalas is bettor begun close to a large town 
where people arc less superstitious and more intelligent; still the scliemo of Sir <1. Campbell 
implied a more broadcast sowing of the educational seed. 

178. Besides the D. and E. patshalas, there wore 15 Sanskrit tols, all in Pooree ; two girls’ 
patshalas in Balasore ; and 47 moktabs—35 in Cuttack, three in Pooree, and nine in Balasore. 
In all of those the vernacular and arithmetic arc taught in addition to special subjects, 
except in the case of Cuttack. Here there is a difference of opinion between the Magistrate 
and t)ie Joint-Inspector on tlie subject. Tho former, referring to tho recent orders of 
Covornment, wrifes—“ I most strongly object to tho hard measure which it is jmiptised to 
deal out to maktaba. anji I shall decline to withdraw aid from them at present. I'he boys 
learn the things thnir*-parents wish them to know, and seeing tlio poverty and depressed 
condition of tho Muhammadan population, T think every allowance ought to be made for 
them. Instead of withdrawing aid, we should encourage the akhunds to qualify themselvos 
to tench their subjects bettor. Oorya is not neoe.ssary for them, as all Muhammadans in 
Orissa speak Urdu.” On the other hand, the Joint-Inspector is of ojiinion that Uovornment 
money ought to be expended in giving such instruction to boys as will “ enable them to 
help themselves in their own station of life,” not in teaching what their i>arRnts wish them 
to learn. On tho question of language, moreover, ho asserts that while “ Muhammadans 
talk in Urdu, or rather m a jargon of tho Oorya language and Urdu, yet, ns they have to 
transact all their business in Oorya, a knowledge of that language will bt> of the greatest 
use to them.” And he reports that, “ wliilo tho Muhammadan boys go to the? aided moktabs 
to read the Koran, they attend the patshalas and middle schools to learn Oorya and 
arithmetic; and in such cases wo aid one school for giving them religious training, and 
another for giving them secular education.” 

In reference to this discussion, it is only necessary to say that tho orders of 
Government have been distiiuitly enunciated. 

179. On the question of fees, the Joint-Inspieotor reports a geniiral improvement, while 
at the same time he does not believe that the abadhans oi'e either willing or able to slate 
correctly what their receipts are. 

■■ 180. On the modes adopted for paying gurus their stipends, the.Toiut-Inspoctor writes— 

“ In (Cuttack and Balasore stipends are ])aid through tho agency of the police. This method 
of payment is, in the opinion of tho Magistrate of Cuttack, not only the best, but tho only 
method practicable.” The Magistroto of Balasore thinks that ” as tho police stations are so 
numerous in the district, and are so conveniently located, there is no method of iiayment 
practicable that would afford half the convenience and facilities of this system.” In Pooree 
payments were for some time made directly to tho abadhans from the sudder and sub-divisional 
treasuries. This arrangement was most inconvenient, and after some time was abandoned. 
At present tho abadhans are paid through tho Sub-Inspectors of Schools. One recom¬ 
mendation for the system of payment through tho Sub-Inspectors is that it secures indirectly 
the regular inspection of patshalas. 

181. Primary M'holtmhip examination. —The following table summarises tlie statistics 
of this examination for the last two years; but it must be remembered that this is a district, 
and not a divisional examination, and that no comparison can be based on these figures:— 


DiaTBicn. 
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Caxdiiiatw aiSHT. 

PABBXn. 
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187^75. 
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46 
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16 

70 

16 

1 

1 
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i8 

67 

86 

m 

81 
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B 

8 
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78 

I4S 

287 

80 

122 

7 

7 

Total 

m 

m 

t 

276 

m 

128 

288 

80 

30 
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182. The Joint-Inspector thinks that the' practice followed in Cuttack of excluding 
from the examination all but boys witliin the a|o limit of the scholarship rules is a mistake; 
as also the withholding of the certificate from all but the scholars. lie points out what a 
very small projtortion the scholarships bear to the number of candidates, and urges the 
wisdom of making the examination ns popular as possible. He is of opinion also that the 
introduction of such subjects as Euclid into the intermediate scholarship Scheme is jirematuro 
BO far as Crissa schools are concerned. • 

• 

All the Magistrates and the Commissioners deplore the reductions recently ordered in the 
normal schools. 

18.3. (hioTA NAoroRB Division. —Tlic following table compa.re8 the number of schools and 
pupils returned under the head of primary instruction for the years 1874-7f> and 187o-7(): — 
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1 
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51 
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40 
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HI 
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«) 

1 10) 

US.'> 

lU.ilKl 

] 

1 10.375 : 

1 IIU 

3.S8U 

xm 
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1K4. “Very little imjiortiiiKie,” writes tlie Inspector, “ can ho attached to the rotunis of 
unaided schools. I am afraiil, in M.anhhonm for instance, that the Sub-Inspectors wore not so 
zealous this year as formerly in collecting statistics. And in the )!asc of ilazareebagli, the 
Deputy Inspector reports that the schools roturnod represent only a fraction of the petty 
private schools, maktahs, and lols scatteri'd about the district. There are, it is true, great 
diflioulticB in the wav of getting correct ret urns of thi'so private schools. They generally 
depend on the caprice of a single zemindar or rnahajan, who apjioints a guru or rainhji to 
teacli his own boys, and jiHrliaps those of one or two ncighhours. Thorc is thus from the 
outset a liability to chaiigo and decay about these schools. They are ossentially unstable.” 
The importance of correct statistics of unaided schools is insisted upon by the Inspector, and 
rightly, siiKie these schools reveal “ the wants of the pcojilc as felt by themselves.” Next 
year esjieeial allentiou will he directed to the work of collecting all possible information on 
the subject. Of the unaided schools, l(i were maktahs. 4 tols, and the rest Hindi and Bengali 
patshahis. Of tlio patshnlas, '>(> Avere vilhigo schools under the Missionaries in Lohardiigga, 
45 being under the Lutheran mission, and 11 under tlio Anglican. Mr. Garrett writos—“ 'Ihe 
average number of pu])ils in unaided schools is much below that in aided schools, being as 
low as 10 in tlic district of Hazarcobagli. The average attendance is probably not one-third 
of that mimher. All over tlio division about four auuas seem to be the pupil’s fee in those 
schools, except of course the Mission schools, which aro free. This is a higher rate than 
that realized in aided .schools; hut tliis is exjilaincd by tlic character cd tho classes which 
support tho former. Tn Hazarcobngh, for instance, tlioy aro almost entirely sujiporledhy the 
richer lainiyas, who do not wish their hoys to learn more than kayathi and mahajiuii Itisab, 
and who dislike our Bchool-hook.s—a dislike shared by the poorer bauiyas, who attenti our 
patshalas nevertheless, os giving tliem kayathi and inahajani as well as printed hooks, 
and at a smaller cost than in unaided schools. In Maubhoom it is much the same. 'I’he six 
schools iu Siiighhoom aro supported by oortaiii JUmilin to please the authorifies, and are not, 
it is feared, destined to live long. The unaided schools iti Lohardugga are esfahlishedfor tho 
Christian Mundas. The maktahs in Ilazorochagh teach I’ersian and Urdu to the children 
of the riclier Muhammadans. The tols aro religious grammar schools.” 

185. In this division, as in otliers, the drti notion hotwcon D. and E. patshalas is declared 
to he useless. “ In Cliotn Nagpore, at all events, the distinction has no longer any significance ; 
audit is worse than useless to keep iiji a meaningless distiucliou. Moreover, Cliota Nagjiore 
liresents no instance of such an anomaly as a primary school competing for the middle 
veimaoular scholarships.” There were only 40 D. jiatshalas in the whole division, of which 2.5 
were in Maubhoom, and not even there was the superiority of the old patshalas strongly 
marked. 

186. The total expenditure on primary education in tho division was lls. 43,478, against 
lls. 36,398 in the preceding year; and tho cost to G-overument lls. 31,980, against Its. 27,345. 
These figures iuolude all charges incurred for ‘ primary instruction’ undor which head come 
all tho “ girls' ” schools in the division. Of the district allotments for primary schools about 
lls. 30,000 was spent, Lohardugga alone having a considorahlo balance in hand, ahaul. 
Rb. 1,400; the other districts having only from lls. 400 to lls. 700 unexpended. The 
Government aid to the girls’ schools came from tho district graut-iu-aid funds. Galcplated on 
tho roll numbers, the cost per head ranged IVom lls. 1-2 iu Singhlioom to lls. 1-9 i» 
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Lohardugga. TLoso averages are, however, altogether misleading, as the attendance in the 
Siugbhoom patshalas was under 50 per cent., Vhile that in Manbhoom was over 75 per cent. 

187. There have been endeavours in all districts to find out the minimum of Goveniment 
aid which will keep the schools in a state of efiiciency. Mr. Garrett writes—“ In Manbhoom 
Rs. 2-8 is thought to be sufficient in the case of 20 patshalas, Rs. 8 being the amount of 
aid given to the majority of the gurus. In Hazareobagh Rs. 3 is judged to be the 
lowest stipend which will induce a guru to submit to Government inspection; and 110, 
schools, out of a total of 181, receive this amount. The Deputy Commissioner writes that, 
tliough it is true that less money goes further in this district than in Hooghly or Burdwan, 
still tlie gurus will not consent at present to receive a smaller amount of aid than 
Rs. 3. In Lohardugga osiierionco has led the autliorities to fix the minimum at the same 
amount. And from Kingbhooni it is reported that the patshalas in Dalbhum, to which 
Rs. 2-8 was assigned as stipend, are failing from the difficulty which the gurus find in 
eking out these small grants with fees.” Mr. Garrett does not think the rate of aid can 
be further reduced at present. The pcojdo as yet pay little, and unwillingly. On the other 
baud, he writes—“ How much a guru gets from his pupils it is impossible to say; but the 
Deputy Inspectors of llazaroebngh and Ijohanlugga arc of opinion that ho certaiiily does not 
get less than is sufficient for his own expenses, enabling him to set aside the greater part 
of his Government stipend for his family. For less, they maintain, ho would not stay in the 
village. And it must bo romomborod that, iu answering enquiricss as to tlie amount of his 
receipts, a guru never takes into liis cabiulutions the mddha, or tho presents of the Smne/irn 
I'itja and the Piirnima Jtidri, fhe dal, rice, salt, and sometimes pice, which, if ho is Hindu, 
he gets without fail from his Hindu pupils. These traditional forms of guru worship are 
for our purpose fee payments, and as time goes on will be commuted into money payments, 
us they have been in more advanced districts. Iu Manbhoom it is estimated that a guru 
rc(;eives from the people iin equivalent at least to the Government grant. In Uazar(*ebagh 
the Deputy Inspector estimates a guru’s reooi]>tB from the people as very nearly equal to 
"liis stipend, e.\cH]it wdien this is as liigh as Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. In Lohfirdugga the inequality is 
(ionsiderably greater; but there, it must be remembered, many of the gurus are Christiau 
Muiidas, who are not 8U{)posed to r<!C(uve fees or gifts; and the question of fees has been 
complicated in tJiis district by tho assurance which was given to tho villagers on the first 
estaldishnient of many of the schools that Oovernmeut would not require any fees from 
them. In Singbhoom there was, of course, no traditional reverence for the guru, and hitherto 
little or nothing bos boon contributeil by the pecqde.” 

188. Excluding consideration of “ food” presents, Mr. Garrett gives gurus’ roocijds as 
about eight annas a month on an average in Lohardugga, 10 annas in Hazareebagh, and Re. 1-7 
or Re. 1-8 in Manbhoom. 

This difficulty of inducing the people to pay fees has given much anxiety. The Inspec¬ 
tor disapproves of tho proposal of an educational ecss. He is of opinion that in Lohardugga 
and Singbhoom education is at present so unpopular that the jjeoplo would regard the 
payment of such a tax as a release from tho obligation of sending their children to school, 
in Manbhoom and Lohardugga attempts are being made to iutere.st the people in the 
schools by establishing punchayets of management: but it is feared that the jreople are 
hardly advanced enough to make this system successful. 

189. Mr. Garrett is of opinion that tho present reluctance of tho people to pay fees, and 
the upwillingncss of tho gurus to confess the amourrt of tlieir receipts, make it impossible to 
apply any general scheme of payment-by-results “ without falling into the mistake of giving 
most to tliose who had least,” He reports, however, that rough methods have been adopted 
iu all the districts. In Manbhoom it has been ruled that only schools reading for the inter¬ 
mediate scholarshiji examination shall receive the higher grants of Rs. 4 or Rs. 5. In 
Hazareobagh and Lohardugga, schools are divided into thr<je classes receiving Rs. 5, Rs. 4, 
and Rs. 3 respectively. In the former district tho class and pay of a school depends on the 
periodic reports of the inspecting officers. In the latter, a patshala is classed and paid 
according to the number of scliool classes it contains. Thus, a full patshala is to consist of 
three classes, tho highest reading tho primary scholarship course; a second class or foiir-rupee 
patshala is one without these more advanced pupils; while the third or three-rupee class will 
include all the merely olomontary schools. This scheme provides also for special indulgences 
to tho poverty and backwardne.ss of a locality. As Mr. Garrett says, “ such schemes require 
frequent and careful inspection as the chief condition of success;” but he does not believe 
more elaborate schemes are possible at present in these districts. 

1 !)0. What X have already quoted from tho report will have made it clear that education is 
only very slowly advancing and is still very backward. In Lohardugga no attempt was made 
during the year to imsreuso the number of schools, the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Oliphant, 
wisely directing tho Deputy Inspector’s energy to the work of imimoving those already 
existing. There was a very considerable increase iu Hazareebagh of 31 schools and 735 
pupils, or 22 j>er cent.; and a small increase of both schools and pupils in Manbhoom. The 
decrease, in Biugbhoora, however, almost neutralised these improvements. Dr. Hayes is 
distressed by this decline in Singbhoom ; but Mr. Garrett is of opinion that there is nothing 
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’ veiy senooB in it, and that the very high percentage of pupils at sohool in previous Vears 
was the result of a degree of pressure upon the people that was overstrained and could not 
be kept up. He thin^ that the Deputy Commissioner does not take a sufficiently hopeful 
view of the results of his own untiring efeirts.* 

191. On the whole, there is satisfactory evidence of real progress; the number of pupils 
has increased in a greater ratio than that of the schools, and their attendance has improved. 
At present the best of the Maubhoom patshalas are bettor than any in Hiizareebagh and 
Lohardug^a; and those in the eastern and northern thauas of Manbhoom and Hazareebagh, 
and those in the eastern thanas of Lohardugga, and in the northern parts of Palamow, are 
superior to the schools towards the west and south. In Manbhoom 61 patshalas are expected 
to reach the intermediate soholarship standard within the next two years; no schools in the 
other districts give any such promise in the opinion of the Inspector. At present the 
standard of the scholarship examination is the old one of Sir George Campbell. 

192. Mr. Garrett considers the most important problem to be that of the moans by 
which we are to get the children of the aboriginal and semi-Hindu tribes to school. “ A careful 
inspection of the patshalas in Lohardugga, Singbhoom, and the southern thanas of Hazaree¬ 
bagh, has convinced mo that the tribes arc not getting their share of instruction. Every¬ 
where their names arc on the school-rolls; nowhere are they attending in any important 
numbers; and the instances in which they have risen above the primary stage are very 
few; the baniyas and trading castes of the Hindus, and, to a less extent, Brahmins awl 
Kaiths, form the bond fide sohool classes. This was to bo expected. The poor cultiva¬ 
tors and common labourers have little leisure or inclination to learn ; to a great number 
of them the languages taught in the schools arc wholly strange; the gurus are for the most 

E art prejudiced Lalas, and regard the tribes as mkchcha ; and the land-owning classes are 
ostile to the education of the classes below them. It will be a long time before the children 
of the Hindus, and Kols or Sonthals really road together in one sohool. In the meantime, our 
aim must be to turn out Kol and Sonthal teachers as rapidly as possible; and to appoint 
Lala gurus to those villages only where the population is Hindu. 

“ In Singbhoom theg roator success of primary education among the Hos has beem 
very largely due to the employment of Hos and semi-Hinduised Tamaria, Dosadh, and 
Tanti teachers.” Insisting on the employment of gurus of their own nationality as essential 
to the success of the primary schools among the aboriginal tribes, the Inspector points to the 
eagerness with which the Hos, both adults and boys, attend the Chyebassa model sohool, 
walking 14 and 16 miles in many cases, and drawn thither by the hope of being subsequently 
sent out as gurus to the Kolhau villages. He suggests tliat a similar bait should be held out 
more temptingly than at present at Itanohi and I’aehamba. 

198. On this same subject Herr Sternberg of the Berlin (Gosner’s) Mission in Itauchi 
writes—“ With reference to the village imtshtdos, we are obliged to state that they are not 
progressing as favourably as we could wish, owing to the irregularity in attendance on the 
part of the children, and the desire, only too often manifested by the gurus, to get over their 
work with as little trouble ns possible. The instruction given in those patshalas has been on the 
whole of an unsatisfactory chaiactcr. The Missionaries are often at a loss what to do under these 
circumstances ; for as long as there is not a sufficient number of well-trained teachers at their 
disposali^hey are obliged to go on working with those they have,” Similarly, Dr. Templeton, 
of the Scotch Mission to the Sonthals at r’acharaba, writes—“ The teaching in our patshalas 
has not made satisfactory progress. The Hindu Lalas hitherto employed do not appear to 
take so much interest in their work as we should like,” In spite of these candid cflnfosfious 
of partial failure, Mr. Gfirrott seems to think that the system followed by the Missions is 
more likely to succeed with the tribes than that of the Government schools, especially in this 
matter of employing aboriginal teachers. “ That gurus of the higher Hinuu castes do not 
draw the children of the aboriginal and mongrel tribes to school, we have the mf»st certain 
evidence in the case of Lohardugga, Hazareebagh, and Manbhoom; that giurus of abori¬ 
ginal and semi-Hinduised descent do draw these children to school more or less successfully, 
we have equally satisfactory evidence in Singbhoom, and in isolated instances in Lohardugga. 

I would rather trust to the most indifferent Munda or Hindoo guru than to the cleverest Lala in 
the matter; and feel sure that until we follow the example of the Missionaries, we are simply 
spending our money in teaching baniya children what they would have learned as well 
in their fathers' dokan or daptarkhanafi 

194. In illustration, he shows that of 713 guru| in this division, putting aside 106 
native Christian gurus, mostly in mission schools, there were only 48 teachers of aboriginal 
nationality against 639 Hindus; and that of these 43, 36 were in Singbhoom. The 
quality oi the Hindus is of the lowest order, moreover, and is thus a second obstacle 
in the wav of progress. The Inspector sees no remedy for this hut iu the leaven which the 
normal schools wul gradually introduce; agd in the improvements in Behir, which jwill 
probably drive down a hotter class of men from Gya in search of employment in Chota Nog^fti^ 

A third main obstacle in the way of progress is in the heterogeneous character of the ve?na- 
oulars in Chota Nagpore, and a fourth in the want of good and cheap sohooljbopka 
Tha ocrnglomerate of aboriginal and mixed dialect) in the four districts is encroached upcm by , 
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Hindi from the nortll and aouth-wost, hy Bengali from the east, and by Ooriya from the 
south-east; and tliough it has been decided that Hindi (as having made the most suooessfnl 
infoads) is to be treated as in possession, yet every year fresh concessions have to be made 
to Bengali and Ooriya; and this year many patshaks in the tlmnas in Lohordugga along 
the right baiijk of the Subarnarekha, are asking to be allowed to read Bengali as well as 
Hindi. As the Inspector indicates, an interesting struggle is going on between these two 
languages. 

19-0. The primary scholarship examinations, different in the different districts, call for 
no spooial remark. 'J’he foregoing abstract gives for (ho most part the hopeful side of educa¬ 
tional ])rngres8 in Chota Nagpore; the extract following will suggest the kind of difhculty 
tliat district and eduiiational officers have to contend with. Among the obstacles complained 
of by tho Hazareobagh officers, Mr. Garrett speaks of the perverse ingenuity with which the 
jicoplo delect “ sinister motives in the care Government bestows on their children’s educa¬ 
tion.” For instance, “ at one time during tho year past the attendance at the schools declined 
very consideridily in couseqiicnco of a rumour that certain Marakas or Otangm were prowling 
about in quest of children’s blood, which, taken fresh from the arm, was sovereign in certain 
preparations. This rumour was rife, writes tho Deputy Insjiector, not only among the 
lowest boors, but even among a largo portion of tho (sountiy gentry. Probably this rumour 
was tho Parlliian arrow of the dispossossod iuoculators. One of tho Sub-Inspectors was all 
lull lynched for a Uaruka.'’ 

196. SRCONDAIiY INSTRUCTION.—Secondary instruction occupies the field 
between primary and superior instruction, its landmarks being the primary scliclarship 
examination on the one baud, and tlie university eiitraiioo examination on the other. Jfrimary 
instruction, as commonly understood, is limited to reading, writing, and the four rules of 
arithmetic; all beyond this being regarded as seoondary. Tho new class of iutennediato 

. schools is defined by a fftaudard two yours higher; consequently as soon as the schools of this 
class have been determined by the results of the recent c.xarnination, they should take rank and 
1)6 considered under tho head of secondary instruction. Under present orders, however, these 
seliooLs are alternatively named lower vernacular, a term wliich, iii tho educational forms 
prescribed for this department by the Government of India, is used jib synonymous with 
jirimary. Unless, therefore, tho term ‘lower vernacular’ be abandoned as a description of 
schools of this class, or unless it he authoritatively distinguished from ‘primary,’ the returu.s 
of primary instruction will henceforward include education of an order which does not really 
belong to it, while by an obvious anomaly the parallel class of ‘ lower Anglo-vernacular' 
schools will still ta];o rank under secondary instruction. lu tho piosont report, as before 
explained, no attempt has been made to separate olf intermediate schools from the general 
h(^dy of those rightly described as primary. 

197. For tho purjioses of tho present report, then, secondary instruction comprehends 
schools ()f throe classes—middle vernacular, middle English, and higher English. By late 
orders of Government first grade normal s<ihools are held to supply the place of ‘ higher 
vernacular’ schools; and are, in theory at least, to he regarded as institutions for general 
education, parallel in all respects with higher English schools. But as the main function of 
these higher vornaoidar schools will continue to be the training of teachers, it will* still be 
convonicut to consider them, as at present, under the heading of normal instruction. 

19H. The progress of secondary instruction for the year ending diet March 1876 is 
shown in’ the following table :— 
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199. The dcoreaBO in the nnmbors of middle vernacular schools,•especially the unaided, 
is duo, as before explained, to the inclusion of many of theni in the class of intermediate 
schools. Middle English education shows a very satisfactory advance of 62 schools and 
2,315 pupils; this is altogether due to the increase in the number of aided schools, among 
which are now included many of those classed last year as private. Higher English educa¬ 
tion is marked by very fair progress in schools of each kind, especially aided schools. There 
is in all an increase of seven higher schools and 1,729 pupils. 

200. Middle Schools.—D uring the past year the special attention of the Government 
has been drawn to the course of study in middle vernacular and middle English schools, as 
well as in schools of a class lower than these, but above the primary standard. A series of 
minutes and resolutions was issued giving effoot to the views of the Government on this most 
important question, with the result (1) of imparting definiteness and precision to the course 
of study in all classes of schools, and (2) of introducing an increased element of scientific 
teaching into middle education. The resolutions are hero summarised, and for convenience, 
those bearing on the course of study iu primary schools arc introduced in this place for 
purposes of comparison. 

Course of study m Primary Schools.—The minute of 27th April 1875 prescribed a course 
of study for primary schools In accordance with the views of Government, a circular 
was issued to all schools, laying down the following standard for the primary scholarship 
examination of 187<!. The standard will be gradually raised as the schools improve:— 

M nrka. 

1.—Writing ... ... ... no 

MfinuHcrlpfc rcodinp ... ... ... jO 

Hodlioduy (reudinj; nnd ciplanation) ... ... ]00 

II.— Arithuictic up Lo division, Himplc and compound ... 75 

Tho rules of Subhflukar ... ... ... ... 75 

Ill.—Hazar HCfomits ... ... ... ... r>0 

ZeniindHri accoiinU ... ... ... ... • ... 50 

Simple TxiensurHtiou ... ... ... ... 50 

201. It will he seen that out of a total of 500 marts, 325 are assigned to the old suhjeots 
of patshala teaching, namely, village accounts and manuscripts, and 175 to tlio new subjects of 
modem arithmetic and the reading of a primer. This is in full accordance with the policy 
of Qovorumeut, at onoo conservative and jirogrossivo; the improvomout of patshalas is to be 
insisted on, but not their improvement to a point inconsistent with popular traditions and 
with the possibilities of teaching. 

202. Vernacular and Minor Scholarships .—After laying down the course of the primary 
schools. His Honor, in his minute of 3rd May 1875, considered the staudard for the verna¬ 
cular and the minor scholarship examinations. These examinations regulate the course of 
studies in all middle class schools iu the country. The following standards were sanctioned;— 


Vernacular Scholarships. 




Marks. 

1. Bengali language 


75 

2. History and geography 

... 

... 160 

3. Arithmetic .. 


... llW 

4. Gcoinetry and mensuration 


75 

5. Natural philosophy and pliysical science 


100 


Total 

... 600. 


In the minor scholarship standard in subject 1, English is substituted for Bengali, with 
the same number of marks. I am of opinion that the marks for history and geography are 
comparatively too high. They ought not to bo double the uumhor givou to English. 

203. Lwer Anylo-Vernacular and Lower Vernacular Scholarships. —After sanctioning 
the scholarship arrangements of the primary and tlie middle scliools, His Honor considered 
the cose of a large number of other institutions, intermediate between the two, for whose 
encouragement no scholarships were provided. These were the lower vernacular and the 
lower Anglo-vemaoular schools teaching 340,000 pupils. His Honor accordingly requested 
a special report on the desirability of establishiug scholarships for these schools iu communi¬ 
cation with officers of the department, European and Native. This report was submitted 
in June 1875, ahd on the 7th September the following scheme of scholarships was finally 
sanctioned: — 


Lower Vernacular Scholarships. 




Marks. 

1. Bengali language ... 

2. History and Geography of Bengal 

8. Arithmetic 

4. deometry. 1st book of Kuclld ... ... 

6. Natural philosophy and physical science 


. 100 
... *100 
... 150 

60 

... loo 


ToUl 

... 600 


» 


exoomiut 

issTuuorios. 
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In the standard for lower Anglo-vemaonlar soholarships, English is substituted for 

f eometry, with increased marks, it being deemed uuadvisablo to replace Bengali by 
Inglish at so early a stago of the student’s education. 

An assignment of Es. 18,000 was made at the same time for these soholarahips; the 
value of the ^rimaiy scholarships being for the future reduced from Es. 3 to Es. 2 a month. 

204. The,subjoined scheme shows the conditions of tenure of each class of scholar¬ 
ship:— 


Class of Instructiou. 

Kamo of ecliolanhip. 

Monthly. 

value. 

Period for 
wbioh 
tenable. 

Maximam 
limit of 
age. 

Middle .[ 

Istiwer or Intermediate .^ 

Priroarj . 

Minor or A»glo>ver&acuUr . 

Vernacular. 

Auglo'VernaouIar ... 

Veruaoular. 

Vernacular. 

Us. 

6 

4 

8 

8 

3 

Years. 

S 

4 

3 

a 

a 

Years. 

16 

16 

13 

13 

11 


- The minor and the vernacular scholarships are tenable in higher schools, survey schools, 
and technical schools; the intermediate scholarships are tonablo either in middle or higher 
schools; and the primary scholarships are tenable in lower, middle, or higher schools. 

205. Scholarship Rules .—A school supported from the primary or circle grant may 
henceforward compete for cither primary, intermediate, or middle class scholarships, but not 
for more than one class of scholarships in tho same year. It must notify in writing to the 
District Deputy Inspector of Schools, by tho 1st of January ouch year, the standard for which 

_it intends to compete. *A lower vernacular school, supported from tho grant-in-aid funds, 
may in like manner compote for the intermediate or for the middle class soholarships. The 
object of those rules is to procure a more accurate clossidcatiou of schools, according to 
the standard of instruction which they respectively teach. 

206. It has subsequently boon ruled by Government, in orders No. 1716, dated 19th 
Juno 1876, that any middle class school will be allowed to compete both for minor and 
vernacular scholarships, provided that not more than two scholarships are awarded to any 
one school. In the same manner any lower class school can compete for the lower Anglo- 
vernacular as well as the lower vernacular scholarships. Tho last short clause of this resolution 
is one of great importance. It cancels the orders of Government No. 4876 of the 10th 
December 1866, which prohibited the teaching of English in vernacular schools. 'This 
change in the niles was in fact necessitated by the permission given to schools to compete for 
both classes of scholorsliips of tho same rank ; but it is premature as yet to predict the oonse- 
ijuences of the change. 

207. Text-hoohs for Vernacalar Schools .—Intimately connected with the standards of 
examination is the question of vernacular text-books, to which the attention of His Honor was 
attracted in the beginning of the othcial year. In a minute dated the 28th June, the 
Lieutenant-Governor directed that, in tho veniaoular education of tho natives, original verna¬ 
cular works by native authors should be used in preferonc* to translations from European 
works. In a resolution. No. 2433, dated the 13th August following, the subject was fully 
discussed 't)y Government. Three courses were open to Government, viz.— 

(1) —the subjects alone of examination might be prescribed, dnd candidates left to 

study them in such text-books as they themselves elected to use; 

(2) —a list of Oie best text-books in each subject jpight be prepared, and the local 

educational authorities might be permitted to determine which of the books 

from this list should be adopted in their district; 

(3) —a text-book in each subject might be pescribed by Government, from whidi 

exclusively the questions in the examination should be set. 

Tho first of these alternatives would be inconvenient, as it would bo impossible to 
maintain any uniform standard of difficulty in the questions set over any particular tract of 
country. If the third alternative wore adopted, it would prevent the produdion of new text¬ 
books. His Honor accordingly directed tliat a Central Committee should be formed, to draw 
up a list of all works on tbe subjects prescribed in the course for these scholarships, which, 
in their judgment, possessed sufficient merit to justify their inclusion in the list. The 
Members of the Committee were Eajah Joteudro Mohun Tagore, President; Baboo Eajepdra 
Lull Mittra, Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjeo, and Mr. A. W. Garrett, members. Copies of the 
list, when approved, would bo sent to all District Committees, and it would be for each Com¬ 
mittee to decide what particular works out of the whole number on the list should he adopted 
as the basis of the scholarship examination in that district. Arrangements would be made 
for periodical revisions of tho cental list, so as to include in it ail useful eduoatioual works 
which might hereafter be published. , 
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The Central Committee submitted their first report to Government through the Director 
in September, and in a resolution. No. 2!)9;j, dated the 4th October 1870, Government approved 
the list, and desired it to be circulated to all District Committees of Public Instruction. 
A. hope was expressed at the same time that new original works by native authors, on the 
subjects of chemistry and botany, would soon be forthcoming. 

The District Committees have been allowed unfettered discretion in tl^e choice of text¬ 
books, and it remains to be soon whether their clioioe will generally prove judicious and 
•advantageous to schools. They have as yot generally consulted the Inspector of Schools for 
the division, and accepted his recommeudations. 

208. School-Book Revision Committee .—The Committee on school-books appointed by 
Government in 187;j, closed their sitting during the year, and subraittod their final report 
to Government in September 1875. The Committee at the same time published a valuable 
catalogue of Bengali books, which has been widely circxilatod to all middle and higher schools 
for reference. The Lieutenant-Governor, in a resolution. No. 807, dated the 21st March 
187G, generally accepted the conclusion arrived at by tlie Committee, that, in the preparation 
of Bengali school-books, no artificial stimulus was required, llis Honor accordingly was 
of opinion that Htato assistance sliould only be given (apart from specially exceptional 
ciroumstancos) for the production of text-books upon medical subjects. In this branch of 
study the difficulty of procuring good vernacular w(jrks had practically boon felt, and the 
Ijieutonant-Govornor observed that mcdioiuo was tho only subjeet in which higher instrimtiifti 
was given in tho vernacular iu Govern incut schools in the Lower Provinces. Bui His 
Honor was also of opinion that no sufficient reason existed why the Education Dopfirtment 
should offer money rewards for the pi-oductioii of advanced troatise.s on such subjects as 
geology, political economy, moral philosophy, or the higher mathematics. 

209. Middle Vernneular Schools.—Tho table shows a doorcase of 18 schools of this class 
and of 61 pupils. In Burdwaii division there has hoou a gain of 11 schools and of 841 puiuls; 
and in Dacca and Oliittagong divisions together a gain of eight schools and 947 pupils. 
In other divisions the increase- shown is inconsiderable; while Hajshabyo division has 
suffered the enormous loss of 57 schools and 2,820 pujilLs. The Inspector explains the loss 
of schools by the transfer of many to tho intermediate class, wliich are now returned its- 
])rimary ; and he further exjdaius the loss of pujiils by the direct competition of the jiriraory 
schools, which empties the lower classes of the middle schools. This has boon the subject of 
a separatn communication from Mr. Clarke, who lias solicited orders that no putshala may be 
located iu any place where there is a middle school. Tho question was fully discussed, and 
my prodocossor was of opinion tliat Magistrates must be left to their own ilisoretion iu placing 
jiatshalas; at the same time it was tliought dosiriihle that a yiatshala should not generally bo 
aided iu tho immediate nciglibourhood of a middle school, unless the village was a large one and 
a lower class of bo 5 'S were likely to be attracted by odneatiou of a liumhler order than the 
school provided. If this considoralioii is borne in mind. 1 think a strict rule is unnecessary. 
Mr. Clarke’s remarks will ho found on a subsequent page. 

210. From the table given above it ajqiears thai tlio nunibcr of Government model schools 
(middle class vernacular) has diminislied by seven. As the number of Govommont lower 
class schools has incteased by nine, it is probable that each of tho schools apparently lost has 
really been transferred. 'I'lio general question of tlio functions of these schools has recently 
diecorae the subject of discussion. Should tlioy be regarded as jiioneer schools in backward 
tracts, or as model schools loading the way iu advanced districts Y Some of the Inspectors are 
convinced that many of tlie existing model scliools have done their work; and Miat fhey 
should either be transferred to regions tliat stand in greater need of such an example, or that 
the funds should bo applied to iucreiising the number of district scholarships. I am of opinion 
that the old theory of these model schools is still the true' one, namely, that their proper 
seat is in backward parts of the country; and coimequeutly, that when they have done 
their work in the education of one tract, they sliould be transferred to another. But there 
is a further use to wliich tlie model school funds of advanced districts might be applied, and 
to this 1 am disposed to attach groat importance. It is to devote a considerable portion of 
the funds to tho establishinoiit of strong (.lovemment schools at the hoad-quartoi's of sub¬ 
divisions, as has been most sueccssfuUy done in the sudder stations of Dacca and Mymensingh. 
In backward districts model schools are oven now often established in sub-divisional towus, 
these localities not being always so eiiligbteuod as to disiionso with tlie need of Govern¬ 
ment schools: indeed outside the suh-divisional towns, it is not always easy to find a village 
sufficiently advanced to care for middle education. But in more advanced districts in which 
middle education has been (largely by the aid of model schools) widely spread, it then 
becomes of importance to replace the sub-divisional aided school, often far weaker than many 
of its neighbours, by a Government vernacular school of tlie first oxcelleuee. I would oven 
extend this principle so far as to secure to the bead-quarters of each sub-division a mididlo 
EugUah school of similar high quality. In many such place's the existing oidod school- 
leaves nothing to desire; but wherever middle English education languishos, it might'be* 
well to establish, parallel with the higher class school at the Sudder, Government middle 
Etigliab schools at the sut-divisious. The cost, in such eases, should rightly be diet by 
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tranaW from the grant<-in-aid funds, and very little additional expenditure would be incurred, 
for experience has shown that a highly efficient Government school can generally be maiti- 
tained at the same cost, so far as State funds are oonoemed, as a less efficient aided school. 
Local circumstances atid local feeling would hhiefly determine whether the existing sub- 
divisioiuil scljool should bo maintained, or whether it should be replaced by a Government 
veniaculai’ school, or by a Govemmont English school. 

211. One signal advantage that I foresee as probable from the establishment of Govern¬ 
ment schools at sub-divisions is tliis, that guru-training classes might be attached to each with* 
comi>aratively little cost, and that we should he able gradually to do away with every third 
grade normal school. It will still ho necessary to provide for some time to come for the 
oducatiou of existing gurus; but the normal scliools, oven as now reduced, form a heavy 
charge on the educational budget; and if their training could he provided for by a small 
iucroase to the pay of tho teachers in the Uoveriimeut schools at sub-divisional head-quarters, 
very sensible relief would be effected. 

212. Aided middle vernacular schools show an increase of 1 f) schools and l.Q.'itJ pupils. 
('omparing this result with tho loss of 2(i jn-iv.ate schools uiid 95.5 pupils, it becomes clear that 
the increase is merely due to tho transfer of certain schools from the unaided to the aided 
olass, whilo other unaided schools have either dropjied to tho lower vernacular rank, or have 
come to an end through failure to obtain a grant. 

21.‘5. In tho present form of the returns it is impossible to discover how far the apparent 
decline of middle vernacular education is due merely to tho transfer of schools to a lower 
class, and how far it arises from want of apj>reciation by the people. Tho latter no doubt 
oyicratos to prevent jjurely vernacular education advancing at the same pace with English 
education. On tho one hand, a good voniacular education with a rudimentary knowledge of 
English (which is what the middle English sohoffis give) has a much higher money-value than 
when it is shorn of that addition; and on tho other, that numerous class which does Uf>t 
look to employment, at least to omploymont where a knowledge of Euglish is necessary, 
finds its needs continually more and more fully satisfied by tho instruction given in primary 
and lower vernacular scheols. Tho well-to-do shopkeepers and gomastahs of a thriving 
Bengal village have always shown a keen appreciation for sound learning in the voruacu- 
lur, have been the constant and liberal supporters of the village school and its pundit, and, 
without any care for English, have taken the greatest interest ami pride in tho results of the 
vernacular scholarship examination. 15ut tlierc is a class below this who have little 
desire to soo their sons expert at geometry and decimals, or familiar with tho rivers 
and cities of every continent. For them a somewhat humbler education suffices. They 
have sent their children to the school, hut henceforward tho improved ])atshala teaching 
will amply satisfy them, and if su(!h a patshala is to be found near homo, tho ranks of tlie 
veniacnhiT school will jiroportionately sutler. 

214. Tho vernacular scholarship examination fumishos a trustworthy test of the progress 

of vornacular education of the middle class. Tho examination is a divisional one, oonduoted 
by tho Circle Insyioctor. The standard of difficulty of tho questions set in each circle is 
traditionally maintained, and may he assumed to be fairly constant. Wo are able therefore 
to te.st the yirogross of education in each division and district; but net to compare one division 
with anotlier. 1 am now devising means for effecting tliis comiiarisou in the examinations 
of future years. • 

215. The following table gives the result of tho examination of 1875 :— 

Vernacular Scholarship Examination, 1875-76. 


Divisioss. 

N uinb(‘r of 
canilidaios. 


Nombbi rissKt) IF— 


dumber ffaiued 
icholarsnipM. 

First 

diviaion. 

St'cond 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

lIurdwRii 


625 

43 

116 

261 

410 

20 

Presidonojf 


044 

26 

112 

294 

433 

27 

OfiK'utta. 


40 

34 

4 

2 

4<i 

9 

Kajebtthye 


187 

20 

95 

226 

34) 

34 

Dacca 


nao 

88 

1C4 

361 

668 

36 

Chittii^ong 


at 

3 

13 

A4 

49 

9 

Patna 


803 

20 

im 

312 

448 

41 

Hhoj'ulporo 


lai 

9 

28 

65 

102 

22 

Cliota Jfagporo ... 


61 

1 

7 

31 

30 

14 

4)n8AA 


121 


27 

68 

88 

IS 


Total 

4,^'e3 

202 

675 

1,044 

2,631 

236 


'"Tile extraordinary results of the five Calcutta schools deserve a passing notice. Of the 
4ft candidates all passed, 84 in the first grade. These schools allow no candidates to appear 
whoso chance of passing is at aU doubtfiu. 
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216. Comparing the results with those of the previous year, it appears that the number 
of candidates has increased by 397, the number who passed by 193, and that four more 
vernaoular scholarships were awarded. The proportion of successful candidates has slightly 
decreased from 63^ to 62J per cent. I'hwnumber both of candidates and of passes has 
decreased in the Burdwan and in the llajshahye divisions. In Eastern Bengal there is a 
small, and in the Presidency division a moderate, increase. In Behar the nunfber of can¬ 
didates has increased by more than 50 per cent.; in Bliagulpore it has doublnd itself: owing, 
however, to greater rigour in the examination, the proportion of successful candidates has 
declined from 67 to 55 per cent. In Chota Nagpore the number of candidates and of jiasses 
shows the very satisfactory increase from 22 and 12 respectively in 1874, to 61 and 39 in 
1875. Orissa also shows a very considerable increase. By the nature of the case, it is 
exactly these backward ruovinoes that have the greatest room for advancement; their pro¬ 
gress is none the less gratifying on that account. 

217- MiddlS Enghuh Sr/iooln. —This class of schools shows a very noteworthy increase 
of 52 schools and 2,315 pupils. The Singbhoom zilluh school has boeu rais<Ml to the higher 
class, which explains tint de(!reaBe of one in Government schools. The loss of 13 unaided schools, 
similarly, is due to their transference to the aided class. This latter shows an increase of 60 
schools and 3,514 pupils. Tlie chief areas of increase in English education of this class are 
following :—Ilacca division, with 19 additional schools and 947 juipils; Burdwan division, 
h 11 schools and 982 psjuls ; J’atnn division, with 14 schools and 750 pupils; Bhagulpo^p 
sion, with nine schools and 290 pupils, and llajshahyo division, with nine schools and 192 

S upils. Presidency division shows a loss of nine jiupils; three middle English schools in 
essore districi having boon raised to tlio higher cl.iss, and three closed. 

218. As was stated in a previous paragraph, the present course in middle English schools 
and the standard of the minor scholarship examination are determined by the principle of 
adding an elemoutiu-y knowledge of English, as a language only, to n sound vernacular 
education. Such subjects as Euclid, history, and geography are taught in the vernacular; 
even the questions in the single English paper ai-e in some instances set in the vernacular. 
In zillah schools all this is taught through English; it is clear, therefore, how great a differ¬ 
ence in the English acquirements of ihe pupils in the two classes of schools is caused by this 
difference of method. Baboo Bhoodob Mookerjeo believes that the present system in middle 
schools is the one best adapted to the circumstances of the country. On the other hand, the 
Inspectors of the Eastern Bengal and Presidency Circles are strongly in favour of assimilating 
the course in middle schools to tliat of tho corresponding classes in higher schools, by 
making the minor scholar.ship standard identical with that of the third class of a zillah 
sdiool. Now, this .symmetrical Bclioriie needs to be oiirefully considered before it is adopted. 
In tho first place, it overthrows tlie theory on which the middle schools are now constitut¬ 
ed. A very largo number of tboir pupils termiuuto their education at the minor scholar¬ 
ship standard. If history and similar subjects arc henceforward to be taught out of English 
books, it follows that thoir vornaciilar education would suffer to a proportionate extent. 
While therefore tho change would greatly benefit those who are to proceed to the zillah 
school, it would be no gain to those who have not that intention. Secondly, the standard in 
English, studied merely as a language, would have to be sensibly raised before middle school 
pupils could compete suocossfully n itli the third class boys of a higher school. This would 
be doubtless a great gain, and wo may well look forward to the lime when the two will be on 
on equality ; for the jiresont, however, tlie fact of their dillbront attainments cannot be ignored, 
and in pitting them against each other, the greatest caution will be necessary. Thirdly (tho 
question belongs pi-operly to ‘ higher schools,’ but may couvonieiitly bo introduced here), 
since by recent orders tho pupils of the thfrd class in zillah schools arc henceforward to pass 
the minor scholarship examination as a condition of promotion, it will bo necessary to consi¬ 
der whether the science subjects of the minor scholarship standard are to form part of the 
zillah school course. On the one hand, jmvatc sohools will not teach a subject which the Uni¬ 
versity does not require, and zillah school pupils would to some extent suffer in tho oompotitiou 
at Entrance; it might therefore be tliought that tlio oxolusion of science subjects from the zillah 
Bohool third class standard would fitly balance the absence of the right to compete for minor 
Boholarships. If, on the other hand, it b'e dotorminod to impose the full minor scholarship 
course on zillah school studonts, the vernacular seems the most fitting medium through which 
to teach the science subjects. It might he bettor, perhaps, to leave this optional, giving 
candidates the choice of answering the science and otlior papers in English or in the 
vernaoular. Tho same principle might, indeed, be extended to all sohools: and tho result 
would be that those middle schools whoso pupils looked chiefly to the entrance examination 
would adapt their studies to the English teaching of tho zilla|j school; while those Vho 
preferred the present system might abide by it. The more advanced sohools under compe¬ 
tent teachers would probably choose the former method with little hesitation. 

219. The progress of middle English sohools is tested by the minor scholarship examina? 
tion. By recent orders, no candidate is eligible for a scholarship unless he gains oae-thirij 
of tho marks in English. In other subjeote (and in all subjoeffl, including English,' for the 
pass merely) the aggregate of marks is alone taken into account. It will be {^pssible, 
and indeed desirable, to extend the rule to pap-candidates as the standard of English in 
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middle schools bocomos raised. Up to tho present time a constant complaint has come from 
head masters of higher schools that boys who have passed the minor scholarship examinatiou, 
are grossly ignorant of English,—often hardly up to tho standard of the fifth or sixth class 
of the school. » 


220. The following table shows the result of the minor scholarship examination 
of 1875;— 

, ' Minor Scholarshi}) Examination, 1875-76. 



Number of 
Candida ten. 


NumDRK PA8BHD. 


Number gained 
Mchgiarahipa. 

Dirmoga. 

First 

St*c->nd 

Third 

Total. 



divifilou. 

division. 

division. 


Burdwan . 


13 

63 

74 

• 

150 

* 17 

l^roflidoncj . 

301. 

IG 

7.1 

164 

237 


Calcutta . 

34 

}2 

11 

H 

31 

.3 

EajMliabjo 

83 

b 

25 

34 

67 

10 

Bttcca . 

iilO 

1) 


78 

121 

18 

CliiU&p^ng' ... . 

2‘i 


<1 

11 

17 

4 

>’atna . 

llo 

10 

41 

63 

104 

16 

Bhagulporc . 

CbrttaNagporo ... . 

Ort8«a . 


10 

IH 

23 

51 

11 

ut 

1 

8 

• 4 

13 

7 

;h 

2 

0 

11 

22 

7 

Tntnl 

1,140 

la 

2»l 

450 

816 

112 


221. Comparing those results with those of tho previous year, we find an incronse of 80 
in the number of candidates and of 154 in the number who ]>as8 ; tho percentage of passed 
candidates having risen from 06 to 72. There has been an increase, in tho number both of 
candidates and of those^ who passed, in the divisions of Burdwan, Dacca, Patna and Bhagnl- 
pore, tho greatest increase being in Patna division. Tho number of minor scholarships 
awarded is less by ton than in tho previous year, owing to redistribution of the assignment 
between minor and vernuculiir scholarships, somewhat to the advantage of the latter. Tho 
minor scholarship papers are the same as those for the vernacular scholarship, with the 
exception that a paper on English replaces one on Bengali. Tho far higher percentage of 
candidates who pass, as well as of those who pass in tho first division, in the minor scholarship 
examinations, is due partly no doubt to the advantage of a year’s further study which 
they enjoy, but still more to tho superior discipline and method of teaching of the average 
English school. 

Tho following extracts from tho reports of Inspectors tlirow light on tho condition of 
middle education in the several divisions. 

222. BnanwATs Division. —T’ho number of middle vernacular schools has increased 
from 272 with 12,155 pupils to 288, with 12,496 pupils. The luspootor writes—“ Very few 
of the Oovernmont schools arc bettor than the aided schools of the class: mostly these Govern¬ 
ment schools seem to have done their work. They are being maintained at an annual cost 
10 Government of Its. 8,700. It would be advisable, 1 tliiuk, to close these schools and 
divert the assigmneut. to create vernacular scholiu'ships for tho benefit of tho division. 
Forty-five such scholarsliips can bo founded with the inonoy at once, and they will 
do more to stimulate middle education than the 27 model schools now scattered over tho 
distiiots.” It is obviously true that Burdwan stands loss in need of model vomaoular 
schools than most other divisions. Out of 286 sohools of tho class only 12 are unaidedi 

223. In this division a vivd voce examination for each district seems to have been intro¬ 
duced, iu addition to the examination by papers common to all districts. As the standard of 
difl'eront boards of examiners cannot be tho same, an olemou% of uncertainty is tlius introduced 
into the examination. I see little advantage in the introduction of this novelty. A vivd voce 
examination, if it is not thorough, is generally mischievous, and the large number of 
candidates makes it difficult to socuro a thorough examination. 

224. Middle English schools have increased from 113, with 5,316 pupils, to 124 with 
6,297 pupils. Baboo Bfioodcb Mookerjee writes :—“ Many of these sohools aro not looked on 
favourably by the district officers. Tho smattering of English which they teach, however 
valuable in the eyes of tho people, is evidently ottensive to those visitors who must shudder 
at the murder of English grammar too often perpetrated in them. 1 cannot help thinking, 
however, tliat the theory of these schools, in which English is taught as a language only, and 
air other suhjocts in tho pimils’ mother-tongue, is the most corroot theory of middle sohools for 
this country. But as yet the theory has not been generally accepted, and the schools are not 
much in favour. 

225. Of the minor scholarship examination, tho Inspector writes :—“ Burdwan seems to 

J>e the strongest in some of its schools of this class; Miduapore comes next, and Ilooghly 
stands third; Beorbhoom and Bankoora follow at some distance. I must say that the result in 
Hoogbly are disappointing. Oonsidering its advantageous position, Hooghly ought to do 
bettor thau the other districts.” , 
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226. Presibenct Division.—M iddle veniacular aohools have iuGreased by three with 

239 pupils. The 24-Perguuua8 have fallen off, Nuddea and Jessore are stationary, and 
Murshedabad shows an increase. In quality, as tested by the vernacular scholarship 
examination, there is a general falling away In throe districts; but Murshedabad, the fourth, 
shows considerable improvement. , 

227. Middle English schools show an increase of one only, and a loss of nine pupils. 
There is a very fair advance in Murshedabad; Nuddea and the 24-Pergdana8 are nearly 
’stationary ; in Jessore three schools have been closed and three others raised a class. Of the 
course in middle English schools, aud the standard of the minor scholarship examination, 
Mr. Geuxett writes• 

“ The state of middle English schools is such as to cause groat anxiety. There is, 
I think, a Rowing desire in the villages for somo ao(^uaintanco with the English language, 
and I believe that Sir Richard Temple rightly estimated this desire when he instituted the 
new lower Anglo-vernaoular soholarsliip examination against the advice of educational 
officers. At present, however, the amount of English taught in these middle schools is very 
small, and the quality the poorest. I believe one remedy lies in raising the standard of the 
minor scholarship examination. If this were done, the better schools among them would 
improve, and the inferior schools would teach the now lower course. At present the merest 
smattering of English is required. I would require in future that Euclid, history, and 
geography should be taught in English instead of in Bengali. The large English depart¬ 
ment of the Calcutta normal school lost a largo number of pupils from the dissatisfaction 
caused by the selection of Bengali geographies aud histories instead of English books for 
this examination. The reports for Nuddea and Jessore Loth question the wisdom of the 
present system of marks in this examination. It is pointed out that while a minimum num¬ 
ber of marks in each subject is required of a candidate in the higher or entrance examina¬ 
tion, a candidate in the lower or pi-oparatory examination is only required to make up an 
aggregate of marks in all subjects together. Whatever may bo ihouglit of the merits of 
tliese two very different systems of marking, there can bo hardly any doubt that it would be 
better that the same system should be followed in the two examinations. At present boys 
often almost wholly neglect one subject or other iu the lower examination, to find themselves 
greatly hampered by the neglect in reading for the higher exomiuatiou.” 

228. Caixuitta.—T here are one Qoveruraeut and four aided vernacular schools with 1,958 
pupils. The Government school is the Bengali department of the model school (the so-called 
“patshala”) attached to the normal school. It was opened in 1840, in oouueotion with the 
old Hindu college. An English department of the same “ patshala” was opened in 1865. 
The Bengali department suffered a loss of pupils during the year: its number fell from 
549 to 512, owing to rumours of its abolition. The ordinary vernacular scholarships are 
not given to students from Calcutta schools, but at the examiuation for foui- scholarships and 
five free studentships tenable iu the Hindu or Haro schools, this school won two of the 
former and three of the latter. 

229. The middle English schools of Calcutta are more uumorous. There are two 
Government schools, the English department of the attached “ patshala,” and the Collinga 
branch school, nine aided sohools, all under Christian management, and 22 unaided. Owing 
to the rumour above mentioned, the number of boys in the English department of the 
Government model sohool fell from 384 to 282. Mr. Garrett describes the origin of this 
school as follows :—“ It was opened in 1865 as an extension of the old English traiping 
class, to afford the latter a practising school. Gradually class after class has been’opened in 
connexion with this department for botany, physios, chemistry, gymnastics, and drawing, 
and frequent wishes have been expressed that a dass teaching the University entrance course 
should be added. All these expenses were paid from the fees of the two departments of the 
model sohool, amounting to Rs. 13,470. The latest extension is a music class, for which the 
school is indebted to the generosity of Rajah Surendra Mohun Tagore, mus. doc., who has 
presented both a teacher aud a harmonium. This is already stirring up eraulatiou in 
Dacca and elsewhere.” 

230. Of the 34 boys who went up to the minor scholarship examination from this 
sohool, five held the first places in the whole list of candidates for the Presidency 
division, one of them winning also the Viziauagram scholarship for surveying, which has 
now gone to the school four times consecutively. These minor scholarships are paid from the 
surplus funds of the patshala. 

281. Rajshahye Division.— I will now quote Mr. Clarke’s remarks in explanation 
of the decrease in the number of vernacular schools from 199 with 8,197 pupils to 142 with 
6,871 pupils. 

“ These figures show a great falling off in the middle vernacular schools! This is due 
to two causes—that some sohools which last year were classed as middle have aow^ 
under Hia Honor the Lieutenant-Governor’s minute establishing intermediate sohools, classed 
themselves as intemediate, and are returned in the present annual report amojig the 
primary. By a tedious analysis of the return^ I make out that 24 sohools containing 
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1,513 boys returned Idst year as middle are included in the primary class this year. I have 
also transferred, as above stated, 13 schools containing 226 ooys in the Darjeeling district; 
but 1 think it highly probable that Bhoodeb Baboo must have transferred these last year 
similarly. Secondly, the direct competition of 'the primary schools is emptying the lower 
classes of the middle vernacular schools. By going to the patshala instetS of to the 
corresponding lower class in the vernacular soholai'ship school, the little boy pays smaller 
fees and gains besides the chance of a primary scholarship. It is true that ^e vernacular 
scholarship returns of the division show that there has been during the year under report 
no falling olt in the number of candidates or of posses, still I doubt whether diverting the 
mass of the lower classes in our middle vernacular schools into the patsholas (where the 
teaching generally must be inferior) has been a step forward. 

“Under our present system in nearly every village where there is a large middle 
vernacular school the Magistrate places a patshala, or a cluster of patshalas, in the 
neighbourhood. The difference between the teaching in the lower classes of a middle 
vernacular school and in those of a patshala is so small that in the new classification 
proposed by the Government of India it is intended to overlook it altogether. The old plan 
of Mr. li. Martin, who caused middle vernacular schools to keep an attached patshala (in 
place of their three lowest classes), was, I think, very preferable to our present one; the cost 
to Gov(>mment of tlie extra patsliala, or cluster of patshalas, was saved. The discipline (and 
regularities of uttendunce) at the attached patshala was very superior to that at small separate 
patshalas, and the sharp boys were naturally pushed on from the attached ])at8h8la into the 
school. Under our present plan we see a largo middle vernacular school reduced to its 
first three classes nearly in a laige house, and a few yards olTa patshala crowded into a shed, 
and in some cases sitting at a different hour from the school, so that the same teacher who 
teaches a lower class in the school atone hour may teach a cerresponding class in the patshala 
at another hour. But I must not enlarge on this topic, as I have laid the question fully 
before the Director of, Public Instruction, who tolls me that, after consulting the other 
Inspectors, he is of opinion that the Magistrates and District Gom'mittoes must be left to 
place the patshalas at their best discretion in each case.” 

232. In the vernaoular seholnrship examination “ Pubna stands first by far, and is 
about on a level with Purreedpore. Pubna was in the old Dacca Educational circle. Then 
follow Bogra and Uuugpore; afterwards liajshahyo. But, making allowances for differences 
of area, after Pubna should be reckoned Bogra, Kajshahye, andMaldah; tlien liungpore and 
Julpaiguri. Exco])t.ing Pubna, education is in a backward stage in this division as compared 
with its stage in the I’resideney and lJa(!ea divisions. This backwardness is due as a 
whole lo the general backwardness and remoteness of many of the disfrids. Over a large 
area in the north the Hindu population is not pure Hindu, but of Koooh extraction, 
and much less advanced in civilization than the Hindus of Central Bengal. Another 
difficulty has h(»ou that hitlierto there has never boon a normal school for pundits any¬ 
where in Nortli Bengal. Clonsequently, in Diuagepore there ore hardly any good pundits, 
and in Euugpore the pundits are all foreigners. This means that a second-rate normal 
school pundit, who cannot find employment on lis. 12 to lis. ID in Dacca or Hooghly, 
consents to serve in Itnngporo on lls. 2D. The price of pundits necessitating a high cost 
for all middle schools, operates, of course, very largely to restrict the spread of middle 
education. 

“ This difficulty will, I hope, shortly vanish, Government having sanctioned a normal 
school for pundits at liungpore, now about to be opened.” Tliis sanction, however, has since 
been withdrawn, and the proposal is for the present abandoned. 

233. The number of middle English schools has increased from 42 to 51, and that of 
scholars from 2,266 to 2,458. The Inspector describes the state of middle English educa¬ 
tion as very backward throughout the division:— 

“Few natives of the district pass the University Entrance examination; there is 
consequently throughout the divisiou (except the neighbourhood of the Pudda) a deficiency 
in competent teachers. The schools are few and, with very few exceptions, educationally 
unsatisfactory; so that they are badly attended, and the peo^e are reasonably not disposed to 
set up other like schools. Even a small acquaintanoe with English is worth money, and the 
people of the Ilajshahye division will send their children to a good English school williagly, 
and do so whore such a school is offered them. 

“ 1 would suggest that the District Committee be authorized, out of their nant-in-aid 
allowances, to set up at any sub-divisional station a Government middle school,, either 
middle English or middle vernacular at their discretion, to be directly managed by the 
sub-divisional officer under their orders. Such schools would cost Government nothing 
extra; in place of an unsatisfhetory grant-in-aid school we should have a Government 
sohool, and should have comparatively litte difficulty in finding competent teachers. Sudi 
Schools would, in short, resemble the board schools in England.” 

234 . Tested by the miuot scholarship examination, Pubna is iar ahead, then comes 

Bajshsbye, then liungpore. ^ 
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23fi.' Daixja Division.— Middle vemaciilar schools have increased from 268 to’ 281, 
and tileir pupils from 11,864 to 12,862. Dr. Itobson writes:— 

“ ^e station vernacular schools arc iwually far ahead of all others, and there is the 
same rivalry among them with regard to the vernacular examination as there is among the 
zillah Schools with regard to the entrance. Two of these station vernaoulai*8choolS“the 
Dacca Model and the Mymensingh llardinge school—are Dovornraent. institutions; the 
others are grant-in-aid schools. At the last examination the Mymensingh Uordinge school, 
which sent up 24 candidates, all of whom passed, eight of them being in the first division, 
topk the lead. Tho Comillah vernaciular school is not worthy to be classed along with the 
others; it has an inferior set of teachers who have been selected by tho managers for other 
reasons than competency. The Deputy Inspector has done his best to introduce a better 
state of things, but hie efforts have been stoutly resisted by tho Managing Committee.” 

The Inspector may be reejuested to apply the rules for the appointment of vernacular 
masterships to the teachers of this school. 

236. Tested by tho examination for scholarships, middle vernacular education has not 
made any remarkable advance during the year, h’urreedpore has done much better, and 
Backorgungo much worse, than in tho previous year. 

237. There are five Government vernacular schools in the division, established as pioneer 
Bchools. One of these is at Gopalgunge, in Fiirreedpore, amongst a population of Chandak, 
who are entirely indifferent to education of any kind. One or two good patshalas 
would seem to be ranch more suited than a middle vernacular school to the requirements of 
people of this class. Of the throe Govoniinent schools in Backergunge, Dr. Robson says 
that they are doing nothing which could not be just ns well done by patshalas at one-fifth of 
the cost. Two of them are in the island of Dukhin Shabaspore, and the third at the old 
mart of Backergunge. lie supports the Deputy Inspector’s proposal “to establish patshalas 
at these places, and to transfer the model schools to populous viljages, where they will 
become really good vernacular schools, and in a proper sense models to the aided schools 
of the district. 

238. “ The circle schools continue to flourish. As the circle pundits are regularly paid 
and have no meddlesome committees of management to deal with, men of high qualifioations 
are eager to servo in that capacity.” 

239. The total of middle English schools has risen from 115 with 7,018 pupils to 134 
with 7,965 pupils. The Dacca European and Eurasian school, lately aided, contained 
58 pupils—34 boys and 26 girls. In res^met of race, 12 were Europeans, 40 Eurasians, and 
6 .Aounenians; in respect of religion, 26 wore Protestants, 26 Romanists, and six of the 
Armenian Church. 

240. Judged by tho minor scholarship examination, Dacca and Mymensingh stand first, 
then Baokorgimge and Furreedporo; lastly, Tipperah. 

241. I append Dr. Robson’s remarks on the minor scholarship standard and the teach¬ 
ing of English in middlo schools:— 

“ Minor scholarships are tenable for two years. This term was probably fixed upon under 
the idea that boys might reasonably bo expected to be ready to appear at the entrance within 
two years after passing tho minor examination. If this was the case there has been a serious 
eiTor in the calculation. Those who have passed the minor examination are found to be so 
deficient in their knowledge of English that they are never a.dmittod into the sorrf)nd glass 
of the zillah or collegiate school; only a few exceptionally clever boys ore found qualified 
for tho third class, the great majority being put into the fourth. 

“ This state of things appears to- indicate that there is something radically defective 
about tho teaching of Eu^ish in our middlo soboola. It must be allowed that a considerable 
proportion of the teachers are men of inferior qualifications, but no charge of inoompetenoy 
can be urged against the teachers of the better class of minor schools who carry off the 
scholarships. The fact is that in middle schools English is taught under conditions which 
appear to have been framed expressly for the puipose of making tho attainment of a high 
stwdard impossible. 

“ In the minor scholarship course English is thrust into the background, history and 
geography and mathematics all being taught and examined through the vernacular. In 
fact, more importance is attached to such subjects as chemistry and botany than to English, 
as appears from the marks assigned. While the course of study followed in lower classes 
of zilbih schools is purposely fixed with a reference to the requirements of the entraboe, 
whioh is the great goal aimed at by English schools of every class, that laid down 
for middle schools appears to have been framed so os to have as little refereuoe to the entrance 
as possible. 

” Tho only effectual remedy for the low standard of English in our middle sohools gwill 
be the assimilation of the minor coarse to that read in the third class of zillah and oollegiatd 
schools. A thorough-going measure of this sort is urgently needed, for at present middle and 
higher English schools do not fit into each other a| they ought to do.” 
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‘242. OHirrAGOi<ro Division.—M iddle vemaoular education has made little or no 
progress during the year; the number of schools in the two districts having fallen from 40 
to 35, and the number of pupils from 1,662 to 1,511. Many schools have been reduced a 
class in the present returns. ' 

243. The following remarks are applicable to both Dacca and Chittagong divisions :— 

“ The employment of incompetent teachers by the managers of middle schools is one 

of the chief impediments in the path of progress. They are very seldom qualified to form n 
correct opinion with regard to the competency of a teacher, and in some oases they do not 
hesitate to sacrifice the interests of the school to those of a relative or dependant. There are 
many schools in this circle into which incompetent teachers have crept somehow or other in 
the post, while many fully qualified normal school pundits have been unable to find employ¬ 
ment. Unless things ore very bad indeed in a school, to insist on the dismissal of a teacher, 
who has been allowed to blunder on unmolested for several years, has an appearance of hard¬ 
ship ; and the question of a particular teacher’s competency is one on which different people 
may have thought differently. Ilowever incompetent a teacher may be, his removal is 
generally an unpopular measure, for an incompetent teacher may be a very agreeable 
neighbour oven when ho is not related to some of the leading men .of the village. 

“ The rules for the examination of candidates for masterships in vernacular schools 
recently issued by the Director of Public Instruction, will do away with all our difficulties 
about incompetent teachers, and will indirectly operate to remove many of the financial evils 
of aided schools. So long as certificated teachers are to be had, ill-qualified men will not 
have a chance of getting into the educational service at all. The same rules afford a conve¬ 
nient means of gradually weeding out the ill-qualified teachers already employed; for if the 
competency of any teacher is called in question, he may be called upon to prove it by passing 
the examination. Upon a matter like this it is of great imi)ort.ance to have some definite 
tlovornment rule to appeal to, for the managers of schools are apt to think that they ore dealt 
with in an arbitrary manner when they are ordered to appoint properly-qualified teachers 
with the notice that in case the injunction is disregarded, the school bills will be stopped.” 

244. The nimiber of middle English schools has risen from 24, with 1,207 pupils, 
to 26, with 1,345 pupils. In most of them the English department is subordinate to th«? 
vernacular. In a school of 50 boys perhaps 12 or 15 learn English,—an arrangement suited 
to the circumstances of many places in Eastern Bengal. 

The results of the last minor scholarship examination were somewhat better than those 
of the year before. 

245. Patna Division. —The number of middle vornaoulnr schools has advanced from 
91, with 4,123 pupils, to 103, with 4,934. In these latter figures are included 18 patshalas 
which sent pupils to the examination ; and the number of true middle schools has fallen 
from 91 to 85, of which 46 are Government schools and 16 aided. The loss has been 
amongst unaided schools, of which there are now 23. 

246. The results of the vernacular scholarship examination were fair, and spoke 
well for the quality of the education given, most especially in the districts of Gya and 
Rhahabad. The Inspector, however, deplores the unprogressive character of education of 
this class. The orders of Government are that Hindi is to be regarded as the vema- 
culax of Behar, and to be taught in all middle scliools attended by Hindus, who are further 
required,' by a raoent letter of Government, to write tbeir answers at the aoholarship 
examinations in that eharaoter. But except in the districts of Gya aud Chumporun, where 
there is a strong feeling in favour of Hindi, it has been found most difficult to carry out 
these orders. In most districts the majority of Hindus who care for vemaeulax education 
jtrefer Hindustani, and have no regard for Hindi beyond the rudimentary education of the 
patshalas. In Raruu indeed every middle school, iucludigg even the Government schools, 
taught Hindustani only; tho local authorities being of opinion that to enforce Hindi would 
he practically to empty the schools. Tho recent order enjoining the use of the Hindi 
idiaracter in tho examination fell on the district like a thunderbolt, aud it was autioiputed 
that hardly a boy would puss the examination. It was afterwards understood, however, that 
the Kaithi, equally with the Nagri character, would be accepted; and most of tho sohqolboys 
have at some time or other learnt Kaithi. Tho latter eharaoter, though most widely spread, 
has been much neglected by the educated classes: amongst other olasses its use is almost 
universal, but it has gradually become iU adapted for literary purposes. Its recognition by 
the'Govemment will go far to restore it in public estimation; and the efforts of the Inspector 
have been directed towards its improvement and its adaptation to the purposes of elementary. 
schools. 

247. The question of sohool-books is much more intrioate, Mr. Croft, recognizing the 
difficulty before spoken of, has been aiming «.t a oompromise by the preparation of a series 
of school-books the language of which might be called indiffereuUy Hindi or Urdu, aooording 
tothejcbaraoterin whion it is printed. His proposals are open to the objection that the 
style of school-books so fram^, while ajttempting to conciliate both parties, ■would satisfy 
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neither; that it would not he adopted or recognized as good Hindi by* Brahmins or as’ good 
Urdu by Mussulmans, even by those who could not be described as unduly prejudiced in 
favour of their own tongue. I propose to submit the question shortly to Govemmont. 

248. Middle English schools have iutirejased from with 2,255 pupils, to 50, with 3,011 
pupils, the most rapid development having taken place in Shahabad district* I'atna and 
Bhahabad districts are the most advanced; next come Durbhunga and Gya; while in Sarun 
and Chumparun English education has only just commenced. In Chtlmparun the only 
Jfnglish school is the zillah school; it is now of the middle class, but is striving towards 
the entrance standard. The Mozulferpore schools are described as the least satisfactory in 
the division, chiefly for want of proper supervision. 

249. Bhaciti.pork DivistoN.—Very little progress is shown in vernacul.ar education ; 
tho numbers have advanced from 20 schools and 1,121 pupils to 27 schools and 1,177 pupils. 
The Bhagulpore schools are far tho best; those of Moughyr fared badly in the soholarshij) 
examination, and are generally inferior, owing to tho employment of toaclicrs who have not 
been trained in a normal school. Tho Inspector j)ror)Ose8 to subject tliom to the examination 
tost. Tho Purneah schools were fairly succossful. In the Sonthal Perguunas only two 
schools exist, one of which is inolfieient. 

250. For Bhagulpore, as for Patna division, Mr. Croft proposes, while requiring all 

Hindu candidates to pass tho examination in Hindi, to give extra marks to those who also 
show proficiency in Urdu. • 

251. Middle English schools show a satisfactory increase from 21, with 824 juipils, 
to 30, with 1,120 piquls, the increase being sjuead over all tho districts. The Bhagul})ore and 
Moughyr schools are excellent; those of Ihu'ueah and tho Sonthal Pergunuas moderately 
fair. The Inspector has drawn up a course of study for middle English and vernacular 
schools, wliioh will also exactly regulate the teaching in schools of a lower rank. It consists 
(for vernacular schools) of six classes. Cutting oft' the fifth and sixth, tho course becomes 
that for lower vernacular schools. Again, cutting the third and fourth, it becomes that 
for primary schools; and the standards of the second, fourth, and sixth classes aro those 
of tile jirimary, lower vernacular, and vernacnlar scholarships respectively. The first 
or lowest class is divided into two sc(5tions, tho lowest of which {‘ reading and writing Ivaithi 
manuscript, tables, aud b.azar aud land aoisouuts’) will generally bo confined to primary 
schools. In scliools teaching English (lower Anglo-vernacular and middle English schools), 
English replaces one or other of tlie subjects of each class, so as to adapt tlio course to 
tho scholarsliip standards. At Dm head of Die course there is a seventh class for middlo 
English schools, identical with tho standard of the minor scholarship, a year later than the 
vernacular. Mr. Oroft proposes, amongst other things, to oxcludo English from Die last 
classes (tho first aud socond) of miildle English schools, enforcing tlierein the primary 
scholarship standard only; aud also to assign a minimum pass murk of 30 per cent, in the 
literature paper of either scholarship, English or vernacular. 

252. CiioTA NAorouE Uivisios.—Tlic number of middle vernacular schools has inoreased 
from 30 to 33, aud their pujiils from 1,83(5 to 1,97G. Noimal scliools are included by tho 
Inspector under this heading. Mr. Garrett alleges that tho middlo classes, Drat is, tlioso 
who can afl'ord to pay fees, care little for vernacular education, and go to English schools 
■whenever they can. Tlie middlo vcrn.acular schools are attended by tho same classes as the 
patslialas. An excoiition is made in tlib cose of the Uhaihasa model sohool, to which tho 
llo hoys eagerly go, in hope of ohluiniug primary teachorships or posts in the local service 
of Govemmont. Manbhoom and Siughhoom aro tho most advanced in education of .this class. 
The otlior two districts made fair progriess. 

253. Mr. Garrett enumerates three causes of tho soanty success of vernacular schools. 
The first is the inolficioncy of the teachers, most of whom are “ iuferior Behari Laias, wlio know 
little but the rules of Sanskrit grammar ajqiliod to tho Hindi of rremsugar or llamayana. Whoa 
we have teachers wlio can oll'er their pujiils a better return for their money, Dio vernacular 
schools will shore the popularity of tho English scliools;’’ At present the pupils are mostly 
hauiyas, who como to learn only what will serve Diom in tho bazar, and have no caro for tho 
scholarship course. Secondly, there is a want, especially in Lohardugga, of piouoor or model 
schools. Tho present grant-in-aid rules, amply liberal for Dacca or Burdwan, oll’er no 
imiuoements to tho people of those districts to set up aided schools. And it certainly seems 
vain to oil'er scholarships for tho enooui-agemont of primary instruction, without opening scliools 
in which they may be hold. Thirdly, “ tlio greatest want of all is that of good soliool-hooks. 
Mr. Croft is doing much to improve the quality of the existing Hindi school-books in Bohar, 
and to make them cheaper in price, as well as to provide books on such subjects as phyijioal 
geography which do not yet exist. But the question is, “will these improved aud new 
books suit Chota Nagpore In Manbhoom there is no such difficulty. There the language 
is Bengali all W universally. But it seems still doubtful whether Hindi or Bengali wdl 
ultimately he the language of the other districts. Already Bengali encroaches far into 
Hozareebagh and along the western banks of the Subariiarekha. The vornaoular is c), 
medley of the two languages, tho people very generally asking to bo taught Bengali as tfaeir 
mother-tongue, and Hindi as the language of tho courts and as current farther we^t. lu 
this country many of the Bengali manuscript boqjcs are written in tho Nagri character, and 
Hindi manuscripts in the Bengali character. In Singbhoora the language spoken by the 
Hindoos is much more nearly allied to Urya than to Bengali or Hindi, but the weights aud 
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measures used in bazat tronsactions are generally Bengali, and it seems probable that Bengali 
influence will encroach much more from the north-east.” Mr. Garrett also doubts whether, 
even though Hindi be recognized as the vernacular, the Behar school-books will not oontain 
too great an Urdu element. ' 

254. Tlhe middle English schools number 21, with 1,208 pupils, an increase of three 
schools and 65 pupils. Also the Singbhoom zillah school has been raised to the higher class. 
In tliis district there is now only one middle English school; the other three districts have 
each from six to eight, Hazareebagh having added two during the year. There is a foil! 
increase of pupils in the Manbhoora and Hazareebagh schools, but a decrease of nearly 100 in 
Lohardugga, chiefly afl'eoting the German Mission School in Ranchi. 

255. Orissa Division. —The number of middle vernacular schools has increased by 
three, but the number of pupils remains the same. There are now 42 schools with 1,541 
pupils. This is clearly not a case of loss of pupils from a new classification. In the opinion 
of the Joint-Inspector “the middle vernacular course has not much attraction for either the 
middle or the lower classes. I’atshala education is considered to be enough by aU who do 
not aspire to Government service or to rise above the sphere of their parents; and as aided 
patsholas are generally to be found in and about villages where there are middle vernacular 
schools, the latter do not gain much in numerical strength. • * * Our middle vernacular 
schools are frequented by those only who have no cheap aided patsholas in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and who seek vernacular education, not as an end, but as a means to enable them to 
prosecute English studios.” The Commissioner of Orissa has taken a step which may 
nave the effect of making those schools more sought after. Ho has determined, in filling up 
the lower appointments in Government offices, to give preference in all practicable cases to 
passed vernacular scholars over hangers-on about the courts.. This course has often been 
recommended to the notice of district officers, but generally with little or no effect. And 
yet it would seem natural to suppose that the sound vernacular education which our middle 
schools generally give lyould make a youth more fitted, rather than less fitted, for the intelli¬ 
gent performance of duties which are within the powers of a less educated man. 

256. The Joint-Inspector puts forward three suggestions for the advancement of 
vernacular education :— Firstly, to increase vernacular scholarships tenable in the newly-opened 
survey and medical schools; secondly, to assimilate the course in the lower classes of middle 
schools to that of patshalas; and thirdly, to aid no patshola where there is a middle vernacular 
school. On the last of those three proposals he especially insists, heroin agreeing with 
Mr. C. B. Clarke. 

267. Middle English schools have advanced from 15, with 885 pupils, to 17 with 
1,007 pupils. The increase is not really so great, but is due to the inclusion of two schools 
which last year were differently classed. Cuttack is by for the most advanced district in 
English education, but Bolasore shows signs of improvement. In vernacular education, 
all the three districts of the division are much on a level. 

258. Higher English Schools. —For convenience, the figures given in paragraph 198 
are repeated;— 


IIiaiTKB BcnooiiS. 


kvhoolfi. 

PllpilB. 

^hoolfl. 

I’upili. 

OoTPrnment 


44 

11,447 

45 

11,962 

Aided 


81 

8,613 

85 

9,550 

Private 


41 

10,770 

43 

11,027 

. 

Total 

... 166 

30,800 

178 

82,529 


The increase of one in Government schools is due to the raising of Singbhoom zillah 
school to the higher class. Of aided schools, the Jamalpore railway school, which teaches 
the middle standard, was wrongly included in the higher class in the district returns. The 
increase is really of three schools. 

259. The Government resolution on the report of last year raised the question—what 
proportion of the pupils in higher schools could 1^ included in the upper stage of instruction P 
In a previous paragraph 1 have pointed out that the proportion is 20 per cent, in all schools of 
this class. It will now be convenient to separate the figures for the three classes of sohools. 
Government, aided, and private. They are here given :— 


or Sciiooi.9. 


P»Bc*iiTio* or rvpiM nr in* 

Upper •tage. Hiddle Btsgs. Lower A. Lover d. 



Government ... i.. 

... ... 22 

50 

23 

6 


Aided ... ... 

17 

44 

30 

9 

** 

Private ... ... 

••t 21 

48 

22 

10 


The Govemmdnt schools are, of course, the most advanced. It is somewhat unexpected to 
find that private schools are much ahead of aided schools; many of the latter class, I fear, 
are inoflioiontfy conducted, and maintained—not to supply any local demand, but to increase 
•the dignity of the zemindar who supports the school. When the entrance class, in such 
schools always weak, disappeats altogether, one or two |from ising boys are bribed to desert 
other sohools by the offer of free board or of a scholarship, and in this way the school occasion¬ 
ally managres to pass a candidate. Such /lohools are, of course, not to be oonfotmded with 
strong unaided spools like those to he found at Daooa and elsewhere, where the demand for 
highw education is large and genuine. 
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2G0. The expenditure upon higher schools is compared in the following table 

_ „ 1870-76. 

HIOSSB. SfiWOftTJI. ^ ' ^ 

State funds. 

Government school .. ... • 1,22,707 

Aided „ . 61,728 

Total. ’ 
8.68,K56 
1,96,619 

State faniii. 
1,17,104 
64,087 

Total. ' 
8,63,428 
2,16,484 

Total ... 1,74,136 

6,65,016 

1,71,191 

6,79,912 


. These figures are satisfactory enough. Additional schools have been aided during the 
year, but yet the expenditure upon all schools of the higher class shows a decrease of nearly 
Es. 3,000, while the expenditure from local sources has increased by nearly Es. 28,000. 

In Government schools the total annual,cost per head was a little over Es. 30, of which 
the State paid under Its. 10. In aided schools the cost was nearly Es. 22, of which the State 
paid Es. 5.^. 

261. The following table shows the results of the entrance examination for each Com¬ 
missioner’s division:— 


General Distribution List of Entranee Candidates. 


DlBTBlCTB. 

Number 

tit 

oaiididatos. 

Schools that 
sent 

candidatos. 

Schools that 
passed 
aucoossful 
caudidates. 

CiNIUDATBe P*89BD Ilf 

Total. 

• 

First 

division. 

Rccood 

divuion. 

Third 

division. 

Burdwan Division. 



40 

27 

24 

63 

84 

120 

Fresidnucy ,, . 



46 

29 

0 

69 

29 

07 

Calcutta ... . 


453 

83 

22 

89 

60 

38 

113 

Aajshabyo Divislun . 


108 

14 

8 

8 

10 

7 

20 

Datm . 


363 

16 

11 

10 

48 

S3 

90 

Chifcti^ong „ . 


80 

4 

2 

1 

8 

8 

7 

Fatim . 


b6 

8 

6 

1 

11 

9 

81 

Bhaffulporo ,, . 


61 

7 

5 

1 

10 

7 

18 

Chota Nagporo w 


IB 

6 

4 


1 

7 

8 

Orifiaa •> .. 


87 

4 

3 

1 • 

4 

3 


Fnvttto studeutH and teachers. 


36 



1 * 

0 

8 

4 

Total 


1,819 

175 

116 

90 

804 

172 

UHl 


262. It will bo observed that 175 schools sent candidates to the entrance examination, 
while the total number of higher schools entered in the departmental returns has been shown 
above to be 173. It is not to be supposed, however, that all schools nominally of the 
higlier class actually sent candidates to the examination. The reasons why the number of 
schools in the above table exceeds, rather than falls short of, the number of recorded schools, are 
firstly, that a few private schools of the higher class do not furnish returns to this deport¬ 
ment ; and secondly, that candidates oooasionally appear from schools that are classed in our 
returns as middle English. A forward boy, after passing the minor scholarship examination, 
continues to read for the Entrance Examination in his own school. Sometimes he passes, but 
the oharaotor of the school is not necessarily changed by his success. 

263. The foregoing table shows that 116 schools teach effectively the Entrance standard. 

It also shows that amongst all the candidates that appeared, 31 per cent, passed. The 

subjoined table shows how much greater the percentage of success was amongst Government 
schools than amongst any other class. It was before seen that private schools had more 
pupils in the upper stage of instruction than aided schools; it now appears that those pupils 
ore also more effectively taught. 

University Entrance Examination. , 


December 1876. 

Number 
of ' 
schools. 

Numl>er 

of 

candidates. 


NU BB 
ME 

VabsED IB 


Poroentage 

of 

Muucess. 

First 

division. 

Rccoud 

division. 

Third 

division. 

Total. 

Government schools . 

47 

767 

4R' 

1.56 

81 

286 

87*8 

Ptivato schools (aided) . 

71 

360 

8 

04 

25 

87 

249 

Private schools (unaided) . 

67 

676 

33 

94 

68 

180 

281 

Bohoolmastcrs . 


7 



1 

1 

14'S 

Private studeotB .. 


»» 

1 


2 

8 

10‘S 

Total 

176 

i,sni 

90 

804 

172 

666 

31*1 


Besides English, the Entrance candidates from Bengal took up niue languages, 
number that took each of these for the last two years is shown below :— 


The 


Xstin 

Suiafcrit 

Arabic 

Fertian 

Bengali 

Urdu 

Hindi 

Uryn 

Armeninn 


Totftl 


Pecember 


December 


264. 


1874. 

1876. 

62 

64 

984 

1.058 

33 

24 

20 

33 

628 

642 

60 

62 

22 

30 

14 

14 

4 

0 

1,717 

1,818 

m below. 

It will ai 


how 


few are the Muhammadan oandidates that advance to this stage of education, and how small 


isoovnABX 

niSTBironov. 
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tho proportion of those who succeed. The comparative success of the Christian candidates 
is doubtless largely due to the advantage possessed by those whose native tongue is English. 



Number of 

, NCUBBB rXMKII IN 






Total. 

• 

caiididatoii. 

First 

Second 

Third 

r 


division. 

division. 

divibiun. 


♦ 

Hiedas . 

J,C.S7 

70 

277 

157 

604 ' 

MnhammadBns. 

85 

3 

14 

4 

21 

ClirUlians . 

73 

16 

11 

» 

36 

Broliini.sts ... . 

16 

1 

. 

1 

2 

Tlioists ... . 

7 


2 

1 

3 

Others . 

1 





Total 

1,81‘J 

W 

804 

172 

666 


205. Tho failure of the candidates at this examination, compared with that of the 
previous year, when 41 per cent, of the candidates passed, and from Q-overnment sohools 51 
per cent., has been the subject of a separate report. The failure was ascribed by my prede¬ 
cessor, Jirxtly, to novelty in tho stylo of tho English examination; secondly, to the laxity of 
which headmasters were guilty in promoting unlit boys to tho upper classes of schools. His 
Honor was unwilling to assign much importance to the first of those causes; but it is never¬ 
theless true that the University returns of the last examination sliow a huge and rapid 
increase in the number of failures in English. Comparing it with the other fatal subject, 
mathematics, while 980 candidates failed in tho latter, as many as 1,270 Mled in tho former. 
In tho previous year, the number of those who were rejected in mathematics was greater than 
those who failed in English. Tho unusual sucooss, noticed above, of English-speaking boys 
may also be taken as an indication tliat tho questions upon points of common idiom and 
expression suited them better thau tho general body of native candidates. 

266. But it is unquestionable that tho second of the causes pointed out by Mr. Woodrow, 
namely, improper promotion, has for some years past inflicted serious injury upon the 
schools. The Government has accordingly ruled that the minor scholarship standard shall 
henceforward be considered as that of the third class of an elUcient higher school, and that 
all candidates tor promotion to tho second class of a Government school shall pass that exami¬ 
nation as the necessary condition. Arrangements for tho carrying out of these orders are 
now being considerod. 

267. Junior Sidwlarships .— Tl>c following table gives the distribution of tlie junior scholar¬ 
ships awarded in January 1K76, on the re.sults oi the hlntrauce examination hold in the previous 
month. Tho number of scliolarships annually available is 150, but during the year under 
report, in consequence of two candidates from tho same school having obtained equal marks, 
one scholarship was divided into two, and awarded to these candidates. Tho total number 
of scholars was thus brought up to 151. Of these 43 took I’sychology, 103 took Chemistry, 
and five joined the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency College. Studonts ai-e no 
longer admissible to the Medical College after passing the Entrance, tho authorities having 
decided that the standard of admission should bo raised to the First Arfs courso. One 
hundred and twenty-eight of tho scholars elected to hold their scholarships in Government 
colleges, 19 in aided colleges, and four in private colleges (unaided). 


Distribution list of Jtinior Scholarships, 1870. 


Commissiohbe'b Uivibiob. 

First irrjide 

bciiobireltipK, 
Kii. 2 g n 
mouth. 

Second grade 
scliolarships, 
]C<4. in u 
mouth. 

Tliird ffrado 

scholarstiipH, 
if) n 
month. 

Total. 

% 

Number of scholarslnp^hulders 
who pti>>Med the iCntruiice 
cxoniiuation 

First 

Division. 

Second 

Division. 

Third 

Division. 

Kurdwan Division . 

3 

C 

JC 


IS 

7 


. 

7 

6 

10 

23 

23 



Vn'sidi'ncy Divibiou. 

. 

8 

1.3 

21 

9 

12 


liaj.sbiihyH ditto . 

. 

3 

9 

12 

3 

8 

1 

Dacca ditto 


7 

15 

22 

10 

11 

1 

('hittagODg: ditto ... 

...... 

1 

4 

6 

1 

3 

1 

Fiitiiu ditto . 

' 

0 

12 

18 

1 

7 

10 

Dhaugulporo ditto . 

.. 

8 

8 

11 

1 

10 


Oribbtt ditto . 


4 

4 

8 

i 

4 

3 

Ohota Nagpore ditto . 

. 

2 

4 

0 



6 

Total 

10 

46 

95 

161 

87 

62 

22 


I append extracts from the divisional reports. 

268. Burdwan Division.— The number of sohools is seven Government, 31 aided, and 
eight unaided, or 46 in all, attended by 7,227 pupils. There has been an increase of three private 
Bcnools.'' ■ The seven Government schools aro reported to be “ all excellently ofiicered and 
'well oondueted.” Some of tho aided and j rivate sohools were doing as well as Second class 
sillah schools. Commenting on the general failure of Entrance candidates,. Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mookwjee says“ Bengah Entrance candidates, whose range of English reading cannot 
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. be very extensive, will never be really up to examinations in English* idiom and Mammar 
of the kind they were tested by last year; such tests should, I think, be reserved for the 
higher examinations. In fact, the standard of examination in English was not the same 
last year that it was in preceding years. Otherwise, as our teachers hero remained muoli 
the same for several years, and their teaohing powers ore not in the least abated, the failure 
of last year would indeed be unaccountable.’" 

869. The number of students in the Hooghly collegiate school* ^vanoed from 
^38 to 456 ; the expenditure upon the school amounted to Rs. 22,520, of which lls. 11,533, 
were paid in fees, besides a sum of Rs. 2,948 allowed to Muhammadan students, and subse¬ 
quently credited to the school from the Mohsiu Fund. Of 59 students at the Entrance 
examination, 20 passed—six in the first division, 10 in the second, and four in the third. 

There were also 212 students in the Ilooghly branch school: at the entrance examina¬ 
tion four passed out of 27. 

270. PiiEsiDENcy DivisiOH.—-The number of schools was 47, with 6,778 pupils, being au 
increase of one school and 290 pupils. The 24-P0rguuua8 lost a school by reduction to the 
middle class. In Nuddea district the new Santipore school and the Navadwip mission school 
both succumbed to rivals after a hard fight, involving much waste of money and temper. In 
Jessoro throe middle schools were raised to the higher class, and a new aided school was opened. 

271. Calcutta. —There are many higher class schools in Calcutta that furnish no 
information to the Inspector. The departmental returns show only 20 schools of this classy 
the university returns give 32 that eeut candidates to the entrance examination. The seven 
following schools passed more than 10 candidates each :—the Hindu aud Haro schools, whioli 
head the list with 26 and 27 passed candidates respectively; the schools attached t<> 
,St. Xavier’s OoUego, to the Metropolitan Institution, to its Shampukur branch, to the General 
Assembly’s Institution, aud to the Free Church Institution. 

272. The Hindu and Hare Schools return Government a profit; there are two other 
Government schools, namely, the Anglo-Persiau department of the Mudrasuli and tho school 
department of the Sanskrit College, each of which passed seven candidates. There is only 
one aided school of this class, namely, the St. James’ School, formerly called the Calcutta 
Boys’ School, and ranked as middle. 

273. Rajshahyk Division. —There are now 14 higher schools with 1,848 pupils, 
showing a loss of one school and 39 pupils. The only school that did well in the Entrance 
examination was tho Serajgunge aided school, which passed five candidates, a larger number 
than the six zillah schools together. The Inspector explains wliy tlie zillah schools of 
Rajshahye are inferior to those of the Presidency or Dacca divisions. The head and 
second masters are mostly competent men, but tho lower teachers are as a body very inferior. 
The stations are considered unhealthy and are unpopular ; aud good teachers will not, in foot, 
go to Rungpore or Diiiagcpore on small pay aud with littlo prospects of promotion. 

274. It might bo supposed that the zillah schools would supply natives of the district 
as teachers for tho zillah school. But Mr. Clarke points out that the locally born students are 
mostly to he found in the lower classes ; and that those wlio pass the entrance examination 
are nearly all sons of foreigners—pleaders, officials, and the like. Tho Deputy Inspector of 
Bogra states tliat in the whole district there are ouly three or four men to he found who 
have gained University degrees. Those facts have so important a hearing on the usefiilness 
of the proposed high school at Rungpore, that 1 quote Mr. Clarke’s remarks at length. 

275. After pointing out that only one boy passed the last Entrance examination from 
Rungpore zillah school, and that of 16 boys now in the first class not more tjian 
three will be “ forced” through the next examination, Mr. Clarke goes on : — 

“ The number of boys likely to pass the entrance examination for some years from 
Rungpore and the adjoining districts is littlo greater than the number of junior scholarships 
alroeidy allotted to these districts; the suooessful boys will, as heretofore, take their soholar- 
ships and go to Kislinagurh or Calcutta, where there is a superior teaching staff to any that can 
be kept at Rungpore. A very large proportion of these successful boys are mere foreigners 
in RungiKire, Dinageporo, &o., and do not wish to read in Rungpore very particularly. 

“ The cost of the two First Arts classes in Rungpore will be not less than Rs. 600 per 
month at the lowest. For a quarter of this sum enormous special scholarships (say Rs. 85 per 
month) could be given to every native hoy ol Rungpore, Diuagepore, Bogra, or Jalpaiguri tiiat 
should pass the entrance. With such asoholarship and the new railway any boy who could get 
to the Entrance standard would prefer Kishnagurh or Calcutta to a potty class at Ruugpore. 

“ This, however, would do little to foster high education at Rungpore, os hardly any 
native hoys oan be got up to Entrance. But instead of Rs. 600 a month on the two college 
classes, Rs. 150 a month scholarships for genuine native boys of the district might bo placed 
at the disposal of the District Committee, to he given only to deserving boys in tho thi-ee 
upper classes of tho Rungpore zillah school. This would, at a quarter of the oost, apply an 
Effective stimulus to high education at Rungpore. * 

“ The First Arts masses might he started ten years hence when we have by these m0ana 
got a powerful entrance sohom. Tho whole experience of tho Eduoatiou Department at' 
Gowhatty and elsejvhere is against a sudden jump from a small Entrance school to a Fii^t Arts 
class; the small step from a powerful Entrance school to a First Arts class is tho right method. 

" If Rs. 600 a month or so is expended on a high school at Rungimre, a high sohool 
there will be, possibly with large masses. It will be the business of the two professpBi to 
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keep 1:110 instihition alive; they will influenoe rich zemindars or others to provide fooding 
expense for boys in the classes, and then among their own poor relatives or connections they 

_;iT e _ T\ _ _a _i_i_ _x_i_.1 i. x. xt. . a... .1. 

at these centres to read ect liungporo. How thit would foster high education (native to the 
district) in Bungpore, or encourage it, or lead up to it, I do not see.” 

276, Dacca Division. —In this division tliero are five Government schools, six aided, 
and five private—total Hi schools with 3,871 pupils. It is noticeable that, great as is the 
proportion of Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal, there are only 876 Muhammadans, or less 
than 10 per cent., in higher schools. The five Government scliools passed 55 candidates at 
tlie entrance examination, the six aided schools one candidate, and the five unaided schools 34. 
The remark previously made about tho unsatisfactory character of aided higher class 
schools applies conspicuously to those of Dacca division. In fact, when for tho past three 
examinations the only school that has succeeded in passing a candidate is tho Toghoria school 
immediately facing Dacca, it becomes clear that tho others are higher schools only in name. 

277. The Dacca collegiate school had 421 pupils at the close of the year, the numbers 
having fallen from 487 in the previous year. This was owing partly to the very poor results 
of the entrance examination (only 15 passing out of 59), and partly to tho wretched accom¬ 
modation afforded by the school buildiug, 60 or 70 boys being banished to a godown in a 
corner of the compound. 

. 278. The Burrisal and Mymensingh zillah schools, rivals of many years, are the most 

successful in tho division, and Furoedpore is not far behind them. Two of the three unaided 
schools in the tow'u of Dacca, namely, the Jugannath and the Pogoso schools, still maintain 
their old reputation. The foimer is tho largest school in Eastern Bengal, with 562 pupils. 

279. Dr. llobson explains the comparatively greater success of tho zillah schools over 
the town schools of Dacca by the fact that wliile the entrance classes of the former contains 
only 25 or 30 pupils, those of the latter usually number 80 to 100 boys. Consequently the 
numbers in tho overgrown classes of tho town schools are too large to admit that “ individual 
drill” whicli is jtossible in tho lower o)as.se8 of zillah schools. 

280. Tho Mogultoli private school, tho neighbour and rival of the Comilla zillah 
scihool, is said to bo a badly-managed institution. The Magistrate of Tipperah reports :— 
“ The Mogultoli school receives all tho ill-ooiiditioued and mutinous b(>yB who are debaiTcd 
from attendance at tho zillah scliool, and is a school conducted ou tho worst principles as 
to the disoiplino of the youths attending it” The Inspector adds that “one of its functions 
is to send up boys to the entrance who fail to pass the last examination of the zillah school;” 
a practice that might be checked if such cases, as tliey ocourred, wore reported to the university 
authorities, who would decline to receive candidates that had been elsewhere rejected. Such 
schools, however, cause much amioyauco to well-conducted zillah schools, thoir neighbours, 
and make it sometimes dithcult to maintain discipline. 

281. Chittagong Division. —There are, us in the jirovious year, four higher schools, 
the number of puiiils having risen from 628 to 678. The Chittagong school showed a 
large increase of numbers, due partly to an attempt that was made to amalgamate tho rival 
Albert School with it Four candidates out of six passed tho ontranco examination. 

282. Like tho Mogultoli school at Comilhih, this Albert school is a thorn in the side 
of the Chittagong Government scIkioI. “ The Albert institution has always boon tho refuge 
of those boys who from any cause were dissatisfied with the zillah school. Defaulters, boys 
disapiiointod of class jiromotion, and fugitives from diseijiline, were welcomed to its classes to 
thq groat injury of the Government sdrool.” There are no invested funds, subscriptions, or 
donations, and tho masters divide amongst themsolvos tho foes they colloot. Tho manage¬ 
ment of tho sehool has now been niado over to tho District Magistrate. 

283. Speaking of tho high school which has been sanctioned for Chittagong, the Inspector 
says :—“ Tho high school will jirobably have a fair start, for even if tho six students required do 
not pass the next entrnnet! examination from the schools of tlie district, the number may be 
made up by passed caudidiitos of previous years who have not boon able to pursue their studies 
at Dacoa or Calcutta.” But ho adds that the school wiK attract no foreigners to a district 
reputed unhealthy, and that it must depend entirely ou tho schools of Chittagong for its 
support. The prosjioet is not very encouraging, for in tho past six years only 20 students 
have passed the entrance examination from Chittagong schools. 

284. Of Noakhally school, which for years jiast has been an exotic in the district, 
utilized only by tho strangers from Dacca that Lave been employed about the 'courts, 
Dr. Hobson reports the gratifying fact that pupils belonging to the district now attend it in 
largely-inoreasmg numliers ; such pupils rose in the past year from 61 to 107. 

285. Patna Division. —Tlic^nnmbor of higher schools is nine with 2,101 pwpils, against 
seven with 1,802 pupils. Two middle schools have been raised to the higher class. There is 
a Govemmenfr higher school in five districts, but none in Chumpanm or Durbhunga. The 
middle school in the fonner district will probably be raised to the higher class in a year or two. 

286. Dut of 95 entrance candidates, 21 passed and 74 failed—a proportion much worse 
than tho average of schools examined by the Calcutta University. The Patna collegiate 
Bchoo) did fairly weD, passing 14 candidates out of 33, hut' the other four zillah schools passed 
only six canditbtes out of 35. The same sort of difficulty is felt in Behar as in Eajshahye. 
For the higher posts, namely, the head, second, and third masterships, welLquaMed Bengalees 
can found in ample numbers} natives of Behar who have passed the university examinations 
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can secure much more highly paid employment. The lower post^ on the other hand, sscosniiaT 
are not paid well enough to attract good Bengalis, and they are given to Beharis, whose inbtbvoiiok. 
qualifications are generally inferior to those of men holding corresponding positions in other 
zillah schools. A Behari student who has passed any of the three University Examinations can 
command nearly double the price that prevails in Bengal in any kind of employment; and it 
is of the greatest importance to 8])rcad these qualifications as widely as possible among the 
students of all districts in Bohar. lip to 187U the number of Bengali studbnts in the Patna 
College exceeded that of natives of Behar; from 1874, however, the proportion has been 
inverted, Behari studoiits being to Bengalees in the ratio of about 4 to 3. The college first 
sent candidates to the F. A. and B. A. examinations in 18G7; since that time 94 students 
have passed the former examination and 37 the latter. Considering how large a proportion 
of those successful candidates have boon Bengalees, it becomes clear how very slight has boon 
the effect yet produced hy tbo Patna college in spreading University education among the 
districts of Behar. Tliis could be most effectually done by 8j)euding more money in minor 
and vernacular soholarsLijis, and so increasing the imnibor (tf promising students reading to 
the Entrance standard But as that [)lan could hardly now be proposed, it becomes all the 
more important for the local officers carefully to watch the sillah schools, and by effecting 
such iraprovemonta as are possible in the diseiidiue and teaching, to secure a greater number 
of candidates who])ass the Entrance. Tlie number of students who have passed this examina¬ 
tion from the schools of Patna division sineo 18(i7 is 250, from Bhagulporo division 110. 

Half the latter generally join the Presidetioy College; honoe the number of possible recruits 
for the first-year classes of Patna College since 1807 has been about 300 ; tbo number that has 
actually joined the college witliiu the same period is 27f>. 

287. BH,\(!iif.i’()UK Division. —There is a Oovomraeut higher class school in every 
district, two aided scliools in the Sontlial Perguuualis, and the Mission School at Mongliyr; in 
all 70 schools with 1,090 pupils, showing an advance of 33 pupils only. 

288. The Bhagulporo sillnli school is very large, now numbering 483 pupils; it passed 
nine candidates out of 27 at the Biitraneo e.\'amination. The Mongliyr school, about half the 
size of the former, is exocptionolly good : it ])assed five candidates out of eight. The Purneah 
and Deoghur zillah schools have not been successful; the former district has a bad name for 
climate, and competent men for the lower masterships are diflicult to got: on the other hand, 
tiie Government grant is small, and the number of pupils is not largo enough to supplement it 
effectively by fees. 

Of aidnd schools that at Molieshporo has for yoars enjoyed a grant of Il.s. 85, and has 
never sent a candidate to tlio Entrance examination. Tho Inspector has asked the District 
Committee to enquire into tbo m.'cessity of continuing the jiresont grant. 

289. Chota NAcroRp; Division. —Tlie Singblioom zillah school has boon raised to the 
liigher class: the number of schools is now four, with 550 pupils—an udvauco of 47. The 
Iiispeolor reports,—“ All the zillah schools are under excellent head masters. It was 
projioBod during the year bv Government to raise the ilancbee school to the status of a high 
school, but the local authorities were not in a position to fulfil the conditions required in the 
provision of a certain proportion of tho funds and the enrolment of throe native students 
at least. The sons of tho lai'go zemindars of the district, have not as yet been drawn to tho 
Bcliool.” It has, however, shown very groat improvement. 

Gf 16 candidates from four schools at tho Entrance examination, eight passed. 

290. Orissa Division. —There are 'three Goveniment schools, one of which (Cuttack) 
has now boon raised to the status of a oollogo. There is also a private school at Cutkaok 
that has lately opened Entrance classes. At the last Entrance examination, 37 candidates 
ajipeared from four schools, and eight passed: the Pooroe school passed four boys out of five, 
the Cuttack collegiate school only two out of 19. 


291. SUPERIOR INSTRUCTION.—After passing tho Entrance examination, a 
student may take admission either into a college for general instruction, that is, one alRliatod 
to the University in Arts, or into tlie civil engineering oollogo; or he may join tho pleadership 
class of any college that has a law department attached to it. If ho chooses an Arts college, 
a two years’ course of study leads liim to the first examination in Arts, after passing which 
he may continue his studies for a second period of two years to the examination for the B A. 
degree, or he may join tlie Medical College, or he may, after having attended tho full two 
years’ course of law lectures, present himself for tho pleadership examination prescribed by 
the High Court. The B. A... degree usually terminates the student’s general education; 
a few, however, continue to rend for the M. A. degree, or for honors, in one or other of ^tho 
subjects to which the Arts course iias introduced them. Tho degree of B. A. is also tho 
portal through which a student may advance to that of Bachelor of Daws two years later. 
The subjects of Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering will ho considered further on, under 
the head of “ special instruction.” 

292. Meanwhile, it is of importance to determine approximately what proportion of the 
students of Bengal finish their educational career with entrance into the XTniversity. It is 
satisfaotoiy to find that the number is not very great. Of the 566 students that passed thal 
examination in December 1875, 413 joined the first year classes of Government and aided 
colleges for general education in January 1876, add 49 were admitted into the Engineering 
College in tM following June. In all, therefore, 462 students, or 82 per cent, of tno^ who 
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passed the entranoe examination in 1876, continued their studies in the following year 
in inspected oolleges; to which must be added a large but unknown number of students who 
were admitted into private colleges that furnish no returns, thus possibly raising the pro* 
portion to 90 per, cent. The first examination .’n Arts seldom marks the dose of a student’s 
education. The number of candidates who passed in December 1875 was 112; while 104 
(some few of whom, perhaps, passed in previous years) joined tho third-year classes of general 
colleges in 1870'. The admissions into the Medical College in the following June are 
sufficient to account for the residue. 

293. 'I’he number of Government oolleges which receive matriculated students ana 
carry them through the entire course to the B. A. degree has been increased since last year’s 
report by tho raising of Kishnagurh and Cuttack Colleges to the higher grade. Colleges of 
this class now number six, namely, those of Presidency, llooghly, Dacca, Patna, Kishnagurh, 
and Cuttack. In the last two the fourth-year classes have not yet boon opened. The 
Sanskrit College teaches the full course to the First Arts examination : it has also third-year 
and fourth-year college classes, but the students of those classes learn only Sanskrit in their 
own college, and go daily to the neighbouring Presidency College for instruction in the other 
subjects required for the B A. degree. The throe other Government institutions, namely, the 
Borhamporo College and tho High Schools of Midnaporo and Bauleah, toaoh the First Arts 
course only. 

294. In tho 10 Government Colleges above named, the strength of the classes declined 
from 958 in 1871 to 803 in 1874. In 1875 there was a jiartial reoovor}^ due to reduced 
admissions into the Engineering and Medical Colleges; and the nurahers advanced to 861. 
But for the year under report a slight decline has again to be recorded, the numbers having 
fallen to 838. The admissions into the Engineering College remain much the same as in the 
previous year, while Entrance students are not now admitted into the Medical College, and 
the absence of progress in Government Arts Oolleges is to be explained by the fluctuations of 
the Presidency College as described below, and the increase in aided oolleges. 

295. The aided cblleges have advanced from five to six, the Dovetoii College having 
received a Government grant during the year. The total number of students in these Colleges 
fell from 394 in 1871 to 280 in 1874; tho period during which the Government Colleges 
also suffered most heavily. But, unlike the latter, the aided colleges have since 1874 ra^o 
rapid advances in popularity. In 1875 the number of students was 302, and on 31 st March 
1870 it had increased to 411, of which the newly-aided Doveton College contributed 11. 

290. From the statement of attendance in general colleges which is given below, it 
will appear that, dating from 1874. tho year of greatest stagnation throughout Bengal (the 
causes of which have formed tho subject of a special report), tho mofussil colleges have 
gradually recovered themselves; tho numbers have risen from 424 to 004, showing an increase 
of 19 per cent. Also in all the Calcutta colleges tho number of students has advanced 
in the same two years in nearly tho same proportion, namely, from 033 to 721, «r 14 j>er 
cent. But while the aided colleges of Calcutta show a marked and rapid increase amounting 
to 47 per cent., the Presidency College, in this respect almost alone in Bengal, has continued 
to doclino, and has sustahicd a further loss in two years of 12 i>er cent, of its pupils. For 
the college of chief impfrtance in Bengal this is a fact of very serious moment. In the 
general expansion of education of the higlier class which took place when the obstacles to 
progress had been to some extent removed, the mofussil colleges have had their fair share. 
The IVosidoncy College has not had its fair share: it has gone back. Far from showing 
the^advanco in numbers that might have been expected, it has sun'endered to the aided and 
other coliegoB of Calcutta its yearly increment of pupils, and its register for this year shows 
a further loss of 40 students. Now, if we could suppose that the I’resideuey College no longer 
offered such advantages to its students as would induce them to pay for their education at a 
higher rate than prevails elsewhere, very grave difficulties would he involved in this view 
of the situation. We are fortunately not compelled to any inference of this kind. On tlie 
contrary, the University returns of examination show, without possibility of doubt or ques¬ 
tion, that the Presidency College still attracts, as it alwaj^s has attracted, the best students 
of Bengal, and that now, as in former days, its teaching secures for such students the most 
distinguished positions in the class-lists of the University. These facts will be shown in 
detail later on. Meanwhile, another cause can be assigned for tho remarkable deoroose in 
the admissions to the Presidency College. Tho number of students in each class has been 
for many years so large, that it has become impossible to give to individual students' that 
attention which is needed to (msure full oomprebensiou of the subject. The lectures, in 
fact, have become professorial instead of tutorial. With such subjects as history and 
philosophy, this is of less importance; but large numbers of the students have token up 
the Bcieneo course, in which it is obvious that imperfect comprehension of the eaiiier steps 
makes it imposnble to attain to a clear view of the whole. Consequently, those students 
who find they cannot keep up with the professor’s lectures, as well os those who anticipate 
this difficulty, have a constant inducement to join those colleges in which the elasses 
are smaller, and where their individual difficulties eon he considered and explained- The 
more {japahle students remain, and gain the same advantages as of old from thsir training 
in the Presidency College. Those of inferior ability go dsewhere, and, in oonseqnenee, 
largely reduce the resources of the college. The financial aspect of this question is 
not the least important. A reduction from 442 students in 1872 to 310 in 1876 means 
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II loss to Q-ovomment in fee receipts amounting to Us. 19,000 ^ year. Experience 
has shown that when a class exceeds 60 or 60 students, it cannot be taught with complete 
effioienoy by one Professor, and should then be divided into two sections under separate 
instruction. It is earnestly to be hoped that this rule may be mode absolute for the future, 
and that due provision may be made for the instruction of classes should it beooipo necessary 
to divide them. It should bo added that, in the year 1874-75, the staff of the Presidency 
College was actually reduced by one fourth-grade ofBcer, and it hereafter he seen that 
the cost of the college stall has been still further reduced in 1875-70 to the amount of 
.Bs, 11,000. 

297. The statistics of attendance and expenditure in the general colleges, Government 
and aided, are subjoined. if. 

Statement of attendance in the Colleges for General Education. 


Monthly 


NUMUKB on tub AOLIB AT TSB END ON THl TBAlfc. 



fot>. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

OnHiemment— 

Bs. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

l*re«ideney OolSi^. 

12 

442 

386 

358 

860 

SIO 

Banekrit ... ... 

6 

3A 

26 

26 

26 

24 

BooKhiy M . 

S 

142 

120 

98 

113 

129 

DacoR u . 

5 

M3 

124 

116 

130 

129 

Kiflhoftgnrh .. . 

5 

06 

62 

40 

61 

64 

BorHaaipore „ . 

5 

21 

24 

20 

26 

91 

’ Putim • . 

6 

79(a) 

»7 (4) 

92 

90(e) 

IK! (d) 

OuttROk S . 

Hidimnore Hiffh School ... . 

BRuleaff sr . 

» 

19 

14 

17 

20 

17 

5 


13 

IS 

12 

If. 

3 



87 

25 

»; 

Mudrawb ... . 


(No student in the under 

(graduate rls 

isses.) 


Tote) 


924 

864 

* m 

b51 

838 








Sl. Xsvisr’s College . 

5 

U 

SI 

89 

45 

m 

Free Church .» ... ... 

5 

107 

lOS 

74 

99 

100 

Gotienal Asftembly'ci CnUcice . 

6 

89 

74 

80 

104 

IIK 

C^ath<Klral MisHioii . 

0 

93 

74 

60 

76 

80 

Dovntor. .. ... 

. 



■'27 


11 

London Mltunon .. KhoM'Aniporc 

6 

S2 

ift 

Si) 

44 

Tots) 


367 

306 

280 

862 

411 

UuakLed~^ 

La HartlmoroOilIcffo, Calcutta 

Metropolitan „ 

Baptist Misaion Semmporo . 

. Total 

GeANP ToXAIr 






lift 

9 






166 


is2ai 

i.iiso 

1.083 

1.313 

1*404 


(a)'-lncJuNive of f'mr ouMtudents. I fii) —IncluNive of tnn oiit-Btudentfl. 

ib)— Ditto seven ditto. I (of)-' Ditto fourteen ditto. 


statement of expenditure in the Colleges for General Edueatiou. 


COUSOBS—Gbskkai. 

12 . 
g..i5 

18 

ExPEHomiRB IN 1876-70. 

('UHT PER OI-* 

KACir BTOPENT. 

m >U 

IsS 

l| 

■*1 

From State 
fundH. 

From 

fOOB, &(*. 

Total. 

Freni State 
funds. 

From 
fees. Ac. 

TutuL 

QotsernmeiU-^ 

Presideuoy Oollogo . 

Banskrit .. . 

Hoochly . 

Dacca » . 

KliHnaffurh » . 

Berlukiopore »> . 

Patna « .. 

Cuttack .« .. 

MldUApCK High School . 

BBauleu sf fs . 

Calcutta lladruab . 

SI9 
24 
12» 
129 
64 
31 
(a) 92 
17 
16 
26 

290 

23 

04 

iOt) 

64 

22 

69 

16 

9 

18 

Ea. 

46.903 

16,336 

S8.086 

25.481 

1H.IW0 

18.079 

37.330 

4.021 

Es. 

48.186 

1,032 

7,484 

7,687 

3.221 

1.627 

4,967 

812 

4,341 

0.762 

Ka. 

94,080 

16,367 

46.170 

3:1,008 

17,211 

30,206 

42.297 

0.433 

4.341 

6,762 

U«. 

ir>8 

666 

4111 

23.31 

2fl9 

819 

Mi 

308 

Eh. 

166 

4.1 

794 

694 

69 

H9 

72 

54 

482 

320 

E«. 

824 
711 
491 
803 
31K 
918 
rJl.s 
362 
482 
330 

' Total ... ' ... 

83S 

703 

2,09.070 

84,869 

2,84.934 

gstt 

mt 

406 

AicM- 

8t Xavier's Ckillege. Calcutta . 

68 

42 

3,eoo 

10,800 

18.900 

IW| 

SMi 

400 

^ree Uhuroh »* •* . 

Oenera) Afwmhty’a m m . 

100 

83 

0.620 

16020 

£2.440 

661 

£08i 

270 

118 

7H 

4.200 

10.766 

19.906 

68 

202 

300 

80 

78 

0,020 

17,900 

£3.420 

76 

246 

320 


n 

9 

lb] 1,»i0 

(c) 8.xrKi 

ESOO 

183 4 

078 

237i 

Tth< 

Imudon Kiision Bbowanipore 

44 

SO 

2.703 

v,m 

12.021 

loi 

808 

Total . 

4U 

824 

22.790 

60,312 

l.OSslO? 

m 

• I647i 


Total of Qovemmont and Aided Ooflcgea ... 

1.349 

1*03? 

2,22,870 

1,«6.17I 

3,88,041 

217 

100 

- J 

w 


01 U out.itudmts. (S>—For sight months from Ut August lg7S. (c)—For 12 months from 1st Aprill676. 

■* 15 
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The figures shitwing the average daily attendance are satisfactory. In Ghjvemment 
colleges the average attendance has advanoed from 78 to 84 per cent of the number of 

E upils; in aided colleges,' from 70 to 79 per cent. The money returns of unaided ooUeges 
ave not been furnished. * 

298. The total expenditure upon colleges does not exhibit very wide variations from 
that of the preceding year. The Government expenditure upon all colleges has apparently 
increased from Us. 2,17,916 in 1876 to Rs. 2,22,870 in 1876; but, owing to a mistake in the 
Hooghly College returns of last year, there has 'been no real increase. The local expenditure 
has also advanced from Rs 1,66,114 to Rs. 1,65,171, that is, in a higher ratio than the 
former. In Government colleges the total expenditure has increased, according to the returns, 
from Rs. 2,80,166 to Rs. 2,84,934. Of this ina|^e of Rs. 4,768, Rs. 3,156 were contributed 
by State funds, and Rs. 1,(>12 from local sources. Estimated by average doily attendance 
(a fallacious estimate, however, the true method being by average monthly register), the cost 
of educating each student lias Mien from Rs. 420 to Rs. 406, the cost to Government being 
now Rs. 284i, against Rs. 296,J in the previous year; and the payment from foes, &o., being 
Rs. 120^ against Rs. 1251 in 1875. But as the number of students has actually fallen 
throughout the year, while the expenditure has increased, the cost of each student borne on 
the rolls of the Govornmeut colleges must be held likewise to have increased. The chief 
variations in the cost of separate colleges may be briefly noticed. Presidency College shows 
'a diminution in Government expenditure of Rs. 11,000, due to tho appointment of offiners in 
lower grades to officiate for oflioers in grades above them. The cost of Ilooghly College has 
tiotitiously increased by Rs. 5,500, tho real increase being only Rs. 700. lly nn unaooount- 
able error the salary of tho Rev. Mr, Boy, amounting to Rs. 4,800, was omitted from tlie 
college returns of last year. In Patna College an extra sum of Rs. 4,000 has been expended 
in tho purchase of chemical materials and the provision of a laboratory. For I)aoca College 
an extra professor has boon appointed at an additional cost of Rs. 5,000. In Kislmagurh the 
Prin(!ipal took leave fpr six months, and tlio appointment of a then ungraded offioor to 
officiate for him resulted in a saving of Rs. 2,000. 

299. The cost of educating each student dilfers widely in different colleges, and is gene¬ 
rally much higher in small than in large eollogos. In tho .Fresidenoy oollogo each student costs 
the State yearly Rs. 158—a less sum than is credited from local sources. In Dacca the 
cost is lls. 233 .J; while at Hooghly, with the same number of students, it rises to Rs. 4114— 
a rate which wdll be considerably reduced during tho present year, owing to tlie ajipointmont 
of a Principal in a lower grade. At Kishnugurh the average daily aitendauoe oi students 
hfvs increased; and this fact, coupled with tho appointment of an ungraded officer as 
principal for half the year, has reduced the cost, estimated in the authorized way, from 
Ks. 410 to Rs. 259 f<ir each student, though this low rate will probably not be maintained. 
At Patna the cost rises to Rs. 641 for each studeul, and at the Sanskrit college to Rs. 666. 
The oiroumslances of Bohar in the one case, and in the other the advantages, admitted by 
Government, of maintaining a central institution for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning 
furnish Buffioient reasons for acoepting these high charges. Berhampore heads the list, with 
the excessive rate of Rs. 849 paid by Government for the education of each student to the 
first arts standard, the amount paid locally being less than one-twelfth of this, or Rs. 69. 
It may well be doubted wbotlier the resulting benefits are commensurate with this high 
charge. Had Borhamj)ore been maintained as a full college, teaching to the B. A. standard, 
the expenditure, large as it is, could have been defended by the valid argument that a 
complete collegiate education was brought to the doors of many who had not the means 
or the eutcri)rise to seek it at a distance. But, under present conditions, this defence cannot 
be offered. Tlie returns show that few students terminate their education at the First Arts 
stage; consequently every boy who joins the Berhampore College does so in the full 
determination of proceeding to Kishnogurh or elsewhere after he has passed the first 
examination. It is doubtless felt as an advantage by the 11 boys who passed the Entrance 
examination last year from Berhampore that they can «defer by two years tho necessity 
of leaving their homes, but the advantage is purchased at an unreasonable cost to 
Government. More than this, the number of students whom the Berhampore College enables 
to complete their university oourso— and it is they who chiefly justify its existence as a 
college—furnish an additional argument against the heavy expenditure whioh it entails. In 
December 1875 two students passed tho First Arts Examination : in the preceding year four 
passed. Compared with these slender results the outlay is disproportionate, and it gains little 
further justification from the fact of providing a partial and inoomplete education for a few 
other students, who were too idle or too incapable to pass the examination. The example of 
Berhampore seems to furnish hogent reasons against multiplying oollegos, especially those 
that teach only to the lower standard, unless tho number of students is so great as to reduce 
tbe Government expenditure to very moderate dimensions. A possible and eoonomieal 
alternative would bo to increase the number of junior scholarships for the benefit of those 
districts that put forward a claim to a local college. 

300. Kishnagurh, no doubt, rtands on a different fof)ting. The cost is reasonable, and 
there is a strong local feeling, twtified by the liberality of the suhsoriptions, in hrom of a 
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oollege teftohing the full oourse for the degree. The experiment must judged by its r^ults. 
If it turns out that a college on the moderate scale of Kishnagiurh, with one or two graded 
officers only, can hold its own in the University competitions with colleges that are more fully 
equipMd, its elevation to the first ^ade wiM be amply justified. The staff of the college 
may bo relied upon to do all that is possible for its success, and it should be understood that 
blame cannot possibly attach to them, if, in spite of their best efforts, the* result# os .fudged 
by the University class lists should not seem to justify the additional expenditure. 

• 301. Much the same considerations apply to the college of Cuttack. The Government 

"“expen^ti^ of Rs. 308 for each student is nearly six times as great, as the local expenditure, 
and will increase as new teachers, are appointad for the third and fourth-year classes. But 
the distant province of Orissa deserves consideration, and (in this respect unlike 

Kishnagurh) its students would mostly be depifvcd of the higher education if they had to 
travel as far as Calcutta in search of it. Still, of the 20 students in the college less than 
half are Ooryas. 

302. The under-gpraduate classes at Midnapore and Rampore Boauloah cost nothing to 
Government. They are maintained by the income from endowments together with the foes. 
The Calcutta Madrasah has had no under-graduate students during the last fow years. In the 
aided colleges the same rule holds, namely, the smaller the number of students, the higher the 
cost to Government and the total cost. In the older aided colleges (missionary) the numbers 
of whose pupils vary from 44 to 118, the cost to Uovemment ranges from Rs. 63 to Rs. 80’, 
and tho total cost from Rs. 226 to Rs. 400 for each pupil. In the newly-nided Doveton 
College, which has only 11 pupils, tho cost for each is Rs. 133 to Government and Rs. 700 
altogether. 

303. Fini Emmination in Arh .—This examination takes place two years after matricula¬ 
tion, the subjects of examination being English, a classical language, ancient history, mathema¬ 
tics, deductive logic, and either psychology or chemistry. At tho examination in Uooembor 

1875, 445 candidates appeared from Bengal and 112 passed: of these 14 were placed in the 
first division, 44 in tho second, and 54 in the third. The number of candidates was greater by 
28 than in the preceding year, but tlie number of passed candidates less by 32. Indeed, the 
results for Bengal, whether compared with those of previous years, or with those of other 
provinoes in the sumo year, deserve very serious consideration. Tho proportion of successful 
candidates in Bengal has declined from 64 per cent, in 1873 to 34 per ceht. in 1874 and 
to 26 per cent, in the last examination of 1875. The measure of success, however, attained 
by the candidates from other provinces at tho same exaininations shows nothing like the same 
decline. Of tho candidates—other than those from Bengal—that were examined by the 
Calcutta University, 65 per cent, passed in 1873, 42 per cent, in 1874, and 54 per oeut. in 

1876. It would seem at first sight that Bengal was in danger of losing the commanding 

position wliich for so many years it has held in the educational field, and that the students of 
our colleges are placed at a disadvantage compared with former days. Since 78 percent, of 
the candidates at this examination oome from Bengal, and the failures in other provinoes axe 
not oonspiouous, the following extract from the report of tho Syndicate may bo taken to have 
special application to this Presidency:—“Tho specially fatal subjects in this examination 
were English and mathematics; the examiners in English diii not attribute the largo per¬ 
centage of failures to any single cause—ignorance of the subject, bad English, carelessness, 
absence of a scholarly style, and bad hand-writing, all played their part. Neither in English 
nor mathomatioB were the questions unusually hard, atid tho oouclusions to bo drawn from 
so large a proportion of failures would seem to bo that the candidates in the main 'Sere 
80 badly prepared, as to put all roasonablo chance of stiooess out of the question.” Before consi¬ 
dering these results more closely, it is necessary, in the first place, to make a distinction between 
Government colleges and others. In all Government iustitutious in Bengal tho proportion of 
Buooessfu] candidates at tho late examination was 31 per cent, of the total number. This gives 
a much more favourable view of the situation; but still the success attained is less than that of 
the preceding year, and much less than that of other provincos, which have shown no such 
decline in tho year under report. The other Bengal colleges, aided and private, passed only 
20 per cent, of thoir oandidates. In tho previous year their suooess had been equal to that of the 
Government oolleges, or 34 per cent.; and to this faot may be partly attributed the subse¬ 
quent increase in the number of pupils attending those colleges. A fashion of this kind, 
once set, has a tendency to continue; and although tho Presidency College at the late 
examination passed 37 per cent., of its candidates—a rate neaily double that attained by the 
other metropolitan oolleges—yet, as I have pointed out above, the latter gained in the ensuing 
term a large accession of students at tho expense of the former. ' 

304. So far I have referred only to the number of suouessful candidates. But, in order to 
gain a true estimate of our position, it is neoessary, in the second place, to consider the qutdity 
of tho work done by those candidates, and tho way in which they were prepared for, and 
aoqoitted themselves in, the examination. In tills aspect facts of a different oomple:!^on 
emerge. The Government oolleges maintain their superiority over aU others in Bengal, Ahd 
the Presidency College still brings its pupils into the highest places in the oloss-list. Of the 
14 candidates from Bengal placed by the examiners in the first division, 12 came from 
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Oovernmeat colleges,* and 10 from the Presidency College. The aided and private oolleges 
passed only two students in the first division, though they sent twice as many candidates as 
the Presidency College. So far as the qudity of the work goes, there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the Presidency College has in any tt'uy declined. The detailed figures are given 
in a subsequent table. 

d05. The chief failures were, as usual, in the subjects of English and mathematics. In 
the former subject 00 per cent, of the candidates from Government colleges failed, and 71 per 
cent, from other colleges. In the latter 40 per cent, failed in Government oolleges, and 87 
fier cent, in other oolleges. The percentage of failure among the students from other" 
provinces is much less than this; and it is probable that the high percentage of failure in 
Bengal is due to quite preventible causes, not least important of which is the over-crowd¬ 
ing of the Presidency College classes, as befote explained. Still it is necessary to make one 
remark. I am not aware how far the comparative success of the colleges outside Bengal may 
be due to the practice of sending none but the best students for examination. In Bengal 
the recent custom has been to allow all bond fide students of oolleges, that is to say, those 
who have attended the full courses of lectures, to present themselves for examination almost 
without reference to their chances of passing. This 1 believe to bo the right method, as 
furnishing a good test of the efficiency of the ioadiing in different colleges. If in other 
parts of India students unlikely to pass are excluded from the examination, the percentage 
of suooess would naturally bo greater; and Bengal would unfairly suffer in the coraparisou. 

U06. The following table shows tlie distribution of successful candidates:— 

Firxt ArU Examination, December 1878. 


cou.]iaBs. 




Presidency College .. 

Siinskrit », 

Hooghly ». .. 

Daccft „ 

Kishnflgarh „ 

Berbampore ,, 

Patnti „ 

Cottack „ 

Midnapore High School 
Bauleab 

Aided^ 

General Assembly 'a Oullcge .., 

Free Church „ 

Cathedral Miaaioii ,, 

St. Xavier's ,, 

Doveton ,, 

Loudon Misaioimry Society's College. Bbowiinipore 


Vitaided — 

La Martiniere College 
Baptist Mission .. Serampore 
Metropolitan liistitoiion 
Bs'itudeuts and teachers 


Total 



NniWJMKU l‘ 

AtlSKD IK 


Canillilato,. 

KIrel 

Slviaion. 

S,H,f>nd 

d*Ti8*un. 

Third 

diriidou. 

Total 

84 

10 

10 

11 

31 

6 


3 


3 

37 

1 

f> 

4 

11 

2» 

1 

5 

3 

9 

25* 


4 

1 

5 

7 


1 

1 

2 

28 


3 

4 

7 

9 



4 

4 

5 



1 

1 

7 

... 

1 

1 

2 

89 

1 

2 

2 

5 

2G 



4 

4 

25 


3 

4 

7 

13 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


1 


1 

7 



3 

3 

8 





6 





43 


4 

6 

io 

41 



4 

4 


_ 

— 

— 


445 

14 

44 

54 

112 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Amongst the larger Government oolleges, the Presidency college stands first, passing 
.‘$7 per cent, of its candidates, who gained very high places in the olass-list. Dacca and 
Hooghly colleges oacu])y the next place, with 31 and 30 per cent, respectively of successful 
candidates. Patna stands some way behind, passing seven candidates out of 28, or 25 
per cent. Kishnagurh is last in order of merit passing five indents out of 29, or 17 per cent. 
The five smaller colleges jiassed 35 per cent, altogether ; among them the Sanskrit College 
passed half, and Cuttack college nearly half, their candidates. 

307. The following table shows the religions professed by the candidates, and the 
divisions in which those who passed were placed:— 

Fimt Esramimtion in Arts, December 1875. 





NiiMIIXB PiSSIIO IS 



Cuodldatoa. 

First 

division. 

Second 

division. 

Third 

divUon. 

TaUl. 

Hindaa ‘ 

.. 389 

13 

36 

'48 

9S 

Mahamm.dani 

... 1.H 


8 

1 

4 

Ohristiuts 

.10 


3 

2 

5 

Othars , 

32 

i 

8 

3 

7 

Sikh 

1 





4 

TStol ... 445 

14 

44 

64 

ns 
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308. The few Mahomedans who presented themselvM for examinatioTi Buooeeded’ftdrly 
well, 30 per oent. of this number passing, the general average for Bengal being 26 per cent. 
The proportion for Christians is high, namely, 50 per oent.—a rate which was even exoeeded 
in the previous year; these candidates hare generally a great advantage in speiddng EngKsh 
as their mother-tongue. Those described as “others,” namely BrahmistSj.Theists, &a, 
passed on]y seven candidates out of 32: in the preoedin year 17 candidates out of 86 

a rate which, had it not been now corrected, might ave led to the bSlief that students 
professing these creeds exhibited some intellectual superiority over the general body of 
. Hindus. 

309. Upon the result of the First Arts examination, 49 senior scholarships were 
awarded: these are tenable for two years, oithar in the third and fourth year classes of general 
colleges, or in the first ond second year classes of tho Medical or Bugineering Colleges, The 
following table shows the details of the award:— 

Senior Scholarships, January 1876. 

COLLBGES. First pra46, RecAnd Krsde, 

Ks :it5 tt mouth. Es. a month 

Oovemm^nt-^ 

Presidency College 
Sanskrit ,, 

Uooghly „ 

Dacca „ 

Patna „ 

Kiahna^urh „ 

Berbauipore „ 

Cuttack „ 

Baulcah High School 


Aided — 

Oeneral Aaacmbly’a College, Calcutta ... ... d 1 

St. Xavier’a „ ... ... 1 

Cathedral Misaion „ . ... ... ‘I 

Dovetou „ ... ... ... 1 

Unaided — 

Motropolitan Institution ... ... 2 

Total ... 10 39 


310. Twenty-two of the scholars elected to hold their scholarships in the Presidency 
College, seven in the Hooghly College, six in the Dacca College, five in the Patna College, 
two in the Cuttack College, one in the Kishnagurh College, two in tho Ueneral Assembly’s 
College, two in the Cathedral Mission College, one in the St. Xavier’s College, and one in the 
Doveton College. Compared with the distribution of tho previous year, it appears, firstly, 
that soholarships axe being more generally held in the mofussil colleges ; seoonitly, that tlie 
number of those held In the Presidency OoUoge lias diminished ; and, thirdly, that all tho 
aided colleges of Calcutta are coming into favour with scholarship-holders for the purpose of 
reading to the B. A. degree : in the previous year only one of the missionary colleges was 
BO selected. 

Eleven of tho scholars elected tho A. or literature course for the B A. degree, and 38 
the B. or soienoo course. The number of students who choose the latter is increasing year by 
year, and it is the only course taught in the largo colleges of Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna. 

3H, B. A, Examination .—The examination of January 1870 was the second under the 
new system, in which candidates have the option of being examined in the A. (literature) or 
B. (sdenoe) course. The number of candidates from Beugal was 229, of whom 106 took up 
the former course, and 123 the latter. In the previous year there had been 183 Bengal 
candidates, 110 under A. and 73 under B. The number of candidates taking up the soienoo 
course has, therefore, very considerably increased, 

312. Of the 106 candidates who took up the A. course, 28 (or 26 per oent.) were suo- 

oeseful, three being placed in the first division, 15 in the second, and 10 in the third. Sanskrit 
was chosen by 103 candidates for their second language; and of the optional subjects, philosophy 
and history were chosen by 94, only eight selecting the advanced course of pure mathematics. 
The reluctance of the students to take up this advanced course is a significant fact, which is 
nevertheless to be regretted. There is no reason to suppose that the standard is higher in 
tb».f than in any other of the optional subjects: but it appears clear that the ordinary 
■fcudent, when left to himself, prefers the task of studying a new subject, with which he can 
get only an imperfect aoquaintauoe, to the opportunity of making sound and solid progress 
m a eubjeot the elements of which he has already mastered. * 

313. Of the 123 candidates for the B. course, 26 (or 21 per cent.) wera sucoesef^, 12 

paasing in tile first division, 10 in the second, and four in the third. Of all these candidates, 
81 selected physioe as ^eir optional subject in addition to inorganic chemistry and „ph)^oai 
geography; 39 chose botany, and three zoology. • 
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314. From the Agores given above, it appears that the B. course was more fatal to can* 
didates than the A. course. This result is the more noticeable from the fact, clearly proved by 
the numbers passing in the several divisions in either course, that the B. course was taken [up 
by tjie best students. In follows, therefore, that while the science course under the present 
University standard ellows good students full opportunity of distinguishing themselves^ 
yet that students of moderate or inferior capacity have less chance of passine in this than 
in the A. oourse.' With 12 B. candidates in the first division and 10 in the second, the 
sudden drop to four in the third division shows how rigorous was the test applied ta 
students of that calibre. The explanation appears to be that the number of “ dangerous” 
subjects in the B. course is much greater than in the A. Taking the figures of the last 
examination (in this respect much like those of previous years), of the A. course candidates 
30 per cent, failed in English, and 65 per cent, in mathematics; while in the other subjeots, 
namely, second language, history, and philosophy, the percentage of failures was no more 
than 9,20, and 24 respectively. In the B. course, while the percentage of failures in English 
and mathematics was 54 and 53, physical science claimed 44 per cent., chemistry 48 per 
cent., and physical geography 62 per cent.—clearly showing how formidable the new subjects 
are. In mathematics, a subject common to both courses, of the B. candidates 47 per cent, 
passed, of the A. candidates only 35 percent.—figures which show the superiority of the former 
as a body. In English, indeed, the number of failures is somewhat higher among the B. 
candidates than among the others, which again can be separately explained. In the B. 
oourse there is very little English reading; in the A. course, on the other hand, the subjeots 
of history and philosophy are exorcises largely in English, giving candidates a store of words 
and phrases by which they gain fluency in expression and mastery over the language. The 
average mark gaiued by the two sots of candidates was 32 in the A. course and 31 in the 
B. course. That the difiereuoe was no greater than this, and that the average English 
mark gained by duccensful candidates was considerably higher in the B. oourse than in the 
A., enforces the conclusion previotisly drawn that the B. candidates wore the more oapoble 
set of men. That they nevertheless failed to a greater extent than the others indicates 
that the B. oourse is harder to pass than the A. course—an objection which, it is hoped, 
will disappear in course of time. Meanwhile, it is important to take notice of the estimate 
formed of the general body of the scionoo candidates by one of their examiners, in a 
memorandum which the University has published. “ Ten or 12 of the best papers," 
Mr. Blanford remarks, “ afford evidence of an intelligent knowledge of the subjeots 
of examination. But with those few exceptions there is little evidence that the subjects 
of the B. course have served any higher purpose than to tax the memory of the students. 
It would seem thkt the majority of the students prefer to undergo an amount of mental 
drudgery in committing to memory the very phrases of the text-book, which, to judge 
by any standard familiar to mo, must be a far greater tax on the mind than to acquire an 
intelligent consistent knowledge of the facts and their bearings. I fear it must be admitted 
that, except in the ease of a few of the best students, it (Le., education in physical science) 
has hitherto failed of its purpose.” Since Bengal supplied 123 out of the 131 candidates 
for the B. course, these remarks have special interest for us. The temdenoy “ to substitute 
learning by rote for a rational knowledge of the subject-matter” has unfortunately been 
partly necessitated by the absence of due provision for practical instruction in the subject- 
matter of the books ; but now that a laboratory and oheraical apparatus have been supplied 
to all the chief colleges in Bengal, it may confidently be expected that the grounds for this 
reproach will be removed. 

315. Taking the A. and B. courses together, the number of candidates from Bengal 
was largely in excess of that of the previous year (229 against 183), but the percentage of 
success was only 23^ against 46 in 1875. That the examination was more searching may 
be admitted as one cause of the comparative failure of candidates: but another may be 
found in the fact that the general intellectual level of the candidates for this examination 
was low. The University examiners of 1873 seem to have Iqpen remarkably lenient in their 
estimate of the candidates of that year: in the First Arts examination they passed 56 per 
cent, and in the degree examination 52 per cent, of the candidates; the average up to that 
time having been under 40 per cent, in each case. The successful First Arts candidates of 
1873 came up for the B. A. examination in January 1876. As might have been predicted, 
the average capacity of the candidates (with the exception of the best men) being lower 
than usual, large numbers of those who passed the earlier and easier examination, fw^ at 
the latter and more diflioult. Taking these considerations into account, the unusual |pt«eat- 
age of failure loses much of its sijgnificanco; it merely means that the complete de^petian of 
unqualified candidates was postponed to a later stage than usual. 

316. On the whole examination, the Oovemment colleges of Bengal passed 25 per cent, 
of their candidates, the aided oolteges 20 per cent., and those of other parts of India 24 per 
cent. Among' the Calcutta ooUeges, the superioritv of the students of the Fresid^y 
College is oonapicuous. Of 102 candidates sent therenom 27 passed, 11 in the first division 
(includingthe first five in order of merit), nine in the second, and seven in the third. From 
the Aided colleges 54 oandidatet' appear and eleven passed; six in the second diTitton uid 

.^flye in the tbir 
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The first dirism was composed of 11 students and one ex.etttdont frotn the Pi!«lM*n«y 
college, three from Hooghly college, and three from the North-Western Provinoee. 

317. The following table shows the colleges from which the candidates came up, and 
the divisions in which the successful men were plaeed 


B. A Ermmnatwn, 1876. 






Nvanna raaaiii) in 


rOLLSUSa 


Candiilatea 

divMton 

Second 

dirlaian 

Third 

diviuon 

Total 

Govmmtwt — 







Freiideticy Colloge 


lOS 

ll 

9 

7 

87 

Hooghly 


14 

8 

2 

• •• 

5 

Dacca „ 


16 


2 

aaa 

♦ 2 

Patna „ ... 


13 


2 


8 

Aided— 







Free Church College 


17 


5 


6 

General Aaaembly’e 


17 



1 

1 

Cathedral Miaaion College 


15 


I 

4 

5 

8t. Xavicr'a „ 


4 





Doreton „ 


1 




• 

Ki-atiidenU und teiicheia 


31 

1 

4 

2 

7 


Total 

220 

16 

26 

14 

64 



_ 

— 

_ 

_ 



318 The religions professed by the candidates are shown below.— 
h A Examtiialim, January 1876. 


Ndmbxb riUHXn i« 



Number of 






tstnUidateB 

KirAt 

Reetttid 

Third 

Total 



division 

division 

dlviBion 

Hindu* 

106 

13 

19 

13 

43 

Muhammadans 

10 





Obnatiana 

6 


1 


1 

Othera 

19 

2 

6 

2 

9 


Total 229 

16 

26 

14 

64 
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— 



319. It 18 to be regretted that none of the ton Muhammadan candidates of this year, and 
none of the four of last year, succeeded in passing the examination Of the 137 candidates 
who actually appeared from Government colleges, 74 failed in English and 79 in mathe¬ 
matics—these are subjects common to both courses In fhe A course, of 47 candidates seven 
failed in the second language, seven in history, and 14 in philosophy Of 90 candidates for 
the B. course, 42 failed in chemistry, 49'in physical googiaphy, and 41 in one or other of 
the optional soieritifio subjects 

320. The Eshau University scholaiship of Rs 45 a month for tho llindu candidate 
who stands highest in tho list of graduates was awarded to Bipin Hihari Gupta of the 
Presidency College, who took up the B course. 

321. M. A. Exurninatton .—Of the 26 candidates for honour in arts, 23 were from 
Bengal, and of these 16 passed Nino took up English, and six passed, four from Presidency 
College and two from Pama College. The Sanskrit College sent three candidates for honors 
in Sanskrit, and all passed. Of two candidates for the history examination, one passed 
from Uaooa college. In mathematics three candidates apjiearod and two were successful, both 
Presidency College students. In physical science, of six candidates four passed, three from 
Presidency College, and one from the Free Church Institution. No candidate gained a first 
class; eleven were placed in tlie second, and five in tho third. Of the 16 successful 
candidates, nine were Presidency College students. 

For the ordinary M A. degree nine candidates appeared from Bengal, and four passed. 
Presidenoy College supplied two, Dacca College one, and the Free Church Institution ona. 

322. The number of candidates for these distinctions has in the last two years boon 
decreasing, the standard for a third class in honours and for the M. A degree halving 
been sensibly raised, To pass this standard, a candidate must now gain 30 per cent, of the 
marks in each paper, and 40 per cent on the aggregate. In mathematics,^ however the 
former atandard has been retained, namely, 25 per cent in each paper, and 33* per oenC oa 
the whole. Bnt fever candidates than formerly have now taken up matbematios; while 
the popularity of phynoal science is now only second to Euglish os a subjeot of ezatunation. , 
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328. The distribttioii lists are given below 

M. A. Examination, Janoary 1876. 


OoiBtrnme«t — 

Pre»idenojr College 
Sanskrit „ 

Dacca „ 

Patna „ 

Aided— 

Free Chnrcb College 


UonorB in Arts. 

Knmber of 
oauilfdstos. 


Neuiia »ans i* 

rintolua Socond elan. Third ohus. 


13 ... 7 

3 ... 3 

3 

2 ... 2 


2 

1 

I 


Total 


2 

23 ... 11 


1 

5 


Total. 

9 

8 

1 

2 


1 

16 


CobMeis. 

Ordinary Degree. 


Number 
of cftodidatoa. 

Number 

psMied. 

OovttnmBwt^ 

Presidnic; College 



4 

2 

Hoogbly „ 



1 


Dacca „ 

. ... ... 


1 

i 

* Patoa „ 

. 


1 

... 

Aided — 

FreeCharcli College 



2 

1 

Teftcber „ 


Total 

1 

... 10 

1 

s 


324. For the two vacant Premohand Royohand studentships four oandidates presented 
themselves ; but the examiners were of opinion that Umos Chandra Batabyal, of the 
Presidency College, was the only candidate that had shown sufficient proficiency to justify 
them in awarding so valuable a prhse. To him, therefore, one of the studentships was 
awarded, tenable for four years. 

325. Additional Colleges. —In a minute dated the 30th August 1875, the Lieutenant- 
Governor recorded his views on the subject of the extension of college education. His Honor 
was of opinion that, much as high education might have established itself in Bengal, it had not 
spread itself nearly enough. Superior as tliis high education might be to anything which 
existed in former times, it was yet far from being high enough, and ought, if possible, to be 
rendered higher still. However great the progress already made, much further progress 
both as regards quality and quantity ought to be ensured. 

326. The Lieutenant-Governor accordingly proposed to restore the E. A. classes of the 
Kishnagurh college, if the people subscribed a certain sum of money to meet a portion of the 
additional expense. Hope was also expressed that the friends of the Berhampore college 
would likewise come forward in a liberal manner to as-sist in the restoration of the 
B. A. classes. It was also deemed desirable to have for Bohar a college at Bhaugulpore, in 
addition to that at Patna. Another project which demanded the attention of His Honor 
was the proposal made for the conversion of the Cuttack high school into a college teaching 
up to the B. A. degree. 

/•327. „The other proposals for establishing colleges and high schools wore the following:— 

(1) —Conversion of the Bauloah high school into a college. For this purpose 

Rs. 13,000 additional would bo reejuired in two years, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor would be prepared to sanction the proposal if the people provided 
one-third of the cost, i.e., Rs. 4,500 from fees and subscriptions, and if at 
least eight students were produced for the third-year class If the people 
wanted European professors, any additional* contributions they would moke 
would be welcome, but the Government contribution would be limited to 
Rs. 8,500 for the first two years. 

(2) —Conversion of the Rungpore zillah school into a high school teaching up to 

First Arts. His Honor estimated the increased cost for two years at Es. 7,600, 
of which at least Rs. 2,500 should bo provided from fees and subscriptions. 

( 3 ) —Conversion of the Ranchi zillah school into a high school on the same terms as 

Rungpore, provided at least six students were forthcoming. ! ' 

. (4)—Conversion of the Clrittagong zillah school into a high school on the same terms 

as Ranchi. 

328. In a resolution. No. 3204, dated the 16th November 1875, the sanction of Govern¬ 
ment was given to the appointment of two additional lecturers to the Kishnagurh College, ph a 
salary of Rs. 160 rising to Rs. 250, by annual inorements of Rs. 10, and it was hoped tnat the 
increased establishment would meet the wants of the new classes. The local community of 
Kislmagurh have subscribed Rs. 40,000 in aid of the scheme, and the proceeds of the eudow- 
, ment vml go in part payment of the additional sum required for the full college. 
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329. The following additional establishment for the Gnttaok College reoeired the sane* 
tion of the Government of India on the 23rd February 1876, and from that day the high 
school at Cuttack has provisionally been converted into a college;— 


Principsl 

Profe««or 

Lecturer 

Laboratory and oontingencioa 


Ba. Ra. 

850 to 450 
800 
800 
100 


sttnaiM 

nmatronea. 


Total 


950 to 1.060 


The grant is made for three years on the understanding that it will not be renewed 
unless local contributions to the extent of Rs. 500 a month are permanonlly seoured, either 
from further subscriptions or from foes. There is also a further condition that the local 
community must subscribe at least Its. 500 a month during the currency of the present 
grant. 

330. It was not deemed advisable to authorize the re-establishment of 3rd and 4th-year 
classes at the Borhamporo College, although Bai Luehmiput Singh Bahadcor came forward 
with a munificent grant of Bs. 40,000 in aid of the projected college. It was believed 
that Berhampore would never attracst a sufficient numher of scholars to moke the college 
a successful institution. The proposal for converting the Bauleah high school into a regular, 
college is still the subject of oorrespoudeuoe between this office and the local authorities. ^ 

331. The Coramissioner of Chofa Nagpore considers any attempt to ostahlish a high 
school for his province premature, os the people arc too backward to appreciate the institu¬ 
tions already established for their benefit. 

332. In a resolution, No. 1514, dated the 26th May 1876, the Lieutenant-Governor 
noticed with satisfaetion the grant of a handsome donation by Baboo Golok Chandra 
Ohowdhry, of Chittagong, for educational and sanitary purposes. Out of the sum given, 
Bs. 2,500 was to be set apart for two years’ local contribution towards the expenses of the high 
school. The conversion of the present zillah school into a high school is now being effected. 
The question of raising the Bungpore zillah school to the status of a high school is now before 
Government, the local authorities having secured the necessary funds. It is expected that 
the F. A. classes at Chittagong and Bungpore, and possibly the B. A. classes at Bauleah, 
may be opened early in 1877. 

Coi.LBOB Ekports.— The following accounts of the progress of higher education in the 
colleges and schools affiliated in Arts to the University are taken from the annual reports by 
the heads of those institutions. 

333. Fre»idenmj College. —Mr. Sutcliffe writes thus—" In last year’s report I had to 
deplore the loss the college had sustained by the death of one of the most distinguished 
members of the staff. This year I have to report the loss of three of our professors by death— 
two of them, Mr. Scott and Mr. Willson, in the prime of life, while the third, Baboo Peary 
Churn Sircar, after a long and honourable career in the various grades of the department 
extending over more than 30 years, was looking forwai-d to an oarly retirement on a well-earned 
pension. Under present circumstances, when there is a demand for skilled soientitio instruotion, 
Mr. Willson’s loss is greatly to be regretted., lie was distinguished at Trinity College, Dublin, 
for his attainments in mathematic^ and experimental science, and rendered valuable services 
in this country as a professor of these subjects, and as Meteorological Boporter to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal. Like many of tho best professors in the Government colleges, her was tor 
some time employed in a missionary institution, and his career as a teacher extended over 
nine years.” 

334. “ General Department .—The number of students on the rolls of this department 
on the 3l8t March during the last four years is given below :— 



1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 


KflguUr 

Out 

BeKular 

Out 

Hegular 

Out 

Regular 

Out 


etufSeuti. 

etud^ntfl. 

studenU. 

•tudenU. 

Btu<?eat6. 

itudeutt. 

stu^nto. 

studeotB. 

Honor oUm . 

16 


17 

1 

17 


13 


Mh-year olati . 

00 


66 


81 

7 

01 

6 

Ird „ . 

08 


84 

8 

46 

6 

88 

6 
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166 


117 

4 

84 

8 

128 

34* 

Lit ,, ... 

86 


69 


lua 


70 


Total 

386 


863 

14 

S60 

21 

310 

• 

46 


336. “ There is a decrease of 40 in the number of regular students, and an iuoraase ^ 
24 in the number of out students, that is, of students of other colleges who have availed 
themselves of the privilege of attending our lectures ou chemistry and physical science «a the 
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terms laid down by ,the late Lieutenant-Governor. The decrease in the number on the rolls , 
of the fourth-year olass is explained by the small third-year class of the previous session ; 
and it -will be observed that there is again during the current session a very small third- 
year olass, owing to the decrease in the number of candidates who passed the first examina¬ 
tion in Arts in December last. The large attendance in the second-year olass is due to the 
re-admissioh of candidates who failed at the last examination, and the falling off in the 
admissions to the first-year olass is, I believe, mainly due to the facilities for studying offered 
at other colleges on lower terms than at this College. 

336. “ Of the 128 students composing the second-year class, 110 have elected to take nj^- 
chemistry and 18 psychology at the next P. A. examination. Amongst the students who 
have chosen psychology, there are none holding junior scholarships. 

337. “ Of the 38 students composing the third-year class, 29 have taken the B. or science 
course, and nine the A or literature course, the number of senior scholars in these sections 
being respectively 18 and three. Of tlio optional subjects in history, mathematics, and philo¬ 
sophy, which candidutes in the A. course can take up, 1 find that all the nine students have 
chosen history and philosophy. 

338. “ Of the 61 students composing the fourth-year class, 34, including 16 senior 
scholars, have taken the B. course, while 27, including 11 senior scholars, have chosen the A. 
course. Of the optional subjects in the A. course, it appears that two students have taken 

‘ up history and mathematics, 20 history and philosophy, and five philosophy and mathematics. 

339. “ Out of a total of 227 students who have had the option of taking up psychology, 
&o., or science, 173 have taken the latter and 54 the former. 

340. “ Classifying the students according to the social position of their parents or 
guardians, we have the following results : — 

“Belonging to the upper cldssca of society ... ... ... 32 

Ditto nriddle ditto ... . £78 

Total ... 310 

“ Classified according to religion there were 294 Hindus, 15 Muhammadans, and one 
Christian on the rolls on Olst March. 

341. “The receipt for the year from fees were Rs. 48,126, which is slightly lielow the 
amount realized in the previous year, viz., Ks. 49,234. The gross expenditure on the general 
department was Ks. 94,089, against Rs. 1,06,297 in the previous year. The cost of the 
department to the State was, therefore, Rs. 45,963, against Rs. 57,063 in the previous 
year. 3'he reduction of Rs. 11,100 in the cost of the college to Government, as compared 
with that of the previous year, was due to the appointment of officers in lower grades to 
ijfficiate in posts held by officers of higher grades, which became temporarily'or permanently 
vacant during the year. The annual cost of each student to Government has decreased from 
Rs. 190 in 1874-76 to Rs. 156 in the year under report. 

342. “The college sent up 84 candidates to the first examination in arts, of whom 31 
were successful, so that the percentage of passed candidates was 37, against 25 for the whole 
of Bengal. The failure of candidates at this examination was therefore less marked at this 
college than at some others, and indeed the residt was slightly better than that of the 
preceding year. It would, of course, bo an easy matter to double the percentage of passed 
od'ndidatSs by rigidly excluding all students from the examinatinu whose success was thought 
to be doubtful. I do not, however, think that it is desirable so to restrict the competition at 
the University examinations. I think rather that it is desirable to send up all students who 
have been regular in their attendauce aud fairly diligent in their studies, if they wish to 
appear. One main cause of the large percentage of failures at the last examination was the 
size of the class, which numbered 90 students. So large % class precludes professors from 
giving that individual attention to students which is necessary at this stage of their career. 

343. “ During the current session the F. A. class has been divided into two sections, 
each containing about 60 students, and 1 expect the result of the next examination will be of 
a more favourimle character. Of the 53 candidates who failed at the last examination, it 
appears that 46 were rejected in English, 19 in the second language, 12 in history, 37 in 
mathematics, 15 in logic, 16 in chemistry, and four in psychologjr. X^on the result of 
this examination seven senior scholarships of the first grade and mne of the second were 
awarded to the successful candidates from this college. The Gwalior Gold Medal was awarded 
to' Ashutosh Gupta. 

344. “ The college sent up 102 oandidatos to the B. A. examination, of whom only 27 
passed. Eleven, however, of tae successful men were placed in the first olass and nine in the 
second. Seven candidates, whose names had been registered, were unable to appear at the 
examination; so that the number of rejected candidates was 68. After making due allowance 
for the fact that 26 of the candidates had been rejected in previous years, there remain# »n 
unusually large number of failures to account for. The epeoially fatal subjeots were English 
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and mathdiuatios, tte failures in ■which numbered 48 and 53 respeot^'vely; in the sepond 
langfuage six failed) in history six, and in philosophy 11 ; in chemistry there were 23 
failures, in physical geography 27, and in physical science 27. As 58 candidates took up 
the B. course, it would appear that nearly one>half failed in all the purely science subjects, 
and this shows that it is very difficult for a’student to pass in the B. course by a mere 
process of unintelligent orating. Out of the 58 B. candidates, I find that 'forty-two 
failed, and that 30 failed in each of the subjects, English and matlipmatios, English 
and mathematics are common sxibjects to the candidates in both courses, and the largo 
^number of failures in those subjects is partly explained by the unusual size of the class, 
which contained during the chief part of the session 100 students. A class of this size 
can only be taught by lectimes and by the constant use of the black-board. That 
personal help, which is so desirable and, indeed, indispensable in all classes, it is impossible 
to give, and hence, if a large class is composed of only indifferent materials, the difficulties 
in the way of efficient teaching are very considerable. 

345. “ The EsUan and Vizianagram university scholarships were awarded to Bepin 
Behari Gupta, a graduate of this college in the B. course, and the following graduates were 
elected foundation scholars, the subjects they have taken up for honors being mentioned 
opposite their names:— 


Namei. 

1. Sureiidra Nntli Dns 

2. Dwija Dus Datt 

5. Durgii Pan lioee 

4. Annoda IVosiid Bose 

6. Pevendra Nath Bose 

6. Purna Chnndor Putt 

7. Upendra Nath Bugchi 


Subjscta. 
Miithoualics. 
Physical Science. 
Mathematics. 

Pitto. 

English. 

Physical Science. 
Piito. 


“ The Laha scholarship in Physical Science was awarded to Pores Nath Chatterjee of 
this college. 

34G. “ The honor classes of the ourrtmt session contained on 31st March 13 graduates, 
three of whom are studying English, five mathematics, and five physical science. 

“ For honors in arts, 13 candidates went up from the college, of whom nine were sne- 
oessful. The class attained, and the subjects taken up, are given in the following table : — 


Namea. 

Abinnah Chunder Ghose 
Roghu Nath Pa» 

Hariab CImiidcr Kur 
Tinkoori Banerjoo 
Nnndo Kishna Bose 
Nil Kanto Sircar 
Satis Chunder Boy 
Hurry Pas Chattcijce .. 
Abhoy Cliaruu Mitra 


rinsscs in 
winch fwssed. 
II. 

II. 

II. 

III. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

III. 


Subjects. 

English. 

Pitto. 

Pitto. 

Pitto 

Mathematics. 

Pitto. 

Physical Scirnce. 
Pitto. 
Pitto. 


“ Pour candidates appeared at the M. A. examination, two taking up English and two 
mathematics, both the former passed and both the latter failed.” 

347. Hooghly College .—Within a few days of the close of the year Mr. E. Thwaytes suc¬ 
cumbed to an illness while making preparations for taking leave to, England. For.very many 
years Mr. Thwaytes had oouduotod the ilooghly College with energy and success, and had 
earned the respect and affection of many generations of students by the fatherly interest 
which he took in their welfare. His loss was severely and widely felt, and at a meeting, 
largely attended by his former pupils, it was resolved to raise subscriptions towards a memo¬ 
rial of his connection with the college. Mr. Griffiths succeeded as officiating prinoroal. The 
graded professors of the college are Dr. Watt, Mr. Bo we, and the Bev. Lai Behari Dey. 

348. The following statement shows the number of students in each class of the college 
on the 3let March for the last three years 


4th-year class 
3rd I, If 

2nd „ 
lat t» »i 


1874. 

1879. 

1H7«. 

11 

12 

12 

12 

9 

8 

3» 

40 

63 

32 

52 

46 

93 

113 

129 


These figures show a very satisfactory increase in the strength of the college, but this 
inorease is entirely confined to the first and second years. Of the 40 students in the second- 
year class of 1876, 11 passed the First Arts examination, and only eight joined the t^ird- 
yeajr in 1876. Only the B. oourse is read for the B. A. degree, * 

Of the students 108 ore Hindus, IS Muhammadans, and three Christians. , 
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. 349. Of the 37,oatididates who were allowed to compete for the First Arts examination, 
11 passed. The number of those who failed was 26, of whom 20 failed in English and 
IS in mathematics. Senior scholarships of the first and second grade were awarded to seren 
of the successful students, and an eighth gained a Mohsin soholwship of Bs. 16. 

From the fourth year class 14 students went up for the B. A. examination and 6 passed, 
three in the* first and two in the second division. English, mathematics, and physical 
geography were the subjects of greatest failure. 

350. The Hindu Hostel did not prove successful: only 10 boarders occupied it 
throughout the year. The Principal, however, now reports that the Hostel has grown* 
much more popular, as many as 40 students having taken admission into it. The 
Muhammadan Hostel, for the benefit of students of the Madrasah and others, was much better 
attended. The number at the close of tlie year was 83, of whom 25 lodged free of charge. 
Tlie free boardorships were given by careful selection to those Muhammadan students who 
were both diligent and poor. 

351 The gymnastic class has been attended by 60 pupils—16 from the college and 44 
from the school. A sum of Bs. 110 was sanctioned for repairs. 

352. The new chemical laboratory, with all necessary fittings, has been completed, and 
the Principal took over charge on the lost day of the official year. Dr. Watt expresses the 
confident belief that, “ with the facilities afforded both for teaching and for studying, we 
4hall be able to do our work much more satisfactorily than hitherto.” In the following 
statement I entirely concur: “ It is a great pity that this new impetus should be so very 
much impaired by the meagreness of our chemical contingent allowance, and the imperfect 
state of our apparatus.” Some instruments were received from England during the year 
(including the Cavendish eudiometer, gas-bags, and oryophorus), but much below the require¬ 
ments of the college. 

353. Of the Botanic Garden, Dr. Watt writes :—“ This garden was opened about the 
beginning of June 1876? Owing to the whole of the ground being full of foundations of old 
houses, &c., it was considered necessary to trench it to a depth of two feet throughout. This 
has been accomplished after much labour, and the rubbish obtained has been utilized in 
forming paths, &o. 

“ Parallel bods for cultivating systematically plants of interest have been laid out 
in the greater part of the garden, and by the beginning of the rains the whole will be fully 
under cultivation. 

“ Through the kindness of Dr. King a number of valuable and interesting plants were 
received from the Botanical Garden, Howrah. 

“ The drains and tanks, sanctioned by Government, have been oompleted after a very 
great delay, which considerably injured the progress of the garden. These drains leak at a 
few places, but as this has been made known to the Executive Engineer, it is hoped this will 
soon be remedied.” 

354. Dacca College. —Mr. Garrett was succeeded as principal in the course of the year by 
Mr. Ewbank, and on Mr. Willson’s transfer to Patna, the staff of the college was raised to 
its full strength by the appointment of Mr. Webb and Mr. Amhibald. Baboo Preonath Basu, 
the efficient chemistry lecturer, gave over charge of these duties to Mr. Ewbank. and confined 
himself to the subject of botany. The chief defect now felt is the want of an assistant 
to the chemistry lecturer to prepare materials for the lectures, and to assist generally in the 
meofianicak work thereto attached. 

355. Mr. Ewbank writes—“ The number of students on the register at the end of the 
last financial year was 129, distributed as follows:— 

4th-year students... ... ... ... ... .. 9 

3rd . ... . . » ... ... 11 

Snd „ ... ... ... ... ... 66 

1st .. ... ... ... ... ... 63 

356. “ The result of the University examinations was as follows:—For the Honor 
e-xaminations there went up one student in history, one student in mathomaties, one in English 
literature, and one in philosophy: of these the student in histo^ passed in the third 
division, and the student in philosophy obtained his M. A. degree. The student who took 
up M. A. mathematics had only etudied for seven months, and hod therefore no reasonable 
expectation of passing. 

“ For the B.^A. examination in the A. course five students aj)|)eared, and all were plucked. 
In the B. course ten appeared and two passed in the second division. 

In the F. A. examination 29 went up, and one passed in the 1st division, five in the 
2nd division, and three in the 3rd division. 

” These results are not satisfactory, but ore somewhat better than appeared probabh) 
when the charge of the college was made over in June last to the present Principal. 
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357. “ The college possesses two prizes—the Lewis prize for the bM English essay,'and 
the Donnelly prize in history. Dr. D. B. Smith offered in May last a prize of Bs. 100 for tiho 
best essay on “ Dacca, past and present.” This prize moy be competed for by any present 
or past student of the college. None of these three prizes have yet been awarded for the 
year under review. , 

368. “ At the recommendation of the present Principal, the Government have decided to 
introduce physical science into the college curriculum, the present Principal offering to 
^thke sole charge of the physical science lectures, in order to facilitate the introduction of these 
'subjects, which are so attractive to students. The Government, however, decided that the phy¬ 
sical science lectures should bo in addition to, and not in substitution for, those on botany.” 

359. It is satisfactory to notice that Dacca College keeps up its old reputation for athletic 
sports. There is, perhaps, hardly another station in India where a sixteen of the College 
plays the station eleven every cold weather, and succeeds in scoring a victory for half the 
matches played. 

360. The gymnastic classes wore on the Slat March attended by 52 students from the 
college and collegiate school, and 30 from various other schools that havo no gymnastic 
apparatus of their own. The annual athletic sports were hold on 22ud March 1876. 'Inere wore 
20 events and 27 prize-winners; the Commissioner, the Magistrate, and the chief residents acted 
as stewards. There is a boat club which is specially under the care of Mr. E. D. Archibald. 
The college and school students have played two matches with tho station ; one of these 
was gained by tho college, tho numbers of players on the two sides being, of course, not equal. 
A oncket-ground for the college and school students is very desirable, and a proposal to 
obtain for them a piece of land near to tho college has been submitted. 

361. Of the library and building the Principal writes:—“ Tho library is very deficient 
in works on science, law, and literature. Tho room now sot apart for the library is, like most 
of the other rooms, very unfit for the purpose to which it is applied. ^ 

“ As regards tho present college building, no words which could hero ho used would be too 
strong to express its utter unfitness for the purpose of a college. Proposals for a now college 
building have been submitted to the Government, and there is nothing more to be added in 
this place than that the Government havo recognized the justice of the claim which tho 
colleger possesses to the waste land lying north of it. On this land the new college building 
will bo erected. 

“ As regards the funds required, detailed proposals have been submitted to the Director. 
It appears that tho consideration of these proposals is delayed owing to certain fitiuncial 
difficulties peculiar to tho present year.” 

•362. Patna College .—Besides the Principal, Mr. MoGrindle, tho graded officers on the stall’ 
of this oollego at the close of tho year were Mr. J. Willson (in succession to Mr. Ewbauk) and 
Mr. iiogers. Tho number on the rolls at the close of the year was 92, against 93 in tlie 
year preceding, and 92, 97, and 79 in the throe previous year-s. The number was thus 
distributed:— 


Ist-yenr c1«m 
2nd „ 

2fd ,, 

4tli „ 


31 

43 (including 12 cx-atudcntii.) 
4 

12 (ditto two ditto.) 


ITie low state of tho third-yoar class is explained by tho heavy failure of the students of 
this college in tho First Arts examination of December 1875. 

363. An examination of tho rolls.of tho oollego shows how far it servos to promote the 
higher education 6f the people of Behar, and how far that of immigrants into the province, 
of 92 students, 51 are Beliaris, 39 Bengalis, and two Eurasians. That the number of Behari 
students is so small is matter for regret; the cause is to ho found in the fact that, for many 
years past, the zillah schools of Ilehar have met with very little success at tho entrance 
examination. As was noticed under tho head of “ secondary instruction,” all the higher 
schools of the Patna division, with tho exception of the Patna collegiate school, passed only 
six candidates at tho last examination. It follows, therefore, that, in order to improve the 
status and increase the usofubioss of tho Patna college, the best energies of tho Cirole inspector 
and of the District Committees should be devoted to promoting the efficiency of the zillah 
schools. 

364. An analysis of the first-year class shows that Chota Nagpore, as well as Behar, looks 
to the Patna college for higher education. Of the 31 students in that class, 10 came 
from tho collegiate school, five from the zillah sohools of the Patua division, seven from 
Monghyr and Bhagulpore, seven from Ranchi and Bankoora, and two from Burdwan. 

866. The Principal, Mr. MoOrindle, describes the present first and seoon(!-yearolas^ aa 
being oomposed of only unpromising material. The character of a class is larg«y determined, 
by the abiuty of the stipend-holders, and in the Patna college many of these passed the entrance 
oxaminktibn in tho third grade. So far from there being any keen competition in Behar 
M in Bengal for the junior soholarships, it frequently happens tliat the number of passed 
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candidates is not large enough to take up all that are allotted to the different districts of the 
province, oonsequontly every boy who passes the examination in whatever grade is praotioally 
sure of his sobolarship. ' The third year class is good, but contains only four students, 

t 

366. IJho results of the University examinations were most unsatisfactory. Of 28 candi¬ 
dates at First Arts only seven passed, and none in the first division: 18 failed in English, 17 in 
mathematics, and'hs many as 12 in the second language. Of 11 candidates who appeared at 
the examination for tlie B. A. degree, only two passed; of those' who failed, eight tailed in 
English, eight in mathomatios, seven in chemistry, seven in physical geography, and five, 
in botany. The severity of the science tost for candidates of moderate ability is manifest. 

367. “The credit of the College,” remarks the Principal, “ was in some measure redeemed 
by the success of two of its graduates—Devandra Nath Rai and Oobind Charan Mittra—at 
the Honor examination in English literature, which they passed with distinction, the former 
heading the list of successful candidates in that subject, and the latter gaining the third place. 
It may be noted that Gobind Charan is tlie first Behari from this college who has token the 
M. A. degree.” 

368. Mr. McCriiullo compares t ho failure of the Patna College candidates at the last First 
Arts and B. A. examinations with their success in previous years. In the eight years from 
1867 to 1874, of 174 candidates for the former examination, 87, or one half passed ; at the 
examination of 1875, seven passed out of 28, or one-quarter. In the eight years, from 1868 to 
1875, of 65 candidates for the B. A. oxaitiination, 3,5 passed, or more than one half ; at the 
examination of Jauunry 1876, two passed out of 11, or less than one fifth. The Principal 
attributes this result entirely to the character of the B. course, into which very little 
English reading enters. As before explained, some weight, though not much, may be given 
to this peculiarity of the course, but the general inferiority of the students of the year is a 
sufficient explanation of the failure 

3()if. The hostel attached to the College has met with hut limited succoss. At the close of 
the year if contained 38 imnatos, of whom all but four were Bengalis. Bebari students show a 
strange reluctance to join the hostel, cither because Muhiimmadans are admitted, or by reason 
of the preponderance of Bengalis. Whatever be the cause, the fact is deplored by the I’rincipal. 

“ The hostel.” ho remarks, “ affords many advantages to students; it is near the college, 
standing in a large compound, and affords good and ample accommodation, while the soharge 
for quarters is very moderate. ” Until lately it has been under the management of the 
Sanskrit Professor, a native of Benares; it has now been put under the charge of the Bengali 
librarian—a change which is not likely to attract more natives of Behar to the hostel. The 
total income of the hostel, including Its. 342-3-9, the balance of the Government grant of 
Its. 500, .amounted to Rs. 1,503-13-4; the expenditure was Its. 1,545-11-2, so that there 
was a slight deficit. 

370. Ktahuatjurh Colleffr.-~Jn May 1875, Mr. Lethbridge was compelled to take six 
months’ leave to Europe, and during that period Baboo limes Chandra Dutt officiated for him. 
The Principal expresses liis groat satisfaction with the manner in which Baboo Umos Chandra 
T)utt dis(hnrgod bis duties. In January 1876 Mr, Lobb died, and Mr. Lethbridge was 
confirmed in tbo a[ipointment of Principal. 

371. 'J’oueliiiig the elevation of Kislinagurh College to the higher grade, the Principal 
writes :—“ The sum of Rs. 40,000 having been subscribed by the wealthy and enlightened 
gentlemen of this and neighbouring districts for the restoration of the B. A. classes to 
thiri^Collogb, His Honor the Licutouant-Govornor was pleased (in a letter No. 3204 dated 
15th Novem})er 1875) to sanction tho restt)ratiou of the classes and the appointment of two 
Lecturers. On the opening of a third-year College class, Baboo Baradaprasad Ghosh, m.a. 
(first class in I’liysieal Science Honors and tlio Bengali translator of Roscoe’s Chemistry) 
was appointed to be- a 1 vcoturer in Physical Science and Mathematics on a salary of Ks. 160, 
rising to Rs. 250 by annual increments of Rs. 10, on the 22nd January last. lie assumed 
oliurge of his office on the 25th of that month. 

‘‘ The Second Lecturer sanctioned under the Government orders of 16tb November 1876 
will not be needed until both third-year and fourth-year classes get into full work next 
year.” 

372. The number of students has increased by three, from 61 to 64. Tb^ ore 
distributed as follow:— 


l8t-y™r cIhm ... ... ... ... ... 17,. 

ana „ ... ... ... ... ... fl 

M „ . ... ... ... ... 6 

The number of the first and third-year classes is very small, owing (in the Prino^l’s 
words) “ to the singularly disastrous results” of the University examinations : in the 
Arts examination only five studepts passed out of 29. But Mr. Lethbridge confidently expept# 
a class of at least 16 or 20 studeiits in the next third-year class, which will be formra on the 
result of the approaching First Arts Examination; and also large aooessions to the numben 
^ of the fourth-year class. 
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373. ^ All the Btudents of the third-year olass have elected the B C(tiirse, which alone'will lepimiea , 
be taught iu this college. Consequently, a large outlay will be needed to equip the college nrmeoiiMe 
with apparatus and scientific stores for the purposes of the lectures. 

374. With regard to the Endowment Ffind, the Principal writes“ As Honorary Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer of this fund, I have carried on its operations, and obtained subsoriptioas to 
the amount of lls. 41,029. In this work I have been gi’eal.ly assisted by Baboo Syaraadhava 
Hay of the Nnddea Haj family (Secretary of the District Oorainittoe of Ihiblic Instruction). 

_ The Baboo, with great public spirit, wont as a deputation to Berharnpore, and from the 
district of Murshedabad obtained several thousand rupees. During ray absence on leave, 

Baboo Times Chandra Dutt, the acting Principal, carried on tlio work of the fund with 
much assiduity and suc-cess. In a letter from (lovcniment No. .‘1204, dated 15th November 
1875, wo, were instruei.od to realize the subscriptious witli an intimation that His Honor 
the liieutenant-Govenior was graciously pleased to order the restoration of the B. A. classes, 
and that the Government would ])ay all the ex])enscH incurred under the rostorutinn, receiving 
as some set-off the inlorost of the Endowment Fund and, of course, the fees of the classes. 

Up to dlst March, Its. 30,308-8 had boon paid into the Nuddea Treasury to the credit of 
the Endowment Fund.” 

.375. The library is being catalogued; but Mr. Lothbridgo bitterly complains of the delay 
involved in ordering books through the School Book Society. 

370. Di'iliiim/Kire OoUrgr —On the 5th May 1875, Mr. Belktt received charge of this 
college from Mr. Hand, transferred to the Presidency College. 

The number of students bns increased from 25 to 31, of whom 14 are in the first-year 
elass and 17 in the second. Q'his is a larger number tlian the college lias had since 1871, and 
the Principal adduces the fact to prove that the college is regaining its position in public 
estimation. The total cost of the college was Its. 20,200, of which Its. 1,527 was contributed 
from fees. 

377. On the results of the First Arts oxaminatioiis, tho Principaf writes:—“ At the First 
Arts examination of December 1875, there appeared .seven candidates. This was a smaller 
number than I liad anl ieipatod. The season at Berharapur towards the end and after the close 
of the rains of 1875 was very unhealthy ; and it frequently happened that half tho number 
of boys in a class was absent in consequence of fever. Uonoo some of the second-year 
students were obliged to withdraw their names from the College rolls; and, of the seven who 
did appear, one or two were physieally unlit to undcirgo the strain. To those faots, I may 
safely say, is to ho uttributed the ill sueeoss of the College in tho lists. Two only passed; 
one in tho 2nd undone in tho 3rd grade. Tho 2Tid grade student obtained a scholarship 
which ho will hold in the (livil Engineering Dejiiutment of the Presidency College.” 

378. In accordance with the minute of His Honor, dated 30tli August 1875, which hold 
out hopes of the restitution of Berliampore Gollege to its original status, provided the necessary 
funds were supplied by local efforts, a mooting was held in tho collego library in December, 
when it was resolved to raise snbscriiitions for tho purpose The abortive result is thus 
described by the Trincijial;—“A few days afterwards the Magistrate received a letter from 
Ray Laclimipat Sing Bahadur, offering tf» give the whole sum required. The Committee 
appointed to raise sultseriptions theroujiou ^desisted from further exertions, tho object having 
been apparently achieved. To the surprise and mortification of all those interested in the 
Berharapur Collego, nows was shortly afterwards received that Lachmipat’s donation had 
been diverted from its original objoet and giv<!n to tho establishment of a, Tecliiiipal 
College in ('alcutta, iu wbiob the inhabitants of Berhamj)ur could have only the very 
weakest interest. In its resolution, thanking La(dimipat for lus donation, the Government 
states that, in consequence of tho faihiro of the Berharapur College in tho First Arts 
examination, it would not be possible to start a third-year class thoro.” 

379. Mr. Bellett still has hopes both that tho money might, in spite of tho disappoint¬ 
ment that is afliitoly felt, again he raised; and that, if raised, the tliird and fourth-year classes 
might, in spite of local failure at the examination, become full enough to justify the outlay by 
the accession of outsiders who now go elsewhere. I hardly think tliat this prospect justifies 
the large additional expenditure; and it is of importance to notice that, even in classes of the 
first two years, the inhabitants of Murshedabad are very little benefited by the local college. 

Of, 31 Btudents only seven are natives of that district: all the others come from outlying 
districts, and therefore in no sense depend upon Berharnpore College for their education. 

380. Samkrit Colkge. —Tho staff of this college consists of a graded principal, an English 
lecturer, and three teachers of Sanskrit, one of whom has lately been graded. The nuAber 
of pupUe at the close of tho year was 24, nearly the eame as in many previous years. 

The pupils of the third and fourth-year olasses attend the 1’residency College for all the 
subjects of the A. course (which alone they take up) excepting Sanskrit; and, by an arrange¬ 
ment lately made, they pay no fees iu their own college, and half or full foes in the Presidifthoy 
Collego, according as they are or are not soholarship-holdors. The receipts from fees amounted" 
to 1^. 1,032, and the Government grant to Rs. 15,326, making a total outlay for tha,.Collego 
department of Rs. 10,367. , 
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’ 381. The results of the University examination were very favourable. At the First Arts 
examination, three candidates passed out of six. The single student who passed the B. A. 
examination is credited to the Presidency College, where he was for the most part taught. 
He, however, won the highest “ Sanskrit Oollego graduate” scholarship of Rs, 60 a month, 
the Laha scholarship of lie. 25 a month, and the Itadhakanta Dob medal for standing first 
in Sanskrit at the B. A. examination. In tho Honor examination in Sanskrit three candidates 
appeared, and all passed; while the lost Promchand iloychand studentship was awarded to 
Baboo Umes Chandra Batabyal, m a., a distinguished ex-student of the Sanskrit College. 

382. Cuttork College .—This college, which (like Kishnagurhl has now been raised to the 
higher grade by the addition of a third-yoar class, is under the superintendence of 
Mr. S Ager, late Joint-Inspector in Orissa. It has no graded officer attached to it. After 
the visit of His Honor tho Lioutenant-Oovernor to Orissa in November 1875, the conditions 
offered by the Government, and gratefully accepted by the people of Orissa, were that 
Es. 30,000 should be contributed by Government in consideration of an equal amount 
subscribed locally, in order to provide for the cost of the classes as an experiment for five 

f mars. These conditions have since been modified by the Government of India, which has 
imited the term of trial to throe years, and has required that local contributions from fees 
and subscriptions be permanently guaranteed to tho extent of Its. 500 a month from funded 
subscriptions if tho experiment is to continue to a further period. These later conditions are 
considered injuriously hard by the people of Orissa, who have little prospect of raising Ihe 
large sum required. 

383. There were 17 students in tho oollego at tho close of the year, five in tho first-year 
dass, six in the second, and six in the third. These have since increased to 20. The 
numbers in tho four previous years varied from 14 to 20. Those who gained senior scholar¬ 
ships after the First Arts examiuation of 1875 wished to hold them in Bengal colleges; but 
tho Government decided that they should be tenable only in the new third-year class of the 
Cuttack College. Of the 20 students on the rolls, 10 are Bengalis, eight are Oorya Hindus, 
one is a Muhammadan, and one a Christian. The total expense of the College depart¬ 
ment was Rs. 5,432, of which Rs. 812 were oolloctcd os ieos, tho rest being borne by 
Government. 

384. The success of the students at tho First Arts examination was reasonably good, four 
candidates passing out of nine. The small number of students in tho first-year class was 
due to the fact that, of 11 students who passed the entrance examination in 1874, only 
four gained scholarships; and it is of scholarship-holders that this ohuss is exclusively 
composed. The rich are too indolent or prejudiced, says Mr. Ager, to care for learning, and 
the poor cannot join the college without a scholarship. Of the eight students now in the first- 
year, four won scholarships from I'ooree, two from Balasoro, and two from Cuttack. 
” Though wo are so liberally provided,” adds the Principal, “ with scholarships, I regret to 
say that they have failed to attract tho Ooryas. Tear after year the majority of them are 
carried off by Bengali students; but, as tho prejudice which stood in tho way of the Ooryas 
availing themselves of the senior soholarships is removed by the establishment of tho college, 
it is hoped that, in futme, more Ooryas will bo among the successful competitors for 
them.” 

385. Midmpora High School .—Tho head master is Baboo Gungadhur Acharjya, with two 
assistant masters. The number of pupils is Ifi, against 12 in 1875; of these, nine are in the 
first-year class, and seven in the second. The total expenditure of the school was Es. 4,441, 
of ^hioh Rs. 746 came from foe-receipts. 

386. Out of five candidates at the First Arts examination, tho school passed only one, in the 
third division. This unfortunate result is attributed by the hood master to the opidomio fever 
that prevailed, and reduced the strength of one boy after another. One of his students trans¬ 
ferred himself to the Gfcieral Assembly’s Institution in Caloiitta, and came out at tho head of 
the list of successful candidates. 'J’ho single boy that passed from Miduapore high school, 
being ineligible for a senior scholarship, terminated his studies at that point. 

387. The pay of the throe te.achers was increased during tho year by Rs. 50, Rs. 20, and 
Rs. 15 respectively. Mr. Harrison, tho Vico-Presidont of tho District Committee, writes—“They 
have all given entire satisfaction during tho year, and the head master. Baboo Gungadhur 
Acharjya, retains the entire confidence of tho Vioo-Prosidont, in whose opinion he is one 
of the ablest and most reliable head masters in Bengal.” 

388. Bauleah High ScAoo/.—Like Midnaporo high school, the College department was 
opened in 1873. It is under tho charge of Baboo Haragovinda Sen, with two assistant masters. 
The number on the rolls at tho close of tho year was 25—14 in the first year class, and 11 in 
the second. The income of tho College department amounted to Rs. 5,915, of which Rs. 5,000 
was the proceeds of Raja Haranath Rai’s endowment, and tho remainder from fees. Ther$ 
was a balance of Rs. 152 in favonx of the College department at the close of the year. 

389. At the First Arts examination two candidates passed out of seven. One of them 
obtaino(| a senior scholarship ; the other, who passed in the third division, was disqualified j 
, and the remaining soholarsuip was lost to the distriot. 
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390. The chemistry class has advanced from 10 students to 1C. An outlay of Us. 200 from 
surplus funds was sanctioned during tlie year for additions to the laboratory, but much more 
is required, in the opinion of the head master, for effective teaching of the subject. 

891. Towards the establishment of the high school as a first grade college, under the 
name of “ The Rajshahye College,” a sum of Es. 1,50,000 has been subscribed. , 

The establishment of a hostel was proposed, and i.s thought by tho head master to be 
highly desirable, lie reports, however, tliat none of the masters has beeft found willing to 
undertake the charge for tho small remuneration offered. 

• 392. Oeueral Asuemhli/’a College. —Tho number on the roll was 118, being an increase of 

14 over the preceding year. They are thus distributed — 

Idt-yoar oliwa ... ... ... ... ... ... 44 

2 n(l „ ... ... ... ... ... 53 

8rd „ ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 

.. ... ... ... ... ... 16 


The small number of students in tho third year was due to the conspicuous failure of the 
college at the First Arts examination; of candidates only five passed. One of these, 
however, stood highest in the University class lists, and two gained scholarships. At tho B. A. 
examination, no greater success was shown; of 17 candidates only one passed. 

393. Theincorao of tho school was thus made up;—from tho college fimdj.Rs. 10,017 ; 
from students’ fees, Its. 5,749, and from gra!it-in-aid. Its. 4,200—total Es. 19,966. Tho college 
continues under tho management of the Rev. L)r. Jardine, assisted by Mr. James Wilson, and 
by graduates of the Calcutta University. 

394. Cattmlfal JU'mhm College.—Dyson is the Principal. The number of 
students is 80. In the second-year class 15 take up psychology and 13 chemistry; in the 
third and fourth-year classes (of seven and 14 students respectively) nine take up the A. course 
and 12 the B. course. A special arrangement has been made, by which the students of the 
college attend tho physical science of the Presidency College as out-stu^ents; and the Principal 
speaks very favourably of the working of this scheme. 


395. Free Church Colhge. —There are 100 students. In tho second-year class of 49, 23 
take up chemistry; in the third and fourth-year classes (of seven and 12), 10 take up the 
B. course. The total expenditure was Es. 22,240, of which there were paid from suhseriptions 
Es. 11,908, from fees Tie. 5,012, and from grants-iu-aid Its. 5,520. The instructive staff 
consists of the liev. W. C. Kyfe, tho Eev. J. Eobortson, tho Eev. J. Hector, and graduates of 
tho Calcutta University. Four students passed the First Arts o.xamination, five obtained the 
degree of B. A., and two that of M. A. 

396. Si. Xavier K College. —The number of pupils has advanced from 45 to 58. Three 
studemts passed tho Fii'st Arts examination : for tlioB. A. degree none succeeded. The Eov. 
the Eoetor rafers in the following terms to the recent establishraoiit of ah q^orvatory, to which 
the Government of Bengal has liberally contributed—“ A solar observatory was erected upon 
the premises No. 11, and is shortly to ho furnished with a large Equatorial refractor nine-inch 
aperture from Steinheil of Munich. Tho work of this observatory will be confined for tho 
present to tho daily mapping of the solar protuberances, with a record of tho mo.st important 
physical features of the sun—the results being published in the journal of tho Asiatic 
Society and in two other soiontifio serials in Europe. 

“ Our hearty thanks are due to tho Government of Bengal and to the public for their 
generosity in responding to our arq)eal—tho former by a grant of Es. 7,000, and tho latter by 
an equal amount of private subscriptions. The total cost, however, exceeds E«. 21,0(U). 

“ In order to ensure the permauonoy of this useful institution, it was agreed with the 
Bengal Government that a professor of jhe staff would be trained for the work and bo ready 
to take the place of the present Director. In the event of the work being stopped altogether, 
the instruments become Government property.” 

A grant-in-aid of Es. 2,000 was also sanctioned for tho enlargement of the chemical 
laboratory. 

The college staff consists of tho Very Rev. E. Lafont, S.J., and other members of the 
Society of Jesus. , 

397. London Mmionary College, Bhowanipore. —There wore 44 students on the roll at the 
end ofthe year—27 in tho Booond-year class, and 17 in tho first-year. The numbers have 
steadily inoreasod for the last few years. ■ Chemistry is taught as well as philosophy. Tho 
Prinoipal is the Eev. J. P. Ashfon. 

398. Loveion College.—rhia has newly come upon tlio list of aided colleges. In May 1875 

a grant of Es 160 a month was sauotionod by the Government of Bengal, suhsequeatly 
iuoreased to Es. 250 in January 1876. The number of students on the rolls is 11. This and 
the preceding college teach only to the First Arts standard. Of four candidates who were 
treading last year for that examination, one, who held a junior scholarship, wept to England 
to join the Cooper’s Hill College; and another, also a scholarship-holder, was compelled by 
ill-health to resign. One only appeared at the examination, and passed; he gffined a seuioi" 
Boholarship and a Duff scholarship. Altogether 10 Government seholarships, one Duff soholar- 
ship, and two endowed scholarships of Es. 60 and Es. 13 a mouth respectively, were hSbld last 
year by the 12 students of the college. , 
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' 399. SPECIAti INSTEUOTION.—This department comprises the subjects of law, 
medicine, and engineering; surveying schools, industrial schools, and the schools of art. 

400. Law. —The number of Government colleges to which a law department is attached 
is five, namely, those of Presidency, Hooghly, Dctcoa, Patna, and Kishnagurh. The Principal of 
the Berhampore College speaks of the cessation of the law classes (noticed in the report of last 
year) as “ a serious loss to the college, the law classes forming, without doubt, a great 
attraction, and I much wish that they could bo re-established.” At Midnapore the third 
master of the high school, who is a B. L-. holds a private law class out of school hours. The 
class consists of three students, each of whom pays him a monthly fee of lls. 5. 

401. The law department of each college consists of two classes of students—those 
studying for the B. L. degree of the (Jaloutta University, and those reading for the Senior 
Ploadership examination of the High Court. The former is a course of threo years, two of 
these after the degree of B. A. has been attained. For the latter examination, for which 
the F. A. certificate is necessary, a two years’ course is prescribed, nearly identical with tho 
subjects of the second and third year course for the B. L. degree. Excluding the subjects of 
jurisprudence and personal rights and status, the two courses closely ourrespond; and 
candidates for the Senior I’leadcrship examination are consequently admitted to the second 
year course for the B. L. degree. 

402. The following statement shows the attendance and expenditure in the Govern¬ 
ment law schools for tho year ending diet March 1870. 
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403. Comparing the above statement with that for the jirevious year, it appears th a t 
there has been a decline of 58 students, tho Presidency College alone having suffered a loss 
of 50, as explained in tho Principal’s report. Hooghly has gained six students, owing to the 
re-opening of tho second and third year classes, while Patna and Dacca have lost six and eight 
respectively. Kishnagurh Collego, as in the previous year, possesses a single student, 
but his education has cost nothing to tho State. 

' The'number of Muhammadan students in all colleges has fallen from 14 to five. 

404. The four law lecturers in tho Presidency College are paid entirely from fees, and the 
law department shows a profit to Government of Es. 3,562-8. In the Patna and Dacca Colleges 
the cost to Government has been reduced by Es. 1,759 and Es. 287 respectively. Hooghly 
College shows an increased oost to Government of Rs. 1116. Altogether the total expendi¬ 
ture in the law departments has been reduced by Rs. 624, and the Government expenditure 
by Es. 1,851. The monthly fee in tho mofussil colleges has stood at the enhanced rate of 
Es. 7 throughout the year. Each lecturer in these colleges is paid a salary of Rs. 200 a 
month. 


405. Law examinaHon.--AX the B. L. examination there were 83 Bengal cgpdidflteB, 
of whom five passed in the first division and 49 in the second, as shown below 
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The B. L, examination is now the only one which the University‘holds, that for* the 
lioonse having ceased for two years. The results of the High Court nleadership 
examination are not communicated to this ofSoe. ^ 

The following extracts aro taken from the reports of the Principals 

406. Presidency College .— . 

“ The following table shows the number of students on the rolls of the Law Department 
on 61 st March during the last four years;— 
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“ This table shows a decrease of 50 in the number of students, as compared with last 
year. The small percentage of successful candidates at the late F. A. and B. A. examinations 
fully explains this, and I do not thiuk that it is any way due to the waning popularity of the 
law as a profession. 

“ The college sent up 69 candidates to the B. L. examination, and of those three passed 
in the first division, and 44 in the second.” 

“ At the opening of the current session the junior professorship of law became vacant by 
the appointment of Mr. Millett to the First Judgeship of the Small Cause Court. 

“ This vacancy offered a favourable opportunity for permanently jilaeing the staff of 
the Law Department on some such footing as that sanctioned by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
his resolution of 9th Ajtril 1875. That plan could only be carried out satisfactorily by taking 
away some portion of tho duties hitherto performed by Mr. Ingram, the Senior Professor, and 
assigning them to special lecturers. Mr. Ingram readily agreed to give up lls. 200 a month 
of his salary, on condition of being relieved of duties to an extent that would permit of his 
being free to avail himself of the annual High Court holidays, and of his bemg allowed tho 
pnvuego of taking mofiissil briefs, his duties at college on such oecasionf being carried 
on by an officiating lecturer approved by Government. Mr. Ingram’s offer was accepted, and 
instead of appointing a Junior I’rofessfir of law and dividing the whole of the duties between 
him and the Senior Professor, it was decided that three Ijeoturers should be appointed for a 
term of three years, and that the following scheme for lectures should be carried out:— 


Siilyerts for Leciures. 


■Juriaprudcncc, Lejrnl History, and Constitutioiinl Law 


Numl>er 
of Iswtures. 

36 

Criminal Law niid I’rorcdure ... 


40 

Laud Tciraros and Revenue Laws 


10 



92 

Contrnrts and Torts 


20 

Evidenee iind Civil Procedure . 


3£ 

Begistratiou, Limitation, and Prescription, Mortgages 


18 


Total 

70 

■Hindu Law ^ ... 


26 

•Wahomodan Law ... ■ ••• 

... 

26 


” Mr. Ingram has token up the subjects under heading I. on a reduced salary of Its. 600 
a month, and Mr. Egerton Allen has been appointed Lecturer on the subjects under heading 
n. on a salary of Rs. 400 a month. Baboo Trailokya Nath Mitra and Mr. Ameer AE 
have been appointed lecturers on Hindu law and Muhammadan law re8i)ectively, a fee of 
Rs. 1,800 being assigned for each course of lectures.” 

407. Eooghly College .—Principal reports—“ Only six students attended the first- 

year law' class which was retained during the post year.. By Government order dated the 
6th August 1876, the second and third year law classes were re-opened in January 18>6 on 
trial, md Baboo Navin Krishna Mukhopadhyay, Law Lecturer of the late Civil Service class, 
was appointed to deliver lectures to the students. There are now fourteen students in ^is 
department—three in tho third-year class, three in tho second, and eight in 4he first. Two 
students passed in tho second division for the degree of Bachelor of Law.” ^ ^ 

408. Dacca College.—" On the 31st March 1876 the number of pupils in the law (fissses 
was 16, against 23 on the same date of the previous year. This decrease is mainly owing 
to the pwr results of the last B. A, exammation. Six students of the first-year B. L. ola«i 
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of 1875 have been oHiged to withdraw, hecause they were plucked in the B. A. examination 
of 1876. Two others, who in 1875 belonged to the third-year class of the general depart¬ 
ment, have postponed joining the second year B. L. class, because B. L. candidates are 
required to attend law lectures for two years aftsar obtaining the B. A. degree. 

“ One ^x-student and three students of the third year law class went up to the last 
B. L. examination, and three of the candidates passed. Two other students appeared in the 
Senior Grade Bleadership examination: of these one passed in the senior grade, and the other 
inthejimior. 

409. Patna College .—The Prineipal reports that the success of the students in the 
University examination was due to the ‘‘ ability and success with which the law lecturer 
conducts his department. This is now the second time that his pupils have oorriod off the 
highest University honors.” Of the 26 students on the rolls at the end of tlie year, 11 
were candidates for the B. L. degree, and 15 for the pleadership. Of the whole number, 
21 were Beharis and five Bengalis. Tho second and tliird-year classes were restored to the 
college from April 1876. 

Three candidates appeared at the B. L. examination, of whom two passed in tho first 
division, one of them at the head of the list. In tho Pleadership examination there wore 
three candidates, of whom two passed. 

• 410. Kishnagurh College .—The Principal takes a hopeful view oT the law department of 

his college. “There wore only three students in tho third-year law class during the 
year, two of whom wont up for tho B. 1j. examination. Unfortunately both were 
plucked, and the law lecturer attributes this result to the fact that both were too much 
absorbed in other duties to pay sufficient a,ttention to their law studies. From the com¬ 
mencement of the present session to the Hist March there was only one student in tho third 
year law class, but others ore already joining, and a large increase is expected when wo 
have our B. A. classes ^nce more in full working.” 

411. MEmciNE.—There are five schools of medicine in Bengal—the Calcutta Medical 
College, with two departments; tho Camjffioll Medical School at Sealdah; tho Temple Medical 
School at Bankipore, with which the Hindusta.ni class formerly at the Medical (Jollego has 
been amalgamated; the Dacca Medical School; and the Cuttack Medical School. The two 
last have been opened during tho year 1875-76. 

412. The following statement shows the attendance and expenditure of these schools for 
two successive years. 
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• Now transferred to fianklporo. 

413. The large decrease in the classes of the Medical College is attributed by the 
Principal to the amended regulation of tho University, substituting the P. A. for the 
Entrance examination as a qualification for admission to the licentiate class. The Hindustani 
class formerly at the Medical College has been transferred to the Temple ISohool at 
Bankipore; and similarly, many of the students of tho Campbell Medical School have 
transferred themselves to Dacca. 

414. Tho large increase in the cost of the Medical College has been already explained 
in the general summary. For one item, tho charge for the year 1875-76 included the whole 
cost of the claries of the College Professors ; while in the previous year, a proportionate 
shore of this, amounting to Its. 16,000, had been charged to the Hindustani claim This 
fact explains why the cost of vernaoular medical schools has not increased du ring the year 
und^r report. 

415. Medical College, English olasm, —Dr. Norman Ohevers, at the close of the year 
under report, retired from the Prinoipalship which he had held since 1861. He has been 
succeeded by Dr, D. B, Smith. Dr. Charles, the Officiating Principal, signalized the retire¬ 
ment of Dr. Chevers in the folloufing words“ Dr Ohevers displayed during the early yeaw 
of his professional life, the powers of minute observation, clear generalization, and fonfible 
BXpositien, that have sinoe proved of such value to the Government that he served throqghotdi 
a long, career in India. Already a known man when he came to India, on leaving its 
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he earned with him a reputation which it falls to the lot of few men to aehieve. On hia depar- 
ture this college lost a teacher of vast erudition. A lifetime of extensive reading and venous 
literary research had furnished his retentive memory with stores of ancient lore, which he was 
ever ready to place at the service -of those Applying to him for assistance. It omi be well 
understood what a rare power as a teacher the possessor of such taletat must have exercised.” 

416. At the commencement of the session in June 1875, 323 old pupils of the college 
resumed their attendance, and were joined by 79 new or re-admittod students. The strength 
^of the college was thus brought up to 402, in which number is included both the classes 
studying for the ^ University examinations and the hospital apprentice class. During the 
course of the session, 12 students passed the second licentiate or the second M. B. examina¬ 
tions ; seven hospital apprentices obtained certificates of c/)nipetency; 153 students discontinued 
their studies and withdrew their names; one died, one was rusticated, and one dismissed; 
thus bringing down the numbers on the 31 st March 187(5 to 225. Of these, 43 belonged to 
the hospital apprentice class, and tho remainiug ,182 to the English olassos reading for one 
or other of the University examinations. At the same date on the previous year those classes 
numbered 304. After specifying, as one cause of this great reduction, the recent regulations 
of the University enhancing the qualifications for admission, the Officiating Principal goes 
(Ml to say :—“ My own suspicion is that another cause has also been at work. The younger 
graduates find it difficult to make a living, owing to the country being flooded with a less 
highly educated class of medical practitioners, turned out by the various veruaoular medical 
schools, and are less willing than over to go into tho country districts and struggle 
against the many difficulties they there meet.” Dr. Charles adds that the anticipated dearth 
of qualified men to join the class of Assistant Surgeons will not be felt for some years 
to come, the supply of candidates for (OT[)loymeut having largely overrun the demand. 

417. Tho oxaminatioiiB and tests prescribed by the University are these:— 

I. Fir.it Licentiate Examination. —Candidates must be 19 years of age, must have 
passed the F. A. examination, and have attended medical lectures for tliree years. This 
rule is relaxed in the case of students of distinguished merit from vernacular medical 
classes, who may be admitted after passing the eutrauoe examination. 

II. Second lAcentiate Examination. —A candidate may he admitted to this after having 
passed the first examination two years previously, provideci he has attended tho presoribed 
courses of lectures. 

III. Pint M. B. Examination. —This diffprs from the first licentiate examination 
merely by the addition of comparative anatomy and zoology to the course. 

IV. Second M. B Examination. —This similarly differs from No. II. by tho addition of 
general and comparative physiology to the course. 

A student who has passed the second exominotion in either course is admitted to practice 
as a surgeon. 

418. For the two previous examinations, 186 candidates appeared from the Medical 
Colley. Of these, 171 wore for tho licentiate examinations, and 70 passed. For the M. B. 
exammation, 14 candidates appeared and nine passed. 

In the two final examinations 60 candidates appeared. Of these, 55 candidates were for 
the second licentiate examination, of whom only nine passed; for the second M. B. examina¬ 
tion, of five candidates three passed. 

419. The hospital apprentice class numliered 60 students at the beginning of ^le 
session, of whom 35 were now admissions. During the year two resigned, seven passed 
the college examination with credit, and" eight were dismissed, either for insubordination or for 
neglect of studies. With the exception of tliese eight, the Friucipal reports that, as a rule, the 
whole class has been steady and well-behaved. The history of the class has been a somewhat 
unfortunate one, owing partly to tlie material of wliioli it has been composed, partly to 
defects in the college itself; but the Prinoipal now records that, the class “at last gives 
promise of being to fiilfil the objects for which it was foundeci.” 

420. Campbell Medical School, Seohiah. —This school is under the general control of the 
Prinoipal of the Medical College, but under the immediate superiuleudouoe of Dr. Woodford. 
By transference of many pupils to the Dacca Medical School, the numbers have fallen from 
704 to 683. At the annual exammation, 68 students obtained the diploma of vernacular 
licentiate. 

With the exception of certain cases mentioned in the report, tho conduct of the students 
has been satisfactory. An assault on a contractor engaged on a building called for the 
exercise of prompt severity, which quickly brought the stu(leuts to a souse of duty. 

The scant allowance for a libraary. is complained of ; and Assistant Surgeon Dina 
Bxndho Dutt is highly complimented for devotiou to his duties. ^ 

‘42i. Tempie Medical School, Bankipore. —This school has two departments: ^1) the Tema> 
cttlax licentiate d^s, for which the school was oiiginally established; (2) the militaa^ slants, 
who whee'transferred from Caloutta at the commencement of tire session of June 1S7S. 
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ersmt Thte seBsion opened •with 29 students in tho former department, of whom 19 were in the 
WMBOCTioir. second year, and 10 were new admissions to the first year out of 14 candidates. Two 
first-year students subsequently ceased to attend, and the class was reduced to 27. 
Dr. Simpson, referring to tho small number oi, admissions to tho school, says: “ I received 
at various t^mes applioatibns from different parts of the country for admission to the school, 
but deemed it un^visable to advertize, as I foresaw we should only have accommodation for 
a very limited nUtubor.” 

421. Tho military class opened witli 78 students from Calcutta, and 68 from other 
stations; in all 146, subsequently reduced to 136. Of tlieso students, 24, who had completed 
the third year of study, presented thcmsolvos for examination in April 1876. The 
examination was conducted by medical officers of the neighbourhood, and 18 of the students 
were declared to have passed; the Prosidont recording his opinion that they were well- 
grounded in their subjects, and that tlioir knowledge reflected groat credit on their teachers. 

422. Test examinations were also hold at tho same time of the first and seooud-year 
students in both departments. Upon this exiimiuation some wore rejected, and at the close' 
of the year there were 23 students in the vernjifsular licentiate class (of whom only six were 
in tlie first-year^ and 101 students in tho military class. 

423. Tho insulfieiency of the accommodation provided by tho present buildings htts 
been brought to the notice of Giovernmont, and considerable outlay has boon sauotioned. 
*Dr. Simpson points out the disadvantages wliicli the licentiate class students suli’er in com- 
purisou with tho military class—smaller stipends, no froo (Quarters, service not guai'autood, 
maximum pay (if they outer the (xoverumeat service) less than half tliat to which military 
sludonts luiiy look forward. With better prospects he believes that good men might be 
scoured. 'J’ho small numbers on the rolls of tho vernacular class, and o.spocially in the first- 
year, seem to point to the same conclusion. 

It would be satisfactory to notice that throe-fourths of the students are Muhammadans, 
hut for the indication rfiYordtid by this fact of the much gi'eater strength of caste prejudice 
umung tho Hindus of Behar than those of Bengal. 

424. Dacca Medical School. —The school was opened on the Isl July 1875, by Dr. 
D. B. Smith, who has left on record a valuable j)apcr upon the opening and progress of tho 
school, from which the following particulars are taken. 

425. Tho scliool commenced with a roll nuniher of 384 students; a number so much 
larger than had been expected, that the building which liad been rented for the purpose of 
the school had to bo vacated, and the school moved into more sjiaoious promises. Of the whole 
nuiuhcr, 55 wore second-year students transferred from Sealdah, and the remainder came 
from all the districts of Eastern Bengal and from Assam. Many of tliese evidently joined 
the school with no fixed intention of continuing their studies, and by the Ist March 1876 
the nuniher had fallen to 21.1., of whom 28 were seholarshipholders or free students. In 
future 10 scholai’ships and 10 freo-studeutsliips will he awarded annually to this school. 

426. The estahlisliment sanctioned for the school consisted of a Superintendent, four 
teachers, five assistants, a writer, and necessary servants, amounting in all to its. 1,30ft 
a month, to which an extra establishment of tts. 45 a mouth was added for the dissecting 
season from November to March. Extra iixpcniditure was also sanctioned to tho amount of 
Its. 10,226, including a temporary theatre, dead-liouse, and dissecting-room, fittings and furni¬ 
ture, anatomical designs, &c. H'lio present accommodation of the school is, however, described as 
quite insullicient; all that can be said, remarks tlie Principal, is that it is just possible to carry 
on work from day to day. A sum of Its. 25,000 has been siinetiouod for land and buildings, 
and a site for tho school has been selected on tho river-bank, close to the Mitford Hospital. 

427. It is instructive to compare the proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans in tho 
two Bohools at Dacca and Baukipore. In tho latter, tiiree-fourths of the students are 
Muhammadans. The former, of 244 stqdents, has only four Mnsulmans: of the Hindus, 70 
are Brahmans, 128 Kaisths, and 36 Baidyas, while only six belong to the inferior castes. 

428. Many of the students are described as intelligent, industrious, and anxious to 
loam, though there is a considerable leaven of unpromising material. The teachers are 
imiformly referred to in terms of high praise. 

The dissecting-room was not completed until the season was far advanced, and work 
did not, in fact, begin until March. The dead-house had not been taken in hand at the 
date of tho report. The supply of ohemicals and of materia-medioa specimens is still defl- 
oiost, and Dr. Smith speaks of the want of good Bengali text-books as a matter great 
importance. 

429. Cuttack Medical School. —The sohool was opened on the 15th of February in the 
present year’,’ and 36 students were enrolled, of whom 20 were stipendiaries on Bs, 5 a 
mouth and j|6 were free. By the filst of March the number of students was 38. ^he 
exijenditure inourrod on the Salaries of teachers, the stipends of pupils, and oontingen* 
cies dt^ing tho mouth and a half, up to the Slst of March 1876, was Bs. 381. In 

, addition to these establishment .charges there was a sum of Bs. 2,619 spent in building a 
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dis8eoting>room, Airnishing the leoture-room, printing, and other ohargoS, The Superintend' 
ent is Dr. W. D. Stewart. 

430. Civil Enoinpebuio. — C. E. I)pparf.ment, Prenidency College. —Mr. Sutcliffe writes— 
“ The number of students on the rolls on the 81st March during the last four years is 
given below :— • 





3rd-year claAn. 

2nd*yciir class. 

lBt-year*ciii»s. 

Totol. 

• 

1878 

f Regular atudenta 

20 

39 

73 

132 


‘( Out students 


1 

2 

3 


1874 

( Regular students 

27 

89 

138 

399 


"'1 Out students 

1 

2 

28 

28 


1878 

1 n.c{2;alar students 

12 

45 

99 

ise 


! Out Btudouts 


1 


1 


1876 

f Regular studontg 

ill 

50 

83 

182 


\ Out ]iltud«UtB 


1 

1 

2 


“ Tlie strength of the department on the .list March was nearly the some as in the 
previous year. The number of stiulonts on the rolls of the first-year elass soon after the 
opening of the session in Juno last was 103, consisting of 70 now admissions and 33 unpro- 
motod students of the cla.ss of the previous session. Gradually the attondaneo has fallen off 
during the year, some students having left after discovering that th(iy had but little aptitude 
for engineering studies, and others on account of ill-health. The new admissions in Juno 
included eight candidates who had passed the First Arts examination, and eight junior scholars. 
The second year class is numerically stronger than it has been for many previous years, 
but it is very improhahle that more than twenty will bo found fit, after the annual examina¬ 
tion in May, for promotion t<> the tliird-yoar or lioontiate class. From the other thirty, I hope 
that a good supply of qualified suh-ovorscers and overseers may be furnished, to moot the 
wants of engiueors einjdoyod under dietri<it commit tecs. 

“ The fees oollectod during the year amouiitod to Its. 10,971, a^d the gross expenditure 
to Its, 33,004, the oorrespondiug figures for the previous year hoing Its. 13,2.53 and 
Its. 44,074. The decrease in the amount of foes is due to tho average number of students 
on the rolls during the year being lower than in tho preceding 3'ear ; and the reduction' in 
expenditure is duo to tho changes on tho stall which took place in oonsoquenco of tho death 
of Mr. Soott. 

“ Classified according to religion, the stndonts consisted of 143 Hindus, two Muhammadans, 
and nino Christians. 

“ The examination of tho first and second year students was hold as usual at tho close of 
tho session in May. At tho tiino of liolding tho oxainination tliere wore 96 students on the 
roll of the first-year class, and, with tho oxoc})tiou of two, all wore present. Tho result of 
the examination was that 43 students wore found qualiliod for promotion to the secoud-yoar 
class, all of whom, with tho oxcoption of one, who preferred taking a sub-overseor’s oertifioate, 
joined tho seoond-yefir class at the opening of tho current session. Of the others, 33, who 
had failed to soouro promotion, wove permitted to rojoin the tir.st-year class for another year, 
and 18 loft tho college. This result was nuioh bettor than tliat of the previous year, and, 
oonsidoring the low standard under which students are admissible to the department, it may 
be considered a fairly good one, 

“ The second-year class, at tho time of holding the annu.al examination, consisted of 46 
students, all of whom, with tho exception of throe, wero present. Of the 43 who wore 
examined, 21 were passed for promotion to tho third-yoar class; to one studeut aff overseer’s 
oertifioilto was awarded, and to six others the oortificato of sub-ovorseer: 11 otliers wore permitted 
to rejoin tho class for another session, and tho rest left the oolloge. Upon the result of this 
examination, the two Forbes Memorial soholarships were awarded to Nogeu Jra Nath Chat- 
terjee and Mohendra Nath Sen. Tho result of this examination must also be considered 
satisfactory. 

“ From tho third-year class 20 candidates were sent up to tho University examination in 
engineering, foiu- for the degree of B. C. E., and 16 for the license in engineering. The 
four candidates for the Bachelor’s dogreo were all successful, but only six of the L. C. E. 
candidates were passed, Two of the uusuooessfal candidates for the licouso already hold 
oertifioates ofihe grade of overseer, and of the other eight, five received certificates of the 
grade of sub-engineer, and three oertifioates of the grade of overseer. The result of this 
examination was bettor than for many years previously. 

“ The four Bachelors and the highest of tho lioantiatos received soholarships of Es„ 50 
a month tenable for two years, during which period they aro to be attached to works in 
progress at tho Presidency for the purpose of receiving practical training in tho work of their 
profession. 

“Candidates who fail to obtain oertifioates of qualification for employment in the Departr 
ment of Public Works at tho annual e-xaminatiou of tho college, are admissibld to the half- 
yearly examinations for employment and promotion in tho Department of Public Works, which 
are held in February and August. Taking into account the cortificatos which ha^e been 
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awarded daring th6 year at these examinations, it appears that the total namber of men 
sent out by the oolWe during the year with certificates of qualifioatiou for employment in 
the Department of Public Works was 44, viz.:— 

10 Assistant Engineers. 

6 Sub-Engineers. 

8 Overseers. 

21 Sub-Overseors. 

“ This outturn is the largest the college has made for many years, and I doubt whether 
all the candidates in the engineer grade can be absorbed by the Department of Public Works.” 

431. Surveying. —As already reported last year, the several Civil Service classes attached 
to colleges were abolished early in the year now under report, and the teachers employed 
transferred to the Department of Public Works. I|*iter, on the 5th of May 1875, His Honor 
the Lioutenant-Oovornor, in a Minute on the subject of technical schools, drew attention to 
the desirability of opening vernacular schools at certain centres for instmotion in surveying. 
The Director submitted a report on this point in July 1875, and in January of the present 
year orders were issued to establish vornaoular schools of surveying at Hooghly, Dacca, 
Patna, and Cuttack. 

432. For each of the new schools the following establishment was sanctioned:— 

Kb. 

... 150 rising to Bb. 17S 
,, ... 76 by anuonl incre- 

,, ... £6 montB of Kb. 6 . 

... 12 
... 30 

Total ... 29210.317. 

433. The following course of studies to extend over two years was at the same time 
prescribed:— 

(loometry. 

Mensuration, geometrical and engineering. 

Drawing, with plotting and construction of scales. 

Surveying by the chain, the compass, and the plane-tablo. 

Tjevelling. 

Elements of road-making and estimating. 

434. Each of these schools was opened in March of the present year, and placed under 
the direction of a second master, the full establishment not being necessary at first. In each 
school an additional master on Rs. 50 is to be employed as soon as the pupils number 50. The 
qualification for admission to their classes was settled to be the possession of the oertifloate 
of the minor or of the vernacular scholarship examination, or of soma higher standard. The 
state of the new schools, as reported so far is as below:— 


Head-mRBtcr 
Second mnater 
Contingencien 
Servnnts 
SchuIarsbipB 


SchOOlB. 


FttpilB on 
roll. 

Averaoe 

attendance. 

Bindut. 

Muham¬ 
mad ana. 

Patna 

... 

37 

22 

IG 

21 

Hooghly 

... 

44 

27 

48 

1 

Cnttack 


12 

10 

12 


Dacca 

... 

29 

26 

27 

"2 


Total 

122 

84 

98 

24 


435. The Lieutenant-Oovomor has expressed a hope that the formation of the surveying 
schools will prove a preliminary step towards the estabtishmont of the system of technical 
instruction which he desires to inaugurate; and that they will be supplemented hereafter 
by the foundation throughout Bengal of industrial schools for the teaching of handicrafts 
and for the improvement of the several forms of manual industry that exist in the country. 

436. Industrial Schools. —In the minute already referred to, of the 5th of May 1875, 
Sir Richard Temple called the attention of district authorities to the importanoe oi open¬ 
ing lower technical or industrial schools for the improvement of handiwafts. Local com¬ 
mittees of public instruotion for the most part, however, did not find it practicable to 
establish such schools; and R was suggested by some of them that it woiM be better 
fof Government to establish a few strong schools furnished with all modem appliances than 
a number of small schools imperfectly fitted with tools. So far, then, little has been done 
towards carrying out the Lieutenant-Governor’s wishes. The only attempts at teohniei^ 
education at present in progress are at Dacca, where the artisan classes attache^ to tlie nomal 
school are stul at work; at D^reo, where the two artisan classes for European appren¬ 
tices and fdr native boys respectively continue under the superintendenoe of the Exei^vo 
Engineer of Dehree; at Rungpore, where an aided school with a Government gtaoi of 
Rs. 6(1' keeps a native carpenter and a aatiTe blacksmith with tome half-doBea appzeQtieeS 
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a-pieoe; at BianoM, where the industrial school sanctioned in the preTiorjs year is now fairly 
established under the superintendence of Ilerr Herzog of the Berlin Mission; and at 
Chaibasa, where there is a carpentry class attached to the model school. 

437. _ The following is the state of these schools ns reported by the local authorities. 

Of technical education in Dacca, the Inspector writes :— . 

“ The only school of this class in the division is the artisan class attached to the Dacca 
normal school, which was established in 1872 for the purpose of training artisans belonging 
to the higher castes and possessing a fair general education, and of introducing the use of 
European tools and modes of workmanship. At the end of tlio year there were 31 on the 
rolls, of whom 10 were Brahmans, four Baidyaa, and 13 Kaisths. There are now two work¬ 
shops in Dacca, whore ordinary articles of furniture are made by ex-pupils of the school, 
a fact which shows that men of the higher castes are not now-a-days unwilling to betake 
themselves to mechanical occupations. But the work turned out by them does not appear to 
be different in kind or superior in quality to that produced by the ordinary bazar mistries. 
On this point the Magistrate of Dacca says: —‘ The work turned out by the boys is not what 
1 would like to see. They loft the school too soon, and do not add much to the skilled 
labour of the district. Still they are men who would otherwise have swelled the already 
ovor-crowdod ranks of the kalampen/ia class, and so far good has resulted.’ 

“ The establishment at the oommonceiucnl of the year under report consisted of a 
foreman blacksmith on Rs. 30 a month, a foreman carpenter on Rs. 20, an assistant carpenter* 
on Rs. 12, a pupil superintendent on Rs. 12, and a servant on Rs. C; in all Rs. 80 a montlt. 
During the year an assistant blacksmith on Rs. 12 and another servant on Rs. 6 were 
sanctioned, which brings up the cost of the establishment to Rs. 98 a month. 

“ The amount sanctioned for stipends at the beginning of the year was Rs. 81 a month, 
distributed in 15 stipends of Rs. 3 and six stipends of Rs 6. In August last the monthly 
grant for stipends was raised to Rs. 120, but it was at the same time intimated that it was 
not the intention of Government to continue the stipends after Marclf 1877. 

“ There appears to be little reason to hope that the school will survive the oontemplated 
withdrawal of all stipends at the end of the current year. The premature closing of a 
school, which has hitherto boon carried on so hopefully in the midst of many difficulties, and 
which, according to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, ‘ contains the germ of a useful 
institution,’ would he a serious loss to the cause of tochuical education in Eastern Bengal.” 

Oommonling on the report, tho Commissioner remarks“ I hope, if at the beginning of 
1877, it is found that tho work of the pupils is really improving, and is likely to have an 
effect upon the earpenlery and smiths’ work of the district, that tho school may be allowed a 
further term of probation with a continuance of tho stipends now allowed. If no improvement 
is visible. Government cannot perbai>s bo expected to continue the experiment; hut if there is one, 
it will be a pity that the money spent should be thrown away by Government aid being 
stopped just at tho turning point.” 

438. Tho Inspector of tho Behor Circle does nothing more than report tho continuance 
jf tho Dehree workshop schools; no report of their progress has been received either by him 
or by this office. 

430. Of tho Rungpore school, tho Inspector does not write very hopefully. The District 
Committee is not satisfied with tho school, while tho Dopuf.y Inspector is. 

440. The Ronclu school was opened in tho last month of the year, and there is conse¬ 
quently nothing as yet to report. Mr. Herzog is .an enthusiastio nrohitecl and carpbnter, atfd, 
with the oonourrenoe of his Mission, superintends the sohool without salary. Tho sohool-house 
is not to bo built on the Mission promises, hut close to the bazar. 

441. The Chaibasa class is a very small one, but improves slowly. Tho Inspector docs 
not expect that any boj's will consent to be drafted to the Ranchi sohool as tho Government 
desires. 

442. School of Art.— There were 134 students on the roll at the close of the year, a 
deoroase of 36 upon tho number with which the previous year ended. This decrease has been 
caused by the enhancement in the rate of fees which was made in the middle of tho year. 
From Re. 1 the fee was raised to Rs. 3 for all new admissions, and to Rs. 2 for all who 
h^ been in Ae school for less than one year: those who had been in the school for 
more than one year were allowed to continue at the old rate of Re. 1 a month. 

The decrease in the number of students which has resulted from this change is not 
greater than might have been expected; and in tho Principal’s opinion it need not be regreffted, 
since the number previously attending tho classes was larger than the present teaching staff 
loould properly manage. 

Of the 134 students, 127 were Hindus, five Muhammadans, and two Christians ; atid aft 
but two belonged to the lower grades of tho middle classes. , ' 

443. Two other most important improvements were, the additional house-room, which 
was taken up for the classes, and the attachment to tho school of the art gallery. These most 
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SMCUL important improvements-were made by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, the art gallery 
nrMBvmoK. being formally opened by Lord Northbrook in April last. 

444. The students were divided into the following classes for study 


Elementary 

64 

Painting 


... 6 

Erawir.^ frnm tbe round 

23 

Modelling 

... ... ^ 

... 2 

Uoometrival, mocbauical. and engineering 




— 

drawing ' 

21 


Total 

... 134 

Lithography 

12 



— 

Wood-engraving ... 

16 





Divided according to tho occupations for which they are qualifying, the students stand 
thus:— 


For Paintintt ... ... ... 

„ Wood-eiipraTing ... ... 16 

„ Engiiieeriiig drawing ... .., 24 


For Lithography ... ... ... 16 

„ Modelling ... ... ... 2 

„ (ienerul (>. e., undeterminod) ... 40 


445. Besides the 134 on the rolls at the end of tho year, 98 left the school during the 
year, after the following different periods of study:— 


67 had attended for less than 1 year. 


17 

ditto 

ditto 

more than 1, bnt loss than 2 years. 

9 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

2 , ditto 

8 

do. 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

3, ditto 

4 

do. 

2 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

4, ditto 

6 

do 

1 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

6 years. 




446. These figures, compared with those of previous years, show that the students are 
beginning to stay longer in the school. Novortheless, there is still room for improvement; and 
the Principal is still very anxious that scholarships should bo given to the best students, to 
enable them to carry on theii' studies to a point at which they may bo efficient professional 
draughtsmen. He wrfics as follows: — 

“ The humblest grade among those who gain their livelihood by the practice of any 
kind of drawing is that of tho employ(% in an engineer’s, surveyor’s, or builder’s office. 
I do not mean tho office of such an engineer or builder os may be concerned with the 
designing of important archiMiiral works ; the principal draughtsmen in such offices must 
be equal to those in an architect’s office—tlioy must be artinU. I refer to such employment 
as the “ getting out” of plans, cither of bnildings or of land, the mere copying of simple 
elevations, or ocoasionally, and as the highest flight of endeavour, the designing of a 
coping, a balustrading, or a window-head; such work, in fact, as the man who is 
general^ callofi a “ is presumed to be competent to do. Now, for this 

which I have called tho humblest grade among “ professional ” draughtsmen, I consider 
a training of at least two years and a half to be required. For draughtsmen of 
higher capability, competent, lot us say, to draw simple subjects “free hand,” not 
merely able to use rule and compass in copying a plan, another j^oar or year and a half of 
study would be necessary ; while for all grades higher than this, such as for really effioient 
general draughtsmen, designers for manufactures, decorative painters, lithographers, wood- 
engravers, and highly-qualified painters (“artists”), much longer education is wanted, ranging 
from five to seven years, or even longer. Although, therefore, our students are beginning to 
stay somewhat longer in the school than heretofore, the short time which their slender means 
enable them to continue their study is still the drawback to the entire success of the school. 
As I have before pointed out, a few scholarships of moderately high value, say Es. 25 
to Es. 46 a month, would go far to enable at least a handful of the most talented students 
to prolong their study beyond what they are now able to do. Until the practice of art 
as a regular acknowledged and esteemed profession shall have established itself among the 
natives of Bengal, in the same way as have the professions of law and medicine, some such 
fostering as I have referred to seems absolutely c^led for. 

“ That the School of Art will attract students if encouragement be shown, has been 
exhibited, in my opinion, in a remarkable manner by the inCTease in the number on our 
rolls between the yearn 1872 and 1875. As I have stated in previous reports, I beUeye this 
increase to have been chiefly due to the kindly personal interest which Lord Northbrook 
manifested in the sohool by his frequent visits, his just though keen oritioism of tho students' 
work, and his numerous and liberal commissions to all who needed and deserved 
enoouragement.” 

447. To the progress of the pupils and to the quality of their work Lord Northbrook testi¬ 
fied in tho following terms on the oeoasion of the opening of tho art gallery in Boitakhfina 

“ One of the most satisfactory things ednnooted with the exhibition is the work of the art 
students. Vou see there the work not only of one venr distinguished student, but of four 
or five of .the head students of the sohool, which I say without hesitation wotdd be 
oreditable to the senior students of any sohool of art of any country.” His Honw Sir 
Bioba«l Temple spoke in similar terms of approbation. 
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448. Art Gallery,—’Tha establishment of an art gallery in oonneotiqn with the School of 
Art in Oalontta is an important educational agency. In a minute dated the 15th February 
1876, Sir Riohord Temple notified that arrangements had been made for the oooupation of a 
range of buildings in the Tioinity of the 'School of Art for the reception of pictures. It was 
further announced that the Viceroy had preSented some paintings to the institution, others 
had been purchased by the Q-oyernment of Bengal, and owiers had been lent by Native and 
HuTopean gentlemen for a time. A few copies from works of old masters wore ordered 
from £!urope, besides a collection of electrotypes from ancient Greek coins in the British 
^pseum, purchased from Colonel Hyde. 

449. The object of the institution is to give the nativo youth an idea of men and things 
in Europe, both as regards the pregout and the past, and also to set before them a vivid and 
comprehensive representation of all that is most instructive and attractive in the varied 
features of India, chiefly as regards natural scenery, architectural remains, national costume, 
and ethnological features. It will not, it is hoped, be dillioult to oolloot plan-drawings of 
great engineering works in all parts of the world, and to obtain some specimons of statuary, 
and especially castes of antique works. 

450. Three schemes for promoting scientific instruction have recently received the support 
of Government in the Education Department, and though any fuller report of them will 
properly belong to the current year, they may be here briefly noticed. 

451. Grant to the Science Association .—In a minute, dated the 2Jst .January 1876, Sir 
Richard Temple was pleased to grant the projected Science Association an eligible building 
with its premises at the junction of the College Street and Bow Bazar, for occupation free of 
all charge for a term of years, on condition that at least Rs. 70,000 be actually obtained by 
donations, of which at least Rs. 50,000 must bo invested by tho Association in Government 
securities, and that a monthly subscription of at least Rs. 100 per mensem bo promised for 
two years. The management of the institution was loft to tho members of tho Association, 
and they were to raise and judiciously invest their funds and oolleuL current subscriptions, to 
determine the subjects of the lectures, and appoint the lecturers and allot sciliolarships as far 
as their funds might permit. Tho Association has been promised nearly a hikh of rupees 
in donations, and Rs. 200 a month in subscriptions. The objects of the institution are to 
provide lectures of a very superior kind in science, especially general physics, chemistry, and 
geology, mainly for students who have already passed through school or college, or have 
otherwise attained some proficiency in these respects. The several Boiences would be taught 
with a view to their application to practical uses. A sum of Rs. 40,000 has already been 
drawn from the treasury towards tho expenses of purchasing tho building. 

452. Sir Richard Temple has accepted the offico-of President of tho Association, whicji 
was formally opened for educational purposes, under His Honor’s auspices, on the 29th July 
1876. Besides the supporters of the institution, students and otliers are admitted to each 
lecture on tho payment of a fee of eight annas. It is stated that the number of paying 
students is at present about 50. 

453. Grant to the Indian League.—In a minute dated the 18th A})ril 1876, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor considered the projiosals of the’ Indian Ijoaguo for tho establishment of a 
technical school which would aim at the teaching of science practically with the immediate 
object of enabling the pupils to earn their living tlioroby. The jiromoters of the institution 
having agreed to invest two lakhs of rupees (ex])ectod as donations) in (lovemmont securities, 
so as to produce an income of Rs. 8,090 per annum, an equal grant of Rs. 8,000 was made 
by His Honor. The income of tho school would, under suc.h circumstances, amount tb 
Rs. 16,000 per annum, besides foes from pui)ils and current subscriptions. Tho management 
of the institution was left to the League, subject only to the occasional inspection of the 
Director of Phblio Instruction. The managers have not yet been able to select a site for their 
school. Among the donations, one of Rs. 40,000, by Ray Luchmiput Singh Bahadoor of 
Azimgunge, has already boon invested in Government securities. 

454. BanUpore Technical School .—Another industrial or toohnical iusjitution is about to 
be founded at BonHpore. The scheme for the establishment of this school received the sanotion 
of Government in His Honor’s minute of the 20th June 1876. There was some oorrospond- 
ema between Government and tho local authorities at Patna as to the site of the school, 
but the majority of the subsorihers having expressed a desire to have tho institutiou looatod 
at Baufcipore, the Ljeutenant-Governor has agreed to their proposal. The promised sub¬ 
scriptions amount to two lakhs of rupees, of which it is proposed to allot half a lakh to 
ereoting a building, and the remaining one and a half lakh to the endowment. The proceeds 
of, the endowment will amount to Rs. 6,000 per annum: Sir Richard Temple has supple¬ 
mented this sum by an equal amount from Government annually. Besides the Rs. 12,000 
thus made up, there will be, it is hoped, current suhsoriptions and perhaps foes. The course 
of instruction will be determined by the subsorihers, and the sobool will be open to the inspeo- ^ 
tion tile Prinoipd, Patna College, the Inspector of Schools, Behar, and tha Director of 
Publio Instruction, It is hoped tW a competent committee of management will be foirmbd 
for the governance of the institution, and that the teohnioal training in useful arts and taradas, 
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smiths’ work, oarpeptry, and the like, will, in the first instance, be p!a,oed under the guidance 
of an European mechanical engineer. 

The lowest test for the admission of scholars will be that for the primary scholarship 
examination, but it will bo arranged that ^1 Government scholarships below the minor 
scholarships shall, at the wish of the holders, be tenable at this institution. The projectors 
of the institution are working hard to realize tho subscriptions. 

4d5. All tho three institutions for the onltivation of soionoe or art named above are 
intended to commemorate the visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to this 
country. 

456. FEMALE EDUCATION.—It was stated in the last report that “ the proposal to 
found scholarships for girls finds favourbut it was also pointed out that girls cannot, like boys, 
“ carry away their scholarships to prosecute their studies in a distaht swiool. This being so, 
it follows that scholarships for girls must be more of the nature of prizes for proficiency than 
of aids to future progress.” In a resolution No. 1204, dated the 24th April 1876, passages 
from whioh are quoted below, tho Government of Bengal invited the attention of District Com¬ 
mittees of Public Instruction to the necessity of founding seholarships for girls. 

457. “ Mr. Woodrow considers that in the three divisions of the Presidency, Burdwan, 
and Dacca, female education is sufficiently advanced to allow of the system [of girls’ 
scholarships j being adopted with a reasonable prospect of success, and that it will bo better to 
make a commencement in these three divisions than to attempt any general introduction of tho 
measure. In the districts which comprise these divisions he proposes to have scholarship 
examinations for girls held in tliree grades—primary, intermediate, and vernacular. Ho 
would make the standards nearly the same as in the corresponding scholarships for boys, 
substituting needle-work, embroidery, and knitting for higher arithmetic and science. 

458. “ Tho Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to approve generally of those recommenda¬ 
tions, and to request that the Director, in communication with the local committees, will arrange 
the necessary details for holding these examinations, and for the appropriation of tho required 
funds. But though the plan which has boon proposed commends itself to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, as well calculated to further an object whioh it is very desirable to attain, it would 
be the wish of Sir Richard Temple to leave it in a great measure to the discretion of the 
local committees to encourage female education in this or in any oiher way whioh the cirouin- 
stauces of the district may indicate as most suitable. It appears to bo the practice in some 
districts to give gurus of primary schools a bonus of one rupee per month for every five girls 
who attend the patshala, or in some cases to give pecuniary rewards to tho girls themselves 
for regular attendance. The District Committee would probably bo better qualified than the 
Government to determine whether these methods of encouraging female education are more 
practically useful than the establishment of a certain number of primary scholarships for 
girls would be; and tho Lieutenant-Governor would desire to leave to the committee tho 
decision of this question. But it must bo understood that in all districts of the three divisions 
referred to, and as far as possible in all districts throughout the Lower Provinces, the 
Government will expect that some substantial portion, either of tho Government grant-in-aid, 
or of the scholarship assignment, or of both those funds, shall be devoted to the promotion 
of female education. 

459. “ It is not to be supposed that the establishment of these scholarships will give the 
Government that command over the course of female education which it obtains by tho 
scholarship system as applied to tho education of boys. A patshala student, who obtains a 
primary scholarship, is required to hold it in an intermediate or a middle vernacular school, 
and the Government is thus enabled to regulate not only the subjects of his study before the 
scholarship is awarded, but the course whioh he pursues afterwords. The Lieutenant-Governor 
observes that tbisprinciple has been extended by the District Committee of the 24-Pergunna8 
to scholarships for girls, the scholarships awarded being eitller made tenable in female schools 
of a higher class, or being expended in tho payment of a teacher to instruct the scholarship- 
holder at homo. But it would seem that, even in a district like the 24-Pergunnas, the effect 
of this ride must bo to restrict tho competition, as girls cannot usually leave their homes to 
hold scholarships in schools at a distance; and in districts in which female schools are few and 
scattered, and private teachers cannot easily bo obtained, the adoption of this System 
would present serious diffioultieB. In such districts the Lieutenant-Governor recognizes the 
necessity of making these scholarships simply rewards for present proficiency; thoi^h even 
in these cases some effect will no doubt bo produced by grading the scholarships, and giving 
the most valuable rewards to those girls who pass the higher standard of education.” 

460. In accordance with the views of Government some of the District Committees have 
already come forward with proposals for tho encouragement of female education by scholar¬ 
ships. A summary of these is given below:— 

In Burdwan, the Committee propose to split up two Anglo-vemaoulor scholarships of 
Rs. 3 a month tenable for thi'ee years into six girls’ scholarships of Rs. 3 a mouth tenable 
for onoyear. 
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In Midnapore, the Committee havespUt up a minor scholarship of'Bs. 5 a month ten¬ 
able for two years into two girls’ Boholarships of Es. 2 each and six girls’ aoholarships of 
Ee. 1 eaoh a month tenable for one year. 

In Hooghly, the Committee have set apart two primary scholarships for competition 
among girls’ schools. • 

In the 24-Pergnnna8, besides the special scholarships created for the sn^urbs of Calcutta, 
the Committee have thrown open tho boys’ scholarships to girls, substituting for the higher 
arithmetic and science, embroidery, knitting, darning, &o., and offering the successful oandi- 
dales tho option of holding their scholarships in schools of a higher class, or of expending 
them in the payment of a zenana teacher for instruction at home. 

In Burrisaul, the Committee propose to throw open the scholarships for boys to girls 
studying in schools. 

461. Owing to financial pressure, the full development of the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
scheme cannot take place this year, but it is satisfactory to find that even the backward 
districts are endeavouring to attract girls to tho schools by offering them and their teachers 
peounisiry rewards. 

462. It having been represented that zenana schools were practically excluded from 
inspection owing to the custom of secluding Hindoo ladies, tho Government of Bengal 
was pleased to appoint Mrs. Mouoraohini Wheeler, the daughter of tho Eevorend* 
Dr. K. M. Baneijea, temporarily as Inspectress of Girls’ Schools and Zenana Agencies in 
Calcutta, tho 24-rergunna8, and Hooghly. 

466. Tho total number of Government and aided girls’ schools was, on 61 st March 1876, 
294, against 297 in tho previous year. The number of girls taught in these schools was 8,522 
against 7,977. There were besides 80 unaided girls’ schools with 1,904 pupils, raising the 
total number in special schools for girls to 10,426. There were also 7,999 girls attending 
boys’ schools. 

464. The total number of girls in inspected schools was this year 18,425 against 15,654 
last year, and 12,202 in the year before. The rate of increase must be considered satisfactory, 
and has been mainly due to the larger attendance of girls at the aided primary schoois. 
The numbers attending these institutions are shown below :— 


In 1874. 
In 1875 
In 1876 


2,069 

3,352 

6,101 


The extension of the system of rewarding primary school teachers according to the 
number of girls in attendance will, when properly developed, be found one of the most 
successful means of diffusing elementary female education. 

465. The following statement shows the number of girls in different stages of progress: 
it is unfortunately inaccurato by tho omission of 605 girls, whose progress-statement has not 
been given:— 

Upper stage ... ... ... 43 

Middle „ ... ..... ... ... 1,341 

Lower A. ... . . ... ... ... ... ... 6,385 

Lower B. ... ... ... ... ... 11,061 


Totnl 


17,820 


466. Bukdwan Division. —Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjoe writes as follows :—“ Tho number 
of special girls’ schools was 76, attended by 1,562 pupils. There were also 1,636 girls attend¬ 
ing boys’ schools of different kinds, more especially patsbalos. The education of native 
females in public schools seems to be much at a standrstill. But there can be no doubt 
that education of women in private is going on in families where the man have received 
their eduoation in English. The foundation of girls’ Boholarships is likely to prove of some 
advantage. The Hitakari Sobha of Ootturparo, in the Hooghly district, has exercised a 
beneficim influence on its neighbouring girls’ schools by tho scholarships for girls tho Sobha 
has founded. The expenditure on the 73 girls’ schools was Es. 17,077-2-1, of which sum 
Government oontrihuted Es. 6,673-1-4.” 

The Commissioner justly remarks that the great difficulty with reference to female 
eduoation is to induce parents to leave children at school long enough to do them any real 

f ood, and that if tho foundation of girls’ scholarships conduces to this ond, a great step will 
ave been made. . 

467. Calcutta. —The following is from Mr. Garrett’s report;—“ The Bethune School 
with 68 girls, seven from the upper classes and 61 from the middle, and none in the upper stage 
of promsB, cost Government its. 5,401, or Es. 80 a head. Counting each zenana teacher as 
a sohocu, information was received of 168 schools with 4,099 pupils, against 177 schools with' 
4,332 pupils in the piuoediug year. Owing to the incompleteness of tho return's of unaided 
schools, however, only those who were at Government or aided sohools, or 3,379 in all, have 
been inoluded in the annual returns. Of these 933 were Europeans, Eurasians, or of other 
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than Indian nationdity, the rest wore Hindus, with a very small number of Muhammadans. 
Of the Hindu girls, 31 are returned in the upper stage, and of the girls of foreign extrac¬ 
tion, 12. 

“ Excluding girls in boys’ schools, female education cost Government Es. 45,670, and 
altogether 1,37,000. 

“ Mrs. Whooler has recently been appointed Inspectress of girls’ schools, and we may 
hope next year for fuller particulars regarding them.” 

• 

468. Presidencv Division —Mr. Garrett reports os follows: —“ There is no Govemmsit 
school for girls in this division. The Magistrate of tho 24-Pergunnas suggests, however, 
that possibly some part of the funds now devoted to model sohools might be directed 
<0 the education of females. And the Dejmty Inspector of Jossore advocates the establish¬ 
ment of model girls’ schools, on the ground that just as tho education of boys was encouraged 
by tho establishment of Government higher English and model vernacular sohools, so 
female education should bo encouraged by similar means. This policy has boon advocated 
in years past by Mr. C. B. Clarko. Mr. Smith, however, thinks that the suggestion, 
oven if adopted, would not be productive of tho results expected. He is of opinion that 
female education is unpopular, not so much from ignorance of its importance as from tho 
existence of customs and prejudices which few can venture to disregard. 

“ Tho number of girls’ schools aided under tho grant-in-aid rules was 61 with 2,044 
pupils, against 45 with 1,501 pupils in the proooding year; there were also two circle schools 
for girls with 52 pupils, and 7 E. patshalas for girls with 160 pupils. There were also 11 
unaided schools with 155 pupils, against 10 schools with 283 pujiils in the preceding year, 
that is, there wore in all 2,710 girls’ schools against 1,784 in the preceding year. This 
increase, however, is not so encouraging when we find that only 334 can do more than 
read, write, and understand easy sentences in their mother-tongue, and that nearly three- 
fourths of them cannot road or write at all. There were besides 1,317 girls reading in boys’ 
schools. The increase was distributed over the districts as follows:— 

“ In tho 24-Pergunnas there wero 726 girls more than in the preceding year, attending 
for tho most part ton now sohools opened in the suburbs of Calcutta with the aid of funds 
placed at tho disposal of tho oommittoo by tho Municipality. 

“ In Nuddoa there is an increase of three aided schools, two girls’ classes attached to 
jiatshalas, and two girls’ patshalas. Tho returns, however, show a more than corresponding 
docroaso in the loss of five unaided schools, and in the total of 1,293 girls at sohools against 
1,451 in the preceding year. 

“ In Jessore there are only 642 girls at school and in Moorshedabad only 420. 

“ Every possible form of encouragement is recommended in tho several reports. The 
municipal scholarships in the 24-Perguunas, varying in value from Ec. 1 to Its. 4 a month, 
were established in 1874. The Magistrate writes that, in tho opinion of gentlemen who 
have ample means of knowing, those scholarships have afforded a stimulus to female educa¬ 
tion. In the latter part of tho year His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor invited District 
Committees to encourage female education by the award of scholarships on tho Ootturpora 
system of giving scholarships as rewards for knowledge already attained, rather than as 
inducements to further study. As, however. His Honor did not propose to place any addi¬ 
tional funds at the disposal of the Committees, all of them in this division have declined to sot 
apart any portion of their present scholarship assignments for this purpose. Until native 
gentlemen are willing to educate their own wives and daughters instead of only urging 
others to do so, there will bo no progress to report.” 

469. E-4jBiiAitYE Division. —Mr. Clarke writes as follows regarding the progress made : — 
“ Female education in the division consists of the Bauloah (Chuudra Nath) Female normal 
school and of the education of girls less tJian eleven years old.—mostly under nine years old. 
Tho education of these infants is carried on partly in separate aided girls’ sohools, partly in 
the boys’ patshalas. 

“ The general tone of the reports on female education is disheartening. Even my old 
friend Bhoobun Mohun, who complained seven years ago because I did not sufficiently 
admire his infant girls’ school at Pubna, that 1 looked at Bengali girls’ schools through 
English spectacles, now appears as Senior Deputy Inspector of the division to have come 
round nearly to my opinion. 

“ There is one point on which success is reported, especially from the district of 
Eungpore, viz., that the infant gii-ls can be got to attend tho boys’ patshalas by the giving of 
rewards to the gums. This excellent plan of providing for infant girls was devised by 
Baboo Bhoodeb, and tho advantages over tho separate aided school are obvious. It is not 
merely that ihe cost of the separate aided school (ofton a mere piece of machinery for pro¬ 
viding a pundit with a Government salary) is saved; the girls learn fax more in the patshalas 
than in separate schools. I would press on the District Committees to adopt a slight variation 
upon Baboo Bhoodeb’s plan, which I found advisable some years ago, viz., not to give the 
reward'to the gurus for so many little girls brought into the school, but a (laxger of course) 
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reward for the girls who can read, write, and explain easy sentences^in Bengali, i.e., have 
attained our upper primary stage education. 

“ I trust that the time is close at hand when all Government grants for infant girls’ 
schools will he out off. As a Magistrate said, when Sir George Campbell was pressing 
separate schools for Muhammadans, ‘ the proper place for Muhammadans (and I eay for infant 
girls) is the village patshala.’ ” 

470. Dacca Division. —The Inspector, Dr. Kohson, looks upon the progress of female 
(ij^eation in the division as onootuaging, and in this view the Commissioner, Mr. Peacock, 
concurs. The numbers of girls attending school have, during the last four years, been 
394, 987, 1,589, and 2,559. The increase in the last year has been at the rate of 01 percent.; 
the attendance of girls in girls’ schools having increased by 19 and in boys’ schools by 108 
per cent. The increase in Dacca district has been mainly due to the plan adopted of rewarding 
the gurus at the rate of eight annas a month for every five girls showing progress. The 
same plan has succeeded in Backergunge, but has not been tried in Furreedpore, though the 
Deputy Inspector approves it. 

471. In Mymensingh, gurus who have a fair attendance of girls receive increased grants, 
and the girls themselves are rewarded by priises in cash, or in the form of books and slates, and 
when they are mere beginners, a small allowance of sweetmeats. There wore 18 girls’ patshalas 
in Mymensingh supported from the j>riraary grant at an average cost of Us. 3-8 each a month. 

472. Tipperah has now 141) girls at school, but oven this modicum of success is due 
greatly to the personal influeuce of the Magistrate, Mr. Alexander. 

473. Dr. liobsou is endeavouring to interest the girls themselves in their studies, by 
introducing into girls’ schools “ the daily practice of simultaneous musical recitation of the 
country tables and measures.” The introduction also of the practice of reciting poetry singly 
and simultaneously to the simple chant used in the recitation of the Ramayan, is also stated 
to have made school work attractive to the girls. 

474. The following additional particulars from Dr. Robson’s report are interesting:— 

“ The greatest novelty, however, has boon the introduction of music as a regular part 
of school routine. Bengali music, though not much appreciated by Europeans, has a 
wonderful power over the people of this ooimtry, and I hope the day is not far distant when 
it will become a regular part of our school machinery. There is no difficulty in finding 
songs suitable for school use, for the moral and descriptive poetical pieces in the ordinary 
text-books can easily be sung to popular Bengali tunes. 

“ The Dacca adult female school had fourteen ladies on the roll at the end of the year. 
That its condition is, on the whole, satisfactory will be seen from the remarks recorded in 
the visitors’ book by the Director of Public instruction when he visited the school on the 4th 
of April last, which I take the liberty of quoting—‘ I visited the adult school this day, 
and was much pleased with the results of the inspection. Twelve ladies were present, of 
whom four were in tho commencement of their studies; four were advanced to the standard 
of the first class in good schools for girls, and four knew English as well as Bengali. One 
of those who know English had learned the first book of Euclid and did the 47th Proposi¬ 
tion of the First Book in a thoroughly intelligent manner. Dr. Robson has introduced 
singing, and the ladies sang with animation a song to a Bengali tuno. I do not know music 
myself, but I welcome cordially every plan by which our schools may bo made more 
attractive to tho pupils. I congratulate the managers on what they have already done, and 
I wish them success in their future efforts. Attached to the adult school is a school for 
girls. They also took much pleasure in tlieir singing.’ 

“Dacca, Backergunge, Mymensingh, and Tipperah have each zenana associations com¬ 
posed of the most enlightened native gentlemen of these districts, tho object of which is to 
promote education behind tho purdah. 

“ Like the University, these associations are mainly examining bodies. At tho begin¬ 
ning of the year they prescribe text-books in literature, history, science, and arithmetic in 
different standards, which are studied by the ladies with such assistanoo as they can got from 
the male members of their families. At the end of tho year, examinations are held by moans 
of printed questions, and prizes, consisting of useful and ornamental articles, ore awarded to 
those who display creditable proficiency. To prevent the use of unfair means, guards whose 
trustworthiness has been certified by members of tho association, or by tho inspecting officers 
of the district, are appointed to superintend tho oxamiuations. The Government contribution 
to these four associations amounts to Rs. 450 a yoar, and the same amount is raised by local 
Bubsoriptions.” 

475. The Commissioner, Mr. Peacock, adheres to his former opinion that “ mixed” pat- 
shalos are cheaper and more effectual engines for female instruction than special schools for giiie, 
as they encourage a rivalry between tho boys and the girls, which acts as a healthy stimulant ” 
on both. He nevertheless regards the zenana associations as decidedly useful. They are the 
means of offering instruction to many who would otherwise have to go without it, md they 
accordingly deserve encouragement and support. 
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• 476. CiiiTTAaONG Division. —The total number of girls attending Bohool was 361—an 
increase of 66 over the numbers of tho year before. The number of girls’ schools has, however, 
fallen from six with 98 pupils to four with 68 pupils. The number of girls reading in boys’ 
Bohools has risen from 85 to 188. In Chittagong, rewards to the amount of Es. 51 were given 
to the gurus ,of 12 aided patshalas for teaching girls along with boys. The plan of rewarding 
the gurus for girls’ attendance was adopted in Noakhally too late in the year to affect the 
annual returns. The Commissioner believes that, besides the open school instruction, there 
are girls married, as well as unmarried, receiving a fair amount of education in the zenana. . 

477. Patna Division. —The total number of girls at school is 164, of whom 74 are in 
special schools for girls and the rest in middle and lower schools. Of these 39 are 
Europeans or Eurasians. About 60 of tho girls can read and write. Mr. Croft writes as 
follows regarding female education in Bohar: — 

“ The genuine desire (or reluctance) of the people about the education of girls is shown 
by the number at school in boys’ patshalas—about a dozen in every district, except Patna 
and Chumparun. In Patna, however, there is a little female education which does not appear 
on the returns. A tailor at Dinaporo teaches 10 Mussulman girls as he sits at work. At 
Lai, near the Bihta railway station, an old woman teaches 30 or 40 girls Hindi. The people 
of that part are the most advanced in the district, and tho Deputy and Sub-Inspector are 
convinced that 30 per cent, of the women of the Kaisth, Kajpoot, Brahman, and Baniya castes 
have some education; a few even read Eamayau. In Gya some rich men teach their 
daughters to sign their names: some years ago a girl from Deo in this district passed the 
vernacular scholarship examination. In Chumparun, many of tho Kurmis about Bettiah 
(mostly servants of tho Raj) toach their girls Kaithi, and even reading as far as Ramayan: 
they have applied for a school, which will bo opened. A khidmutgar at Bettiah teaches 12 
girls Hindi, Persian, the multiplication table, cooking, and basket-making. 

“ The whole question I consider premature in Bohar. There is an almost universal 
aversion to the public fnstruotion of girls, except amongst Muhammadans, and until English 
education is much more widely spread, tho feeling will continue. I have, however, suggested, 
and many District Committees have accepted the proposal, that a guru’s pay should be raised 
four annas for every girl he teaches.” 

478. Biiaguij’oke Division.— There were 450 girls at school, of whom 194 belonged to 
special schools for girls, and the rest to boys’ schools. The number last year was 476. The 
J amalpore European girls’ school is the best. There are seven other schools, three for 
Bengali children at Bha^ulpore, Monghyr, and Jamalporo. There is a girls’ patshala at 
Monghyr, and three Missionary schools for Sonthal Christian children. A new Bengali 
school at Amjorah, in the Sonthal Porgunnas, and tho Missionary orphanage at Narga, in 
Bhagulpore, with 56 boarders, have not been returned. Purueah has not a single girl at 
school. In a passage already quoted, Mr. Croft points to the Missionary bodies at work in the 
Sonthal Pergunnas as tho most hopefiil agency for promoting tho education of Sonthal girls. 

479. Oeissa Division. —There were eight girls’ schools in Orissa, of which seven were 
aided schools and one was not aided. There was also a zenana association. Tho total number 
of girls at school was 970 against 967 of the previous report. While the attendance in girls' 
schools has fallen from 834 to 714, that in the patshalas has increased from 114 to 236. 
The Joint-Inspector regards this as a certain proof of the preference given to patshalas over 
special schools for girls. 

. 480. According to tho Joint-Inspector, Ooryas dislike the idea of sending females, 
however young, to public schools for girls. He adds— 

“ Tho Ooryas are not averse to give some kind of education to their daughters at home. 
If a census were taken, it will without doubt be found that the proportion of educated adult 
females of Orissa is higher than that of any other divisiqp in Bengal; but our system of 
female education is not popular. They teach their daughters in their own way in their 
houses, or in the houses of their neighbours, and it is my firm belief that the education of 
girls can be carried forward by means of the patshalas to a degree hitherto unapproached, 
simply because it will not be a new thing to people who are extremely suspicious of all kinds 
of innovations. The patshalas are institutions of the country and people; they have all along 
been educating their daughters to a certain extent and up to a certain age in patshalas, and 
if we only give some sort of encouragement, much might be done for the primary education 
of girls; and when the number of girls primarily educated is sufficiently large, there will 
hereafter rise up in many parts of the country a spontaneous desire for separate girls’ schools. 
No'speoial measures have yet been taken to encourage the education of girls in patshalas. 
I have lately submitted to the District Magistrates a scheme for rewarding gurus in propor¬ 
tion to the number of girls they teaoh. I have not yet heard whether the scheme will or will 
not be accepted.” 

481. Ohota Nagpore Division. —There are 730 girls at school, of whom 252 oui read 
and write. The largest number of girls at school in one district is in Lohardugga, which has 
328, and the smallest in Hazareebagh, which has 76. Only four girls have as yet reached 
, the middle stage of instruction. 
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'Tu, niH-iiy of the Hindu girls are the children of Bengalees employed in the dmsion. 
Ino Mundas and other tribes have a special prejudice against female education. The 
Mission schools have 380 girls, among whom there are Kol and Sonthal girls who are as 
sharp-witted as their Ilinau sisters. Mr Gajrett adds—“ the sucoess of these Mission schools 
seems to point the true way of spending money on female education in Chota N^gpore. 

MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.—The returns of the year ^Siow that out of a 
total number of 469,613 pupils of all creeds in Government and aided schools on the 31st of 
March 1876, the Muhammadan pupils numbered 91,‘>23, or 19-4 per cent. The total 

Muhammadan pupils on 31st of March 1875, in Government and aided schools, was 
87,917, or 20 per cent, of the whole number of pupils of that year, which was 436,098. Thus 
during the year under report there has been an increase in inspected schools of 3,300 Muham- 
madan pupils, or between three and four per cent.; while pupils of all creeds show an increase of 
33,616, or between seven and eight per cent.; or comparing the increase with that reported a year 
^ 0 , whuo the number of pupils of all creeds in Government and aided soliools has increased 
during the year at very nearly the same rate as in the year previous, the number of Muham- 
*^^uan pupils has inoreasod at only half the rate at which it increased in that year. If we 
^ loi attending private institutions the rate is somewhat improved; thus of 

66,191 pupils of all creeds attending the unaided schools from which returns were received, 
16,061, or 24 per cent., were Muhammadans. In the total population of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa the Muhammadans number 31^ per cent. 

483. Excluding 868 pupils attending colleges, general and special, madrasahs, medical 
and survey schools, and law schools, and the School of Art (against 830 in the previous year), 
we have the following distribution of Muhammadan pupils in the several divisions, with the 
corresponding numbers of Hindu pupils :— 

Tlindu^. 






^1874-76. 

lS75-7«'. 

Bnrdwan 

a . 

f).770 

6,671 

93.371 

103,358 

Culcntta 


774 

1,216 

6,876 

7,706 

Prcsidracy 


19,136 

23,072 

69,605 

72,107 

KajHlialiyo 


26,OUO 

22,-IUO 

82,266 

22,160 

Dacoii 


13,633 

17,692 

34,214 

43,138 

ChRtagODg 


9,931 

6,043 

6,389 

12,290 

6,837 

Patna 


6,127 

40,490 

49,932 

Bliagulporo 


5,331 

4,517 

18,861 

20,771 

Oriiisa 


1,463 

1,426 

17,416 

17,168 

Chota Nagpore 

Total 

922 

87,087 

1,130 

90,355 

14,850 

329,263 

15,828 

358,995 


Of the inoroasG here shown, 90 per cent, of the pupils were in schools of primary instruction, 
and three per cent, in schools of secondary instruction; the small remainder, or 38 pupils, 
were m institutions of superior and special instruction. In other words the gain this 
year is confined to elementary schools, the numbers added to institutions above them 
being only 140 in all, or littlo more than one per cent, on the numbers returned for the 
year before last. < 

484. In colleges for general education the number of Muhammadan jmpils has advanced 
from 63 to 61; in institutions giving special iustniotiou in law, medicine, engineering, and 
surveying from 116 to 174; while in Madrasahs the numbers have fallen from 667 
to 628. 

485. The explanation of this small 'addition to the numbers in schools above the elemen¬ 
tal class, as contrasted with the very encouraging returns of the previous year, is to be found 
chiefly in the fact that in that year the opening of the, now Madrasahs, and the apjiro- 
priation of a portion of the Mohsin Fund for providing teachers of Arabic and Persian 
lu certain zillah schools, gave a sudden and sharp stimulus to higher education among 
Muhammadans, which oould not ho expected to oxeroise so powerful an inlluonoe in any 
subsequent years. While, then, it must he confessed that the too sanguine expectations 
expressed in the last annual report have not been realized, there is nothing in the experience 
of the year just piwt to discourage the hope that the reluctance of the Muhammadan 
community to the higher education offered them by Government is surely, if slowly, giving 
way. Tms will appear more clearly from the following paragraphs. 

486. From the statement above showing the distribution of Muhammadan pupils in tho 
several divisions, it would appear that there has been an increase everywhere except in 
Eajshahye, Bho^pore, Chittagong, and Orissa. 

487. In Eajshahye the decrease is without special significance, it having been general 

and in a considerably higher ratio in the numlior of pupils of other creeds, than in those ^ 
Muhammadans. The causes of this general decrease have been dealt with already under the 
heads of primary and seconds.^ instruction. At present the number of Muharfmadan pupils 
is only just equM to that of Hindus, wMIo the proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus m the 
popuktiou is as three to one. * 
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• 488. In the Bhagiilporo division the doeroase was the result of the reduction in the number 
of aided schools in the district of Purneah. This reduction was made by the District Committee 
with a view to a more satisfactory application of the Government grants in aid of education, 
and has already been noticed in this report. In tho other districts of the division 
the education of Muhammadans progressed satisfaotorily. The percentage of Muhammadan 
pupils was ^9, while the percentage of Muhamraiulans in the population is only 13. To 
Hindu pupils Muhammadans are as one to four, while in population Muhammadans are to 
Hindus as one to six and a half. 

• 

489. In Chittagong there was no real decrease, the number of Muhammadan pupils having 
in fact slightly increased in Oliittagong and Noakholly. The explanation is that Tipperah 
was transferred during the year from the Chittagong to tho Doom Oommissionership; and 
in instituting comparisons between tho figures of tho two years it is necessary to deduct 
tho Tip)»crah figures from (hose of the former year. At present, while tho population 
ratio of Muhammadans to Hindus is two and a half to one, tho number of Muhammadan 
pupils is not quite equal to that of Hindu pupils. 

490. In Orissa the deoroa.so is very small, and is due to the withdrawal of aid from 
certain unimproving maktabs. Against the decrease iu the numbers attending aided primaries 
must bo sot a slightly improved attendance in middle and higher sohools. Moreover, the 
returns show that in Orissa there is a greater readiness to accept our educational system 
•among the Muhammadans than among the Hindus, tho proportion of hoys at school to 
those of a school-going ago being one to six among tho former, while it is only one to seventeen 
among the latter. 

491. As in Orissa and Bhagulpore, so in tlie Patna division, the question of Muhammadan 
education requires, at present at all events, no separate oonsideratiou. In the last-named division 
the total number of Muhammadans has increased by more than 2(> per cent., which is greater 
than the increase among Hindus, the increaso appearing most noticeably in tho lower sohools. In 
higher English schools ,(.lio increase of Hindus has been 19 per cent.; of Muhammadans eight 
per cent. In tho middle vernacular sohools, ns in those of Bhagulpore, the increase of 
Muliaminadans is much higher than that of Hindus, being in Patna six per cent., against a 
merely nominal increase of Hindu pupils. It is deserving of notice also that three-fourths of 
the pupils in the Temple Medical Hchool, and half those in the Patna Normal School are 
Muliaminadans, as evincing a deeidod inolinatiou towards special instruction. On the other 
hand, English .schools do not seem to have attracted an increased nnmhor of Muhammadan 
pupils during the year, this being by contrast most remarkable in Shaliabad, where vernacular 
schools are largely attended by them. Mr. Croft rejiorts that in Gya this state of things is 
reversed, and tlint in English schools as many as 2i per cent, of 1,he pupils are M ubammadans, 
while in the vernacular schools, lower or middle, the Muhammadan jiupils are very few. 

492. The following table shows tho distribution of Muhammadans among tho popula¬ 
tion and at school in tho several divisions of Bengal Proper:— 


JDuUioc. 

Burdwftn 

Prc'sitU'iicy 

Dno.cu 


Total 


Porocntniri' r>f Mnhammaduuti. 

In pnpiilatiou. 

At Hchonl, 

12 8 

6 

48 2 

24- 

«1 

60- 

62- 

280 

67i 

■Mi-O 

48-8 

3(1-6 


493. In the previous year the poreentage at school was only 24, so that we have here a 
decided advance. The returns from all these divisions show that the increase has been from 
tho lower strata of society, and that tho pupils are in low%r vernacular schools. Thus in 
Burdwan nearly 15,000 of the Muhammadan pupils belong to tho lower classes of society; in the 
Presidency 21,000 belong to the lower classes, and 20,000 are in lower sohools; in Chittagong 
more than five-sixths are in lower schools; and the case of the other two divisions is 
similar. 

494. Mc)8t of tho divisional reports of Bengal Proper, as well as the Orissa report, express 
very little hoj>o of the maktabs. Thoy are dosorihod both by Inspeotora and Magistrates 
as educationally wortMess and unimprovable, and it would oertainly seem imwiso to aid any 
maktabs in Bengal Proper iu which Bengali is not made the staple, anything else to be 
treated as an ooeomplishraent. In Behar, very many maktabs gl^ly receive aid on condi¬ 
tion of teaching Urdu, the most auooessful being in Shohabad and Durbhunga: in Sarun 
and Gya, however, they consent in general to teach only Persian, and the Magistrate of the 
latter district is very rightly reluctant to aid them. Only 12 Gya maktabs in fwt are aided; 
in DurhhungA, on the other hand, and chiefly in the Madhubani sub-division, as many 
as 74 are iu receipt of subsidies, and are attended in equal numbers by Hiudoos and 
Muhaminadous. The Madhubani maktabs are described os excellent schools. 
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495. Of all measures yet devised for tlie advancement of Muhamraadan education 4he 
most Buoocssful has been that of Madrasahs supported from the Mohsin Fund, with the part 
payment of fees of deserving Muhammadan boys in ziliah schools. 

496. In the case of the Madrasahs a gaod deal of discussion has taken place during the 
year regarding tho proper course of studios to he pursued in them. Mr. Bloohmayn, the Prin¬ 
cipal of the Calcutta Madrasah, who was deputed to go round and inspect the several mofussil 
Madrasahs, seems to have been under the impression that Government dbsired to lay down 
a-systematic course to bo followed in all tlie Madrasahs alike—to establish, in fact, side by side 
•<(»ith the general system of education throughout the country a second and a special one 
for Muhammadans. Such a view of the intentions of Government is obviously ojiposed to the 
letter no less than to thesjiirit of the resolution of July tJOth, 1876. In that resolution, while 
the precise determination of the course of studios was loft in the case of each Madrasah to the 
local committee of management, most unmistakable indications of the wislios of Government 
were given in such declarations as this,—“ We should teach at Madrasahs such Persian and 
Arabic, and a reasonable amount of Muhammadan law and literature, ax thfi xtuikuts mny mxh 
to kfim; and we. x/ion/ii //tec special faciUticx to Miulramh dudents who may chxt to tabs the 
ordinary course of English study'’ 

497. In view of these very clear declarations of the wish of Government, as well as of the 
unmistakable desire on the part of a large number of the Madrasah students, I fully concur 
in tho protests entered by Mr. Ewbank, the Sujieriutendeut of the Dacca Madrasah, and 
by Dr. liobsou, the Inspector of Schools, against any attempts at present to introduce 
a hard-and-fast uuifonnity in the teaching of the new Madrasahs. Dr. Itobson writes as 
follows of the Dacca Madrasah :— 

“ The course of study for tho past year in Arabic included literature, grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, and Muhammadan law, in addition to which geometry and arithmetic, on the Euro¬ 
pean system, wore taught at the express wish of the Muhammadan mombors of the Madrasah 
Committee. Tho course of the cuiTent year includes all these, and in addition physics and 
metaphysics, dialectics and theology. The cxcessivo orientalism of the course is not in 
accordance with the views of tho Madrasah Committee or tho wishes of tho students. It has 
been introduced with the view of assimilating tho studies of tho Dacca Madrasali to those 
ailoptod at Hooghly and Calcutta, without duo regard to the wants and wishes of the 
Muhammadan community of Dacca and its neighbourhood. The dillioully and extent of the 
now Arabic course will add immensely to the difliculties w'hich wore exporioneed lost year 
in combining it with the study of English. During the past year, when tho Arabic course 
was easier, tho students learning English more than once pi’esouted petitions to the Sujioriu- 
tendeut praying for a lighter courso in Arabic, in order that they might have more time to 
devote to their English studies. Finding that nothing was done to give them relief, some of 
thorn reluctantly abandoned the study of English altogether, others left the Madrasah and 
joined English schools; the remainder are bravely struggling on, striving to perform impos¬ 
sibilities in hopes that relief may come soon. This state of matters is one that urgently calls 
for a remedy.” 

498. In support of this view the Dacca Madrasah report asserts that the Muhammadans 
of the town of Dacca, and those belonging to respectable families in tho surrounding districts, 
wish their sons to learn English. They wish, however, as much Persian and Arabio to bo 
learnt as is necessary to entitle a man to be looked upon as a gentleman in their own society. 
I certainly agree with those who see no insuperable dilliculty in the way of arranging a course 
of studios for any of tho now Madrasahs, whore such wishes are entertained by the Muham¬ 
madan community. The Bengal Government has finally decided that the real interests of the 
Madrasali students are not to be sacrifioed to a supposed necessity for a uniform courso of study 
in all the Bengal Madrasahs. The diffioiilty of conducting the annual examinations of the 
several Madrasahs may bo surmounted without requiring any such identical course of study. 

499. During tho year tho grants from the Mohsin Ebind for tho payment of two-thirds 
of the foes of Miuiammadan pupils were doubled for Kishnagurh College and for Midnapore, 
Bauleah, and Chittagong High School—that is, they were raised from Its. 250 to Us. 500 
a year. Fuithor, a new grant of Its. 500 a year was sanctioned for Bogra. which has a large 
Muhammadan population. Of tho grant of Its. 800 given to the Burrisal School Its. 260 
has been sot aside for tho establishment of Mohsin soliolarships for Muhammadan boys 
already in the school and distinguishing themselves there. 

500. Calcutfa Madrasah. —The number of pupils on the rolls of the Madrasah and its 
attached school on the Slst* March for the last two years is shown below:— 



1876. 

1878. 

Arabic Departmont 

195 

227 

Anglo-Periian Department... 

409 

407 

Colinga Branch School 

805 

S67 


Total ... 909 

991 
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■ 501. The Anglo-Persian Department again shows a small decrease, while the Arahio 
Department and the school continue the increase of the two previous years, and show each a 
larger roll number than in any jireviouB year. The largest number over shown by the Anglo- 
Persian Department was 432 in 1874. Of the^schoolhoys, 221 learn English, and 26 pupils 
of the Arabic Department join the classes of the Anglo-Persian Departments for instruction 
in Englisli reading and writing. So that of the total 991 puiuls, 063 are learning more or 
less of the Englisli language. 

502. Of the wliolo number of pupils only nine are Shiahs, the rest being Sunnis. Eastern 
Bengal sends one-third of them, chiefly to the Oriental Departments; Calcutta and its nei^- 
bourhood send rather more than one-third, chiefly to the English Departments; aWt one-sixth, 
almost all English students, come from the Western and Central districts; and tho remaining 
one-sixth is made up from all other parts of India. 

The upper classes of society furnish only three pupils, the lower classes 180, and the 
middle classes the rest. 


follows 


le expenditure on tho Madrasah and its attached school during 

tho year was as 


Rr. a. 

p. 

Arubic Department 

11,622 0 

3 

Atij;lo-Porsinii Department 

]9,aP0 0 

3 

Branch School 

3,1)05 11 

2 


Total ... 3-),S87 11 



To meet this expenditure there was, exclusive of Mohsin scholarships, the annual grant of 
Es. 35,000, a regrant to the branch school of Es. 415-5, and foes to the amount of 
Es. 7,133-11, of which Es. 1,038-3 were collected in the Arabic Department, Es. 4,917-10-6 
in the Anglo-Persian Department, and Es. 1,177-4 in the branch school. Tho unexpended 
baJanoe for last year was therefore Es. 7,661-4-10. 

504. Tho Mohsin scholarships are 29 in number—16 tonahlo in the Arabic Department, 
and amounting to Es. 112a month; nine tenable in the Anglo-Persian Department, amounting 
to Es. 30 a month ; four Anglo-Vernacular, awarded and tenable in the branch school, and 
amounting to Es. 12 a month, making a total of Es. ICO a month. 

605. Mr. Blochmanu reports increasing interest shown by Muhammadans in education, 
while, on the other hand, ho continues to be dissatisfied with the diligence of tho students. 
He reports on these two points and on the three departments of the Madrasah as follows:— 

“ Several parents during last year gave substantial proofs of the interest they take in 
the progress of the students. Nawah Amir Ali Sohib Bahadoor gave a prize of Es. 36, 
which has been awarded to a student of the third class, Arabic Department, for general 
proficiency. Moulvie Ashrafiiddin Ahmed Sahib, Mutawali of the TIooghly Imarabara, 
gave two prizes of Es. .‘56 and Es. 24 for ])roficiency in history and geography, which were 
gained at the last annual examination by two students of tho second and tliird classes of the 
Anglo-Persian Dei»artmeut. Monlvie Farkhundah Akhtar Saliib of (.’hittagong gave to 
two students of the Araliii; Department two prizes of Ks. 12 and Es. 8 for profioiency in 
iVrsian literature. An ex-student of tho Madrasah, and formerly teacher in the institution, 
gave a prize of Es. 16 lo a senior studont of the Arabic Department for proficiency in 
Muhammadan law. Moulvie Ahdool Khaliq, Librarian of the Delhi MSS., has again, as 
during last year, prosentod five copies of Nisai’s valuable work on Muhammadan tradition, 
to be given as prizes to students of the Arabic Department. 

“ In last year’s report. I mentioned tho early removal of our English students from 
the upper classes as one of tho greatest obstacles to their progress. For tho last eight years 
the comparatively small number of students in tlio upper classes has been reported on. His 
Honor, in FehruOTy last year, addressed the hoys of the third class on this very subject, and 
plainly set before them the iiecossity of continuing their studies at least to tho entrance 
examination. On tlie day of His Ilonor’s visit the strength of the class was 42; and in 
December last the number instead of having fallen, had risen to 49. It seems therefore as 
if a change for the bettor had set in. During last year, for the first time, the number of 
tho students, especially in tho higlier classes, remained constant, and there were less with¬ 
drawals than in previous j’eai’s. Sliould this improvement continue, tho number of students 
attending our entrance class will in a short time double, and hoar a better ratio to the total 
strength of tho department than it now does. 

“ I am not yet satisfied wiUi the diligence of the students of the upper olasses. At the 
annual examinations the hoys of tho lower olasses do bettor than those of the upper. Thus of 
the 49 studen+s that were in tho third class in December only 18, aud of the 29 of the second 
class only nine, wore found fit for promotion. Our senior boys work too little at homo, and many 
of them, thotigh they have relations in Calcutta, are entirely left to themselves. They 
neither Mrsevure nor do they work uniformly. Even our best boys that carry off Q-overn- 
ment aii'd Mohsin scholarships do not distinguish themselves in the higher ezaminstlons. 
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They very rarely pass the F, A. examination in two years after the Entrance; they mostly 
breakdown iu the third or fourth years, and ore urged by their paredts to look out f6r 
employment, 

“ But in point of diligence, too, I can oonscientiously say that the boys whom we have 
now in our upper classes are better than those ."We had six or eight years ago.” 

506. “ (A.) Amino Department .—The department continues in good working order. 
Tho behaviour and the attendance of tho studfjuts, mostly grown-up men, are.satisfactory. In 
last report it was remarked tlint the number of Oriental students would eventually decrease in 
cOTsequenoe of the establishment of tho Dacca aud Chittagong Madrasahs. This year, 
however, the number of iho students of tho Arabic Department has unusually increased. 
The attractions of tho metropolis and the comparative ease of obtaining “ jaghirs,” or board in 
private families, but e.spociully alterations in tho course of study, account for the increase 
h' tho number of tlie students. 

“ The course of study has been completely remodelled, thoughraany of the old text-books 
have been retained. 1 have laid down a course extending over nine years, of which three are 
levotod to the jiroparatory portions taught iu tho Oriental Dopartnient of the branch school, 
;iud six to tho Collogc cotirso of the Arabic Dejjartmont. There is still too mu(!h logic to be 
taiiglit; but it is tho favourite subject, and noither the students uor the Moulavios are willing 
to dooroaso tl)o time alhiwed for it. 1 trust it will eventually give way to Oriental literature 
Of 1,0 modern science. Tho course laid down for Porsian, though higher tliau that of tho 
preceding years, is still capable of improvement. Our students have hitherto been very 
deficient in I’ersian. 

Arithmetio tauglit in tho veruaoulnr has been made compulsory, and is taught during 
this year ns high as tlio fourth class. I look upon this innovation as a groat step made 
towards further progress. The iirstruction given iu the Arabic Department is juirely philo¬ 
logical, such as it was years ago in the Latin soliools iu Europe. Hence modern soicnces 
should he introduced gradually and cautiously. Sudden reforms, well meant as they may 
be, would only break up the department. This was nearly the case irt 1872, when, in oonse- 
quonoo of tho sudden alterations in tho course of study roeommoiidod hy the last Madrasah 
(lommitteo, the numhor of tlie students fell to about sw/y. Tho alternt.iona were in time 
withdrawn ; the department gradually revived, and since tho iutroduotiori of the prc'sont suitable 
course, has been more numerously attended than it has been during tlie last twenty years. 

Several Arahh' students join for one or two hours in the day the English elasses of the 
Auglo-Persian Do])artmont; and three students, who jiassed through tho college and have 
undergone tho final examination, read at present, at some iuconveiiionoo .to themselves, the 
whole English course; several old Madrasah students from Tlooghly have also joined the 
Anglo-]’ersian Department. 1 use every moans to encourage such students. 

“ Tho half-yearly examination of the dejiartmout was held in July last. Tho annual 
examination, wliich was held in December, extended over five days. I examined the students 
of tho higher classes, as also those of tlie Hooghly aud Daono Madrasahs, in Arable literature, 
and tho Jleatl IVofossor and tho otlier Moulavies examined in tho other snhjCbts. The 
examination in former years extended over three days ; in 1876 I added a day for Persian 
literature, and since 1874 the knowledge of the students has been further tested by transla¬ 
tions from b(roks not read iu the classes. The examination is held ancording to tiro system 
followed by the examiners of tho Calcutta University. The resiJta of the last examination 
Were very favourable. Cf 15P students 9.5 passed, tO iu the first division, 26 in the seoond, 
and 26 in the third. 

507. “ (B.) Angk-Peruan Department .—The quarterly examinations of all classes were 
held during last year ns usual. The annual examination was conducted hy myself and the 
senior English and Oriental masters. The results in the lower classes wore, a.s usual, better 
than those in tho upi>or classes, as will he seen from tho following table ;— 


ClllS!!. 

Numboi’of .stiuU'iits 
that fSainoU more 

Number of stuifenta 
that Kaiiiod mure 

one- 

thiril. 

in 

Absent 

Total. 

2 

Ihnii half marka. 

3 

than oiiftbirLl. 

7 

1 

2(1 

a 

4 

13 

2.3 

10 

in 

4, 

0 

» 

22 

11 

45 

6 

32 

4 

12 

6 

34 

(( 

37 

7 

7 

6 

47 

7 

27 

12 

4 

3 

41 

8 

16 

6 

3 

6 

30 


“ Eleven candidates went up for tlie Entrance Examination, and seven passed, viz., one in 
the first, and the remaining six in tho seoond division. The failures were all ip mathematics. 
The first boy obtained a junior Government scholarship, and the two next highest junior 
Mohsiu stipends. 

608. “ Gymnamm .—Tho gymnasium continues to be fairly attended. Tke attendano© 
is best in the beginning of tho year, but the rains generally cause tho classes to break up'. 
The exeroisos are, on the whole, confined to the Anglo-Persian Department; (Jnly a few of 
the Arable students take an interest in gymnastics. 
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509. “ (0.) CoUnga Branch School .—The English and the Oriental Departments of this 
sdhool are fairly pAgressing under Mr. Cleghom. The highest class of the former sent this 
year twelve students to the fourth class of the Anglo-Persian Department, and of the latter, 
29 students joined the Arabic Department. The branch school has thus, for the first time, 
become a feeder of the Calcutta Madrasah. The four Mohsin stipends of Us. 3 each, which 
are tenable m the Madrasah, were competed for at the last annual examination: they are a 
great encouragement. 

“ The course of study is the same as that of the junior classes of the Anglo-Persian 
Department. 

“ The maximum number of Oriental pupils who attended some of the English classes 
was 23, but by the end of the year the number had fallen to 10. Those who discontinued 
did so chiefly from their inability to learn English in addition to their Oriental subjects. 

“Theannual examination was held in December lost, and was conducted by myself, the 
head-master of the school, and the senior masters of the Madrasah. The results were very 
fair, as the following table will show :— 


Class. 

Number of students 
that more 

than half marks. 

Number of studenta 
that more 

than onc-third 
marks. 

Below onO'third 
marks. 

Tola 

1 

9 

4 

•A 

16 

<> 

.'i 

a 

» 

11 


n 

7 

fi 

24 

•-i 

J5 

n 

12 

38 

So 


7 

21 

41 

:,b 

10 

12 

3H 

60 

Upper Orientnl... 

21 

17 

89 

77 

Lower ditto . 

9 

4 

17 

80 


“ The students of the Branch School attend the gymnastic classes of the Madrasah. ” 

510. The Ilooghig Madrasah .—This Madrasah used to receive its supply of jmpils for 
the most part from Chjttagong and Eastern Bengal. The establishment of Madrasahs at Dacca, 
Chittagong, and Eaishahye have diverted this supply, and it is probable tliat the time is not 
far distant when, from want of pupils, it will oe found necessary to close the Hooghly 
Madrasah altogether. This necessity will be regretted by many, as Hooghly was the place 
where resided Haji Mahomed Mohsin who loft the endowment. Indeed, a petition based 
on this ground has already befeu received from the inhabitants of Chinsurah, Hooghly, 
and Chanderuagoro, protesting against the anticipated closing of the Madrasah, and 
suggesting remedies for its improvement. Those suggestions were merely in the way of 
increasing the number of free boarders in the hostel; and in the face of the fact that of a 
total of 10 students 11 are cither free, boarders or scholarship-holders, they can hardly be 
allowed any groat weight. On the contrary, it was deemed proper, in consequence of the 
falling off in the number of pupils, to reduce the grant from Its 7,200 to Its. 3,000 a year. 

The tuition foes collected during the year amounted to only Rs. 101-8. 

511. Itajshahye Madrasah .—This Madrasah was opened in April 1874. The building 
lias not yot been begun, though the Superintending Enginoer is preparing the plan. The 
peiTunnent annual grant is Rs. 7,000, and in addition to this a sum of Re. 1,000 was 
sanctioned out of the surplus of the preceding year for the piu’chase of furniture and books. 
A sum of Rs. 285-4 was collected as tuition fees. And lastly, Rs. 150 was advanced by 
Government, Rs. 80 being subsequently paid back for the construction of temporary lodgings 
for the boarders. Of thc.'ie total receipts Rs. 7,424-1-4 were expended during the year 
ending the 31 st March 1870; that is, a sum of Rs. 7,138-13-4 was actually drawn from 
Government. 

512. The number of boys on the rolls on the Slst of March was 75, but the number 

varied between 80 and 114 during a great part of the year. The report explains this 
decrease partly by the transfer of 14 boys to the high school thereto finish tlioir instruction in 
English, and partly by the prevalence of sickness. » 

Of the pupils, 22 are free boarders, and 21 are boarders paying Rs. 2 a head: they 
are accommodated at present in the temporary houses referred to above. 

513. The Superintendent says that one hour a day is not sufficient to enable those pupils 
who desire it to learn English, and this is unquestionably true. But the way to overcome this 
obstacle is not to forbid English teaching to those who ask for it, but to devote more time to 
it. The Superintendent tears that many religious teachers use their influence to prevent the 
people from sending their children to the Madrasah. 

r 514. Tiie standard now attained for Persian and Arabic is that of the fourth dose of 
the Calcutta Madrasah. The reeults of the annual examination were considered satisfactory, 
and 13 of the pupils were rewarded with scholarships or prizes. 

515. TSie following districts supplied the Madrasah: Rajshahye sent 38 pupils, Mursbed- 
abad 18, Dacca five, Patna five, Nuddoa three, Bogra two, Burdwan, Noakholly, and Mymen- 
singh one each. Sixty of them belonged to the middle, and the rest to the lower dieses of 
society,. 
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516. Thp Chittagong Madrasah. —This Madrasah was opened in April 1874, hut no house 
has yet Iteen built. At the end of the year under report it had 160 pupils o* the rolls, 28 being 
boardera. Of these four belonged to the upjw, 149 to the middle, and seven to the lower oloasos 
of society. Natives of the sudder sub-division number 129, Cox’s Bazar supplies nine, 
Noakholly 14, and Tipperah eight. The Superintendent complains that the limited house 
accommodation and the weakness of the instructive staff have made it necesstp’y to refuse 
admission to numerous applicants. 

517. The studies of 95 of the pupils are confined to Persian and Arabic*; 65 learn a little 
English in addition to the Oriental course. There are six classes in the Oriental Department, 
tkught by the Superintendent and throe assistant Moulavies. The first class, consisting of 18 
young men from 18 to 24 years of age, read, as at Eajshabyo, tlie standard of the fourth 
class of the Calcutta Madrasah. 

518. There is only one master to teach all the English classes, lie is paid by the extra 
fees imposed on all who take up that subject, together with 11s. 5 from the contingent allowanoe. 
When the English classes were opened in September last, they were joined by 90 of the 
pupils, but in March the numlior had fallen to 65. The Superintendent ascribes tho decrea.se 
to the difficdlty which students of limited means have in paying the extra fees. It certainly 
does not appear quite in accordance with the wishes of Government to exact just double tho 
usual fee from all those students who desire to road English for one hour a day. Tho 
Committee would appear to entertain somewhat original oiunious on what constitute the 
“ special facilities” for such studies recommended in the Resolution. In tho Dacca Madrasah* 
no e.xtra fees are paid by those who study English. 

519. The Superintendent rightly enough points out that the four teachers at present 
in the Madrasah are not enough for six classes. He proposes to provide for two additional 
Moulavies by raising tho fees of the lower classes from two annas to four anuas—a proceeding 
which he considers will excite no discontent; and he also suggests that something miglit bo 
granted for this object from the accumulated savings of the contingent assignment. These 
questions are for tho Committee’s decision, but I notice it because it is a difficulty in all our 
new Madrasahs, attended as they are by children of nine and 10, as well as by men of 25 or 
26, whom it is impossible to group together into a small number of classes. 

520. The Dacca Madrasah, which was opened in March 1874, still continues to occupy 
temporary luomises rented for tho purpose, the new building not being yet commenced, 
owing to the insufficiency of tho funds at the disposal of tho Committee. Tho deficiency of 
nearly Rs. 10,600 has at last boon nearly made up, partly by subscriptions and partly by 
the savings from tho annual grant, and tho work will probably be put in hand without much 
further delay. The Sui>orintendent reports;— 

“ At the end of tho year there wore 150 on tho rolls, of whom 26 were boarders and the 
remainder day-scholars. The boarders pay at tho rate of Re. 1-8 a month, one-half of the 
overage cost of their messing charges. The day-scholars pay tuition fees at the rate of 
eight annas a month in the upper classes and four annas in the lower. Tho total income 
amounted to Rs. 10,240-2, made up by the Government grant of Es. 10,000 and Rs. 240-2 
from fees. Tho total expenditure was Rs. 8,294-1-2. 

“ The studies of 89 of tho 150 pupils are confined to Arabic and Persian: 61 oombino 
the study of English along with the Oriental course. Of tho 61 who leani English, 11 boys, 
who have advanced beyond the standard of tho fifth class, attend the Dacca collogiato school; 
the remaining 50 are taught English one hour a day iu the Madrasah by the English 
master.” 

The imposition of fees at first caused a considerable diminution in the number of pupils, 
which was 169 in the year preceding the one under report; but no fears are entertained of 
any continuance of this retrogression. 

521. The Dacca Madrasah has attained a higher standard than the other new Madrasahs, 
tho course of the highest class corresponding with that of the second class of the Calcutta 
Madrasahs. During tho year the course in Arabic and Persian was stiU more closely assimi¬ 
lated to that in tho Calcutta and Hooghly Madrasahs; and those students who desired to read 
English were consequently at a greater disadvantage than ever. This change was made by 
Mr. Bloohmanu’s advice, and during the current year it was proposed by him to introduce a 
still more severe Oriental course—Arabic philosophy, theology, and dialectics bein^ among 
the new subjects. It is reported that this scheme was adopted by tho Committee with 
modifications, though their nature is not explained. 

522. What is remarkable about these changes is, that it would appear from the Sui>orin- 
tendent’s report that they were introduced in the face of tho most decided desire on tho part 
both of pupils and of parents that English should be taught. The boys themselves petitioned 
for a lighter course in the Oriental subjects; and many of them are reported by the Superin¬ 
tendent to have held their own in spite of all disadvantages, when exoiqined with tlw 
collegiate school boys of their ow nstanding. However, the decision in all these matters ^ • 
wisely left with'the Madrasah Committees, which are mainly composed of the most influential 
and intelligent Muhammadan gentlemen in each neighbourhood. 
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kobmad bchooia 523. NORMAL SCHOOLS.—Tho uumbor of Government normal schools at work in 
1875-76 was 42 arainst 40 in the previous year. The increase was due to the establishment 
of a first grade school at Ranchi and of a third grade school at Motihari. The number has 
since been reduced to 32, in accordance with the Lieutenant-Governor’s minute of 9th Sep¬ 
tember 1875, and the instructions based thereoy. The number of aided normal schools was 
16 with 725 pupils. Of these, 11 are for masters and five for mistresses, ogainst 10 normal 
schools for masters and six for mistresses returned last year. The 42 Government normal 
schools taught 1,S81 pupils, of whom four wore Christians, 1,018 Hindus, 272 Muhammadans, 
and 87 others. Tho Government ex])eudituro on these schools amounted to Rs. 1,35,0711. 
Tho cost to Government per head was therefore nearly Rs. 98 per annum. Tho 11 aideii 
nonnal schools for ma.sters taught 647 pupils at a cost of Rs. 9,321 to Government, whioh is 
at the rate of Rs. 14 per pupil. The total cost of these schools was Rs. 24,431. The five 
normal schools for mistresses taught 78 pupils at a total cost of Rs. 14,649, of which Rs. 5,428 
were coutrihutod by Government. The cost to Government was therefore about Rs. 70 per 
pupil per annum. 

524. The history of normal schools in Bengal presents several features of interest. The 
first normal soliools established after the receipt of Education despatch of July 1854 were those 
ut Calcutta, Hooghly, and Dacca. They wore designed to prepare teachers for the middle 
(dass vernacular schools ostablishod mainly under the grant-iu-nid system. As tho systoui 
»)f education inaugurated by Governmeut began to exjtaud, it was found that the demand 

.for teachers could not be fully met by tho o.xistmg normal sohools, and new ones wore opened 
in several districts. The number of normal scdiools received a large addition in consequence 
of the introduction of the solicnie of patsliala instruction put forward by Baboo Bhoodeb 
Mookerjee. Tlio normal schools wcnMlivided into two classes, viz., those for the training of 
pundits, and those for tho training of gurus. Tho so-called gurus, however, wore educated 
to a very respectable standard. 

525. Sir George Campbell, liowevor, alter sotting his own scheme of primary instruction 
on foot in September 1^172, formed tho opinion that tho normal schools could uot furnish the 
kind of teachers required for the lowest patshalas. lie considered that the chief duty of the 
normal schools was to turn out teachers for primary schools, and that tliis object had been to 
some extent lost sight of. lie was also led to believe that tho cost of tho normal schools was 
too high, and that by a redistribution of expenditure, the number of these schools could b« 
multiplied, and their ollioieuey. as institutions for the training of tho lowest class of teachers, 
bo largely iuoreased. 

020. The grant for normal .schools was for 1872-73 Rs. 60,000 for four higher class, 
and Rs. 1,04,000 for 23 lower class schools, or Rs. 1,61,000 for 27 schools of both kinds. 
With tills total grant Sir Goorge Campbell proposed to establish nine first gi’odo, 22 second 
grade, and 16 third grade schools, those of tho two lower grades being exclusively devoted 
to the instruction of the lowest jiatshala teachers, and half tlio sti]»end allowauco of the 
first grade schools being devoted to tho same purpose. In the place of 25 normal sohools 
actually in existence. Sir George Cauqibell sot up 47 schools of a lower class. Tho 
Inspectors of Sohools generally considered that, under the new system, which disoouraged 
any toacliiug beyond the merest rudiments, the money was not laid out to the best advantage. 
They represented the necessity of raising tho standard of instruction, and the establishment 
of puinlit classes in all second grade normal seliools, as the middle class schools wore badly in 
want of oomjietcut toacbers Tho Government of Bengal was, in oonsoquonco of the Inspec¬ 
tors’ reports, led to tho belief that tho second and third class normal schools wore not worth 
kecjiiiig up in their present condition. 

527. Ac.cordingly. in a minute, dated the 9th Soptember 1875, the Lieutenant-Governor 
reviewed tho question of normal school provision for the training of vernacular teachers. 
His Honor was of opinion that, at least in Bengal Proper, teachers for the primary and 
lower voniacular schools could be supplied in abundance from the olassos educated in tho 
middle schools of the country, and that, therefore, normal sohools for tho training of elemen¬ 
tary teai^hors could be gradually closed without injury to the cause of vernacular education. 
The first grade normal sidiools, however, occupied tho position of vernacular colleges, and they 
trained masters for the middle class schools scattered throughout tho province. His Honor 
therefore desired that these first grade nonual sohools should he maintained in a state of full 
efficieucjl, and that second and third grade schools should bo kept up on a reduced footing in 
Behar, Orissa, and Ohota Nagporo, where tho supply of teachers for primary and lower 
schools from other sources was not equal to tho demand. His Honor doubted, however, 
whether one first grade uonual seliool would not sulfieo for the Burdwau and Presidency 
diy.isious, and also for tho Bhagulpore and Patna divisions. It was further the wish of His 
Honor that no stipends should be granted to lads merely to induce them to study at tho first 
grade schools; but, in lieu of suoh stipends, scholaxsbips should be established, to bo given 
as rewards tq meritorious students. Tho following rules have been acoordingly issued with 
this “object:— 

I.—Youug men of the ago pf 15 years and upwards, who pass the vemaoular soholorrivip 
examination, may be admitted into normal schools without any farther examination. 
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tto event of a sufiBoient number of admissions not being made under Rule I.,.it soKKit scmooib. 
will be in the power of the head master of the normal school, acting under the 
orders of the Director of Public Instruction and the Circle Inspector, to invito by 
public advertisement such candidates as may desire to be admitted, and to subjoct 
them to an examination of equal difficulty with that for vernacular scholarships. 

III. —The examination under Rule II. is to be hold so soon aft er the result of the verna¬ 

cular scholarship examination is known as may bo most oondntoivo to the benefit 
of the normal schools, and not later than the 1st February each year. The 
annual examination will ordinarily be hold in December. 

IV. —A limited number of normal school scholarships will be .awarded to those students 

who most distinguish themselves at the annual examination in December. Sucli 
BcholMships will be of the valuo of Rs. 3 a month each, but a scholarship may 
be raised to Rs. 4 a month if the holder of it distiuguishos himself in the 
examination of the following year. No normal school stiholorship will be 
awarded to any student who shall not have studied at the normal school for at 
least one year. 

V. —Scholarships will be liable to forfeiture or reduction for misconduct or want of 

sufficient progress in study on the part of tho holder, with the sanction of the 
Circle Inspector. 

VI. —Deductions from scholarships for absence from school shall be made in accordance* 

with tho rules and practice of tho Education Department. 

VII. —All students of normal .schools shall be eligible for normal school seholarshijis if 

they acquit thomsolvos creditably at the annual examinations of tho normal 
schools. Those who actually hold vernacular scholarships will bo allowed to 
rotiiiu their scholarships in addition to tho normal school scholarships. 


VIII. —Scliolarship-holders shall not be required to pay any tuition fcos, but all other 
pnj)ils of the pundit department shall pay a fee of 'eight annas a month at 
IJooghly, Calcutta, Dacca, and Rauloah, and four annas a month at tho five* 
remaining schools. 


Those rules introduce several important changes. The first of these is tho abolition 
of tho stipends, an<l thoir re-grant .as scholarshijis tenable only after a year of study—an inno¬ 
vation against which protests have been made by some of tlie local authorities. The levy 
of a fee from non-scholarship-holders was also deemed to be a part of tho revised scheme; 
and, in full accordance with the view taken of these normal schools as vernacular colleges, 
it was decided tlnit their students should bo in no way restricted in their subsequent choice of 
a career. It is to be ]»oj)ed that tho operation of Rules IV. and VIII. will not stop admissions 
to norma) schools, as there is certainly grave reason to apprehend; and that any falling-off 
in numbers which may take place at tho outset will gradually bo made up as the rules are 
better understood. The allotment of scholarshijis for tho first grade normal schools is ns 
follows:— 




Ha. 

1 


normal kcIiooI 

200 a mouth. 

1 Chittas^'mtj uormitl Huhool 

Calcutta 

ditto ditto . 

. 120 

iJhii^'iilporo ditto 

ditto 

Bttuleah 

ditto ditto ... 

.. 100 „ , 

fHittrtck ditto 

ditto 

Dacca 

ditto ditto 

... 120 

KaiU'bi ditto 

ditto 


Ua. 

100 a month. 
JOO 
100 
100 


These allowances ore less than tliose hitherto enjoyed by tlie schools. 

529. At tho same time, to invite jiorsous to qualify themselves for the profession of 
teacher without a regulai- course of normal training, the Lieutenant-Governor directed that 
examinations he poriodioally hold for tes.ting the qualifications of oandidates for vernacular 
masterships of the several grades. I append extracts from the rules that have been siuce 
framed to carry out these instructions. 

I.—Candidates for vernacular masterships may present themselves for examination 
at any first grade normal school. 

II.—The oxaminalion shall be held in December every year oonourrently with the 
annual exumiuatinu of the normal schools of tho first grade, and tho same 

i iapors of questions that are set to the students of tho normal schools shall 
)e sot to the candidates for masterships. 

III.—The examination shall be oonducted in three different standards of study oor- 
roBponding to the throe years’ course of tho normal schools, and all oandidates 
that jioss shall bo arranged in three grades, each grade having the sub¬ 
division of high, medium, and low, according to the proficiency of 'the 
candidates. 


IV.—A candidate who obtains GO per cent, of tho total marks and upwards shall be 
entitled to a certifioate of high proficiency in each grade; one wbo obtaiinB 
45 per cent, and loss than 60 per cent., shall have a medium oartificate; and 
one who obtains 33 per cent, and less than 45 per cent., shall have a low 
proficiency certificate. • 
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MooMii. scHooiR. • V.—No wmaoulax master shall after January 1877 be appointed to the head 

vemaeular mastership of any middle class school who oannot produce a certi- 
fioate of having passed the teaohership examination in the first grade without 
the special sanction of the Oirclo, Inspector. 

VI.-*-Candidates who pass in the second and third grades shall be eligible to assistant 
vernacular masterships in middle schools, and to all vernacular teaoherships 
in'lower schools and girls’ schools, 

rtJlO. I watch with interest the gradual development of the scheme here put forward, as 
upon its success will greatly depend the future efficiency of the middle class schools. It may, 
however, still be doubted whether sufficient provision has even now boon made for all the 
wants of middle class schools. The objections that had been raised to the normal schools of 
the second and third grades were chfeily based upon their inapplicability to the purposes for 
which they were established. While they wore strong enough to train pundits, and in many 
cases actually did so train them, they were condemned as extravagant when utilized for the 
training of gurus only. Their abolition removes, indeed, this last objection, but only to leave 
the older difficulty in stronger force, by largely diminishing the number of those schools in 
which pundits wero actually trained. The new normal schools for pundits are much inferior 
in attractiveness to those of former days, while their numbers have been considerably reduced. 
Unless, therefore, pupils join these schools in unexpected numbers, difficulties will doubtless 
‘be felt. The Circle Inspectors are unanimous in the conviction that the present arrangements 
do not provide for a sufficient supply of teachers. 

5-31. The grant for normal schools, which amounted to Rs. I,(i4,000in 1872-73. and has 
been gradually undergoing reduction from year to year, was reduced from Rs. 1,47,086 in 
1875-70, to lis. 8-5,000 in 1870-77. The demand of middle class schools for teachers still 
continue unsatisfied, and in the matter of normal school instruction, the deportment has almost 
returned to the point from which it started in 18-58. 

532. In accordance with the wishes of the Lieutenant-Governor, the annual competitive 
examination of tlie normal schools in Bengal has been restored. The department will now 
again be in a position to compare the relative efficiency of the different schools, and to devise 
mf^osures for the improvement of those that are least advonced. 

-533. Buiiwwan Division. —There ore three normal schools in the division, viz., one of the 
first grade at Hooghly, and two of the third grade at Midnapore and Burdwan, the schools at 
Beerbhoom and Bankoora having been abolished before the close of the year. The monthly 
cost of the Burdwan normal school has been reduced from Rs. 270 to Rs. 130, and that of 
the Midnapore school from Rs. 481 to Rs. 204. The aggregate saving effected in this division 
amounts to Rs. 8-57 a month, or Rs. 10,284 a year. The Magistrate of Burdwan writes— 
“ I think it a matter of regret that the sums allotted for the maintenance of the normal 
school are so ri^eatodly cut down. In the la.st two years there have been no loss than three 
reiluotions.” The Burdwan normal school has been suhsoipiently closed to meet the impe¬ 
rative coll for further reductions. The Inspector reports that the Bankoora normal school 
has been abolished after an existence of three years, during which it trained 81 village 
teachers. The Deputy Inspector laments the extinction of the school, and speaks favourably 
of the Magistrate’s scheme to provide for the training of gurus in the several vernacular 
schools of the district at a cost of only Rs. 700 per annum. There is an aided normal school 
at M idnai'orc, under the mnnagomont of the American Missionaries, for training Bonthal 
teachers. Tlio Inspector says that “ this training is being much better done than could be 
eXf>ectod under the oircumstancos.” 

•534. Caia'Utt.a. —There wore last year the Government normal school and three aided 
schools for mistrossos, two under Christian management. These three schools cost Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 3,718, and altogether Rs. 11,564; and they trained 58 pupils—23 Christians, 

10 Hindus, and 25 Brahmos. There is an increasing demand ^or school mistresses in Bengal, 
and it is to these schools that we ought to look for the supply. Many of the pupils, however, 
do not take up any teaching work after their training. The Government school for mastera 
was opened in 1855. Last year there were 74 pupils, -51 in the pundit and 23 in the 
guru department, against 111 in the two departments last year. The average attend¬ 
ance was 53, against 52—a great improvement. The guru department has been closed under 
orders of Government. It is to be hoped that the pundit department will not be touched 
until an equally efficient system of training our higher class pundits has been devised. 

535. I have already referred to the injury done to the model school attached to the 
normal school by the rumour prevalent at the beginning of the present academical year, that 
the normal sohool establishment was to be transferred to Ifooghly. Much of the popularity of 
the sohool depended on its being under official management, and, believing that its connection 
with Govommqnt was about to cease, many withdrew their children. "Whatever be the ultimate 
decision of Government as to tho propriety of amalgamating the training classes with those 
at Hooghlv, there is no reason for ohanging the management of the ** patshala” attaohed to 
the likiglish and vernacular departments, which are, respectively, the best middle English 
school and the best middle vernacular school in Bengal. 
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The expenditure of the Caloutta normal eohool has been reduced from*E8. 730 to Rs. 550 kobmai, sonooi*. 
a month under the reoent orders of Government. 

536. Pbesidbncy Division.—M r. Garrett reports that, during the year, the four normal 
schools at Bnraset, Kishnagurh, Jossore, and Berhamporo were reduced to the lowest point 
consistent with efBoiency. No pundit classes now exist. The aggregate expenditure has been 
reduced from Rs. 985 to Rs. 600 a month, and still further reduction is oontemplated, as the 
Magistrates of Nuddea and Jessoro are willing that the school should be closed altogether, and 
their districts left for the supply of teachers to the examinations. The Inspector, however, 
fears that the reduction of the normal schools has been premature. Looking to the very low 
qualifications of the masters at present employed in Jcssore and Mursbedabad, he doubts very 
much whether the middle and higher scliools will, in those districts at all events, turn out for 
us a sufficient supply of teachers competent to take chargq of middle sohools; while the supply 
of trained pundits from the few first grade normal schools in Bengal will by no moans meet the 
demand for a long time to come. Mr. Garrett, however, thinks that it would probably be bettor 
to close the schools altogether than to maintain them with an insufiiciont establishment. Orders 
have already been issued for closing the Kishnagurh normal school. 

537. Bajsh4.hye Division. —Every district of this division, except Darjeeling, had a 
Government normal school. They were located at Bauleah, Pubna, Rungpore, Diuageporo, 

Bogra, Maldah, and Julpigori, and their monthly cost was Rs. 1,833-8. After carrying out 
the reductions ordered by Government, there remain the schools at Bauleah, Rungpore, and' 

Julpaiguri, costing Government Rs. 710 a month. The dilferonee between tlie present and the 
former cost is Rs. 1,123-8 monthly, or Rs. 13,482 per annum. Mr. Clarke writes as follows 
in regard to normal schools:— 

“ Under Sir George Campbell’s arrangements, a normal school for gurus was to be placed 
in every district. The existing pundit normal schools, and Bhoodeb training patshalas wore 
degraded to this standard. 

“ For teaching Sir George’s guru standard, a very seoond-rato pundit on Rs. 15 would 
have sufficed; but Sir George employed teachers on from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 a month in 
teaching spelling and native arithraeiic. It was the o])inion of the Education Dejiartment 
at the time this system was introduced that, however widely opinions os to the proper func¬ 
tions and degree of development of normal schools might difi’er. Sir George Campbell’s 
arrangements would not last long. 

“ The District Committees have reported in several cases that the gurus turned out from 
these expensive normal schools were altogether inferior to the ex-pupils of vornaoular sohools 
when tried as gums. The old village gurus (of whom there are not many in this division) 
could not be brought into those low grade normal sohools, and one district committee 
doubted whether the gurus supplied by the low grade normal schools were, on the whole, 
more useful men than the old village guru in his native simplicity. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor having taken uptlie subject at this point, the whole normal 
school arrangements have been reformed. The low grade schools with highly-jiaid teachers 
have been abolished, and there remain only normal schools for pundits teaching a vernacular 
standard above that of middle vernacular schools at Bauleah and Rungpore, and a guru school 
with a moderately-paid pundit at Julpaigurh in which remote district the District Oommitteo 
cannot as yet count on sufficient gurus being supplied by the middle vernacular sohools. 

“ There have thus been abolished the low grade guru normal sohools at Maldah, Pubna, 

Dinagepore, and Bogra, and the District Committee and Magistrates have in each case con# 
curred in the abolition. I think no doubt on the wisdom of the .stop can remain. 

“ The present course for pundit norlnal schools was prepared by Mr. W. S. Atkinson 
in accordance with the policy of 8ii’ George Campbell, and is intended co carry the 
instruction in surveying to an advanced point, general 'education being narrowed to give 
time for the surveying and the mathematics subsidiary thereto. I do not wish to alter this 
system, though the course, perhaps, should be reconsidered now that Government has 
established special vernacular survey sohools.” 

538. Dacca Division. —There was a first wado normal school at Dacca, and second 
grade sohools at Purreedpore, Burisaul, Commiua, and Mymensingh. The total expenditure 
of these sohools was Rs. 1,721 a month, but this sum has been i-eduoed to Rs. 870 monthly. 

There is therefore a saving of Rs. 851 a month, or Rs. 10,212 a year. Dr. Robson reports 
regarding them as follows:— 

" The Dacca normal school is the vernacular college of Eastern Bengal. In 1872,it 
had an attendance of 150, but in that year the study of Sanskrit was prohibited, and the 
stipends reduced from Rs. 300 to Rs. 160 a month. These measures seriously affected ita 
prosperity, and the attendance rapidly fell ofi. It reached its lowest point of §6 in 1875 1 
on the Slst March last the number was 74. •, 

“ Sanskrit is not taught in middle sohools, and a pundit ignorant of that Idnguage may 
be a very effldent teacher; he has, however, to contend with the pmulaT prejudice^ that a 
man ignorant of Sanskrit has no right to call himself a pandit. The restoration *of the 
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KOKMAt BOBOots. fitudy of Sanskrit ki the normal school was unquestionably a move in the right direction. 

The stipends, reduced from Ils. 300 to Rs. 150 in 1872, have been still further reduced to 
lls. 120 hy recent orders. Unless the stipends are raised to Ils. 200 a month, the school 
•will be unable to supply a sufficient number of pundits for the schools of Eastern 
Bengal.” , 

539. Guru-training Clam ,—Only five gunis passed the test examination during the year. 
Tlie lioad master says that tho gurus sent in for training were very deficient in the merest 
rudiments of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The entire abolition of tho class, which has 
now been carried into effect, will be no loss to the cause of primary education in the district. 
There is no difficulty in the Dacca district in getting men for tho patshalas who have 
studied tho vernacular scholarsliip standard. 

540. Tho Fiirreedpore normal school had 48 gurus and intending gmnis on the roll at 
tho end of tho year. In Febniary last the head master recoived an appointment as a 
Sub-Inspector, and the school has since then boon in the solo charge of the second master. 
Orders have lately boon issued for closing tho school. 

541. Tho Mymonsingh normal school has been in oxistence for 11 years, and during that 
period it has done much to improve vernacular education in Myniensingh and the surround¬ 
ing districts. It is now, however, verging towards extinction, for, in consequence of the 
recent orders of Government, no first-year class was opened at the beginning of the session. 

“After the next normal school examination only one class, consisting of half-a-dozen or so, 
will remain, and it will then have to bo considered whether it will not be advisable to trans¬ 
fer the class to Dacca. At the end of (ho year there were 28 on tho rolls in the sole charge- 
of the second master, tho head master having been appointed as a Sub-Inspector in February. 
The guru-training class was finally closed at the end of July'. 

542. Tho Burisaul normal school is now being onnied on with the reduced scale sanotioned 
by the Director of Publu^ In.struction’s circular No. 1103, dated the 8th March l87(i. During 
the year 22 passed the test exiuuiiiatiou, and on the 31st March 19 gurus were still under 
training. Very little has yet been done to improve the gurus of Dakhin Shahbnzpore and 
Patuakhali, a.s it wiis found to bn impractionhle, except in a few oases, to bring them to tho 
siiddcr station for training. As the patshalas of theso sub-divisions cannot look for a supply 
of gimis from middle schools, it will be advisable to transfer the training school for a time 
to tho head-quarters of these sub-divisions. 

543. The Commillah normal school is still carried on by tho second master on tho reduced 
scale costing Ils. 100 a month. Thirty-one passed tho to.xt examination dming tho year, and 
on the 31st March last tho number under training was 45, of whom 22 wore Ilindus and 23 
Muhammadans. Tlie institution is doing good work, and it will perhaps be advisable to 
defer its final extinction for another year or so. 

544. The Officiating Gonimissionor is of opinion that tho money saved by abolisliing 
guru-training classes should be expended in increasing the stipends for pundits, and doubts 
whether there will be a sufficient supply of jmudits for middle vernacular schools, if the 
Mymonsingli noimal school be abolished. Mr. Peacock also approves Dr. Hobson’s idea of 
moving tho Burisal school to Patuakhali. 

545. CriiTTAGONC) Division. —There are two normal schools in the division—a first grade 
school at Chittagong, and a third grade school at Noakhally. Tho monthly charges of theso 
schools have been reduced from Ils. 735 to Ils. 430 a month, the saving effectoil amounting 
to Rs. 305 a month, or Ils. 3,000 a year. The Inspector, Dr. Robson, rojiorts that the 
Chittagong normal school has never done well, that its outturn of pundits is poor both in 
quantity and quality, and 'there appears to bo little hope of bettor results in tho future. 
Dr. Robson adds— 

“ It may fairly bo questioned whether the results of tho instruction imparted or the 
educational wants of the district are .such as to justify the cdht, which is equal to that of two 
zillah schools. That there is no real difficulty in supplying the schools of the district from 
the Dacca normal school is jiroved by tho fact that, during the last 12 months, I have sent 
four qualified pundits to Chittagong on tho ordinary salary of Bs. 15 a mouth and more could 
have boon sent, if there had been vacancies. Tho Deputy Ius])octor asserts that theso men 
are very much superior to tho outturn of tho Chittagong school.” 

Tho outturn of tho Pundit Department was only one, and that of tho Guru Department 
(since abolished) 10. The outturn of tho Noakhally school was 23. 

546. Tho Govemment school at Rangamati, in tlio Uill Tracts, is really a 
middle Englishjsohool, though olassifiod in the returns as a normal school. Now, however, 
that a beginning of primary education has been made in the Hill Tracts, it is partly 
fulfilling its function as a normal school, for the gurus appointed are ex-pupils of the 
school. 

647. I •■concur with tho Oommissioner, Mr. Lowis, in thinking that, under the oiroum- 
stanoes pointed out by Dr. Robson, it is not necessary to maintain the Chittagong normal 
school On its present expensive footing. 
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648. Patna Division. —The pressure of reduction has not as yet beep much felt in this 
division, the sura saved effected amounting to Ils. 725 a mouth out of a total expenditure of 
Us. 2,385 on seven normal schools. The average outturn of gurus from these scnuols during 
the past year was 50, Shahabad showing the largest number, 86, and Sarun only 24. The 
Inspector reports that the credit of the belt teaching rests with the Arrah, Chupra, and 
Mozufferpore schools, as they taught to a standard above that of the primary lioholarship. 
It Boems, however, that the better taught men at Ohupra refuse to servo in patshalas. To 
meet this evil the Magistrate, at the instance of the inspector, has directed the Deputy 
Inspector to send in gurus only to the normal school. 

549. It is satisfactory to note that the Chuprah normal school has already trained 150 
Imia fide gurus; but of the 50 men trained at Mozufferpore during tho year, only 13 were 
gurus, and of tlic rest only nine have joined patshalas. It further appears that iu Mozutfer- 
pore there are only 24 trained teachers employed iu th6 primary schools, 22 of whom were 
contributed during the past year. Mr. (Iroft remarks that if the information given by the 
Deputy Inspector be correct, during the many years that the noimal school had existed 
before 1875, it had helped primary education to the extent of two teachftrs only. 

6.50. Of tho 86 gurus trained in the Shahabad normal school, 34 were uraedwars, who 
have replaced incompetent gurus. The Inspector regrets that tho school has been reduced Uf 
the third class ; but if the local officers continue the present system of training, I have every 
reason to believe that the wants of tho jirimary schools of tho district will be fairly 
supplied. The Sasseram training class in Shahabad, an aided scliool, which receives a grant of 
Its. 16 a month, has iu a year and a half trained 87 gurus. The result is quite satisfactory 
The Inspector recommends the establishment of sub-divisional training classes in lieu of tiie 
existing more costly schools. A sum of Its. 200 a year has been set apart from the primary 

f rant of the Patna district for a sub-divisional school at Bohar, but its operations have not yet 
oen reported. 

551. The Motihari normal school has trained 35 teachers in eight months at a small cost 
to Government, but the Durbhunga normal school shows poor results’. Though 00 teachers 
were trained in the past year, only 42 trained gurus are employed in the district The 
Magistrate is, however, fully aware of the dofeets of the normal school, and has turned his 
attention to remedying them. 

552. Tho Oya normal school is reported to have trained more gurus than any other school 
in the division, but the Deputy luspector states that the men trained cannot teach the primary 
scholarship course, and that the cheap sub-divisional training classes turn out better men. 
Mr. Croft adds ; “Tho District Committee are not satisfied with the jirescn), condition of the 
school, nor am 1 entirely. It has not rni8e<l the education of the district, to tlie standard 
that might reasonably have been expected, but I believe the chief cause of this to have been 
the inferior material upon which the head master had to work.” 

553. Tho first grade normal school at Patna has submitted no annual report—a snnijde, 
says Mr. Croft, of the lax and irregular conduct for which the head master has been justly 
censured during the year. On 31 st March, the scliool contained 28 iu the guru classes and 
43 in the pundit classes. There are 45 stipends, and fH) gurus ought to be trained each year : 
in two yeoi’s 92 have been trained. Mr. Croft is of opinion that the failure of the pundit 
department of the Patna uonnal school is due to tho following causes :— 

(1)—Orders about language, wbieh require tho use of books containing only'’ familiar 
words. 

(2)—Laxity in admitting to the school students who nro not equal to those who hai^e 
passed the vernacular scholarshij) test. 

(3)—Eeeruiting the school almost entirely from the inferior students of the Patna 
town or district, who have failed to got any other employment, and who, when 
their training is done, laugh at the idea of'taking a teachorship in a distant 
district. 

654. I am my^lf of opinion that the language difficulty is not the chief of the three 
pointed out by Mr. Croft. The head master does not appear to have taken that degree of 
mterest in his work which the department has a right to expect from Iiim, and sufficient care 
has not been taken to invito students from the several districts of the division through the 
Deputy Inspectors. Until every district sends a fair supjily of students to the normal school, 
it cannot expect to get an adequate supply of middle school teachers. Mr. Croft points out that 
there are only six students iu the tliird year class—a fact pointing to the need of refoim. 
The following extracts from the Inspector’s report deservo consideration : — # 

“ The Patna normal school has henceforward to supply the full needs of two divi- 
sions. Silty stipends of Ils. 4 each, or a monthly stipend grant of Bs. 240, would enable the 
stffiool to turn out 15 or 20 fully-trained teachers every year; and even thi8“provi8ion 
horffiy meet the actual requirements of the circle. But, in order to make the schsol as useful as 
possible, the stipends should be given by districts, on tho result of the annual examination, 
as prizes to the best passed candidates who failed to get minor or vernacular scholarships. 

20 
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NOBMAi SCHOOLS. A.ftot training they would return, if they ohose, to their own distriotB as teachers. The 
recent nile, that no stipend shall be given to a student until after his first yearly examination, 
has, however, destroyed for the present the chance of getting the best, or oven good, men' to 
enter the pundit classes. The Lieutenant-Governor’s minute of 9th September 1875, required 
the stipends to be awarded as scholarships; the 'new rule, however, confirms them as stipends, 
and makes tliem much less attractive tliau before. No severer blow has been inflicted on 
vernacular education for some time. 

“ My proposals, if carried out, would add a little, but not miioh, to the expense of the 
norma! school, and would, 1 feel sure, convert it from a costly and pretentious failure into 
a genuine higher class vernacular school, the home of sound learning of a kind suited to the 
province, and the source of a constant supply of well-trained teachers.” 

555. Buagui.pore Division. —The cost of the three Government normal schools has been 
reduced from Its. 1,0;J5 to Rs. “180 a month, the 1st grade school at Bhagulporo having 
been reduced to the second grade, and the second grade schools at Monghyr and Purnoah 
to the third grade. There are also three guru-training (ilasses in the sub-division of Soopool, 
Jamui, and Ilogooserai, with 24 pupils. The number of teachers trained during tho year 
was 84 at Bhagulporo, 8(1 at Moughyr, ;>5 at I’urneah, and 19 at the newly-opened guru 
classes. There was a big umedwar class at Monghyr, receiving stipends, but soorning tho idea 
of taking service in a patsliala. Out of 50 men trained only two or three were now to bo found 

.employed as gurus. In Purneah, the gurus are described ns hopelessly incomjietent, and out 
of 224 men only 57 have been trained, and these belonged almost ontirely to tho suddor 
sub-division. The Commissioner is of opinion that where a large number of men are to bo 
trained, all tho men should bo jiassed through the normal school in a sliort time. Mr. Croft 
notices the fact that while the Patna normal school trained 48 gurus and seven pundits at a 
cost of Es. 9,;j80, that of Bhugulpore trained 84 gurus and eight pundits at a cost of 
Rs. 4,828 only. 

556. Mr. (Iroft regrets the reduction of the pundit stipends at Patna from lls. 150 to 
Es. loo a mouth, no'^ that Patna has to 8U])ply the demand for pundits from the whole 
of Bohar. He thinks that tho grant for scholarships should ho increased to lls. 300 a month 
to be distributed as widely as ])ossihle over tlio districts of Bohar. To t^aoh district should be 
assigued its due share of uonual, as of minor and vernacular, scholarships ; and they should 
be of sufficient value (at least of lls. 4, and possibly of lls. 5 for distant districts) to induce 
the best of those who fail to got scholarshi]is teuahh* in English schools to join tho normal 
school, whence they would afterwards return as teachers to their own districts. In short, we 
want to secure as teachers the best candidates from each district, and to make them feel that 
the nomal school stipend is an honorable distinction, as the other scholarships are. There 
is much to say in favour of Mr. Croft’s view, which is also strongly sujqiortod by the Commis¬ 
sioner. Mr. Croft is prepared to abolisli four or five tiiird grade normal schools, replacitig 
them by cheap sub-divisional training classes, or by guru classes held by tho pundits at 
Government schools, and with tho amount saved to strengthen tlio stipend grants of tho chief 
normal schools at Bhaguljioro and Patna. A detailed scheme in reference to this question 
will he called for. 

The sub-divisional training classes are reported to be doing very well. 

557. Oiuss.A Du ision. —The cost of the three Government normal schools in Orissa has 
been reduced from Ha. !t0() to lls. 615 a mouth. Tho puudit department of the first grade 
sohool at Cuttack hud 39 jmpils, of whom nine were in the highest class. Tho Joiut-Iuspoetor 
states that, out of 76 pundits trained in tho school, only 40 have found employment. Ho 
believes that, if the appointment of masters had been in his own hand, many more of the men 
might have been employed. Tho Joint-Inspector has power to recommend the reduction 
or withdrawal of a grant if the teachers employed in a school are not fully competent to 
discharge their duties. 13y tho judicious uso of this power, and by the aid of the new 
rules for the appointment of vernacular ninstors, I have doubt that much of the present 
complaints about tlio inefficiency of tho teacher and about the want of employment for 
those that are efficient, will gradually disappear. A garden has been attached to the Outtaok 
normal sohool, hut the Joint-Inspector fears that no competent teacher on Es. 50 a month 
can bo had to touch botany, chemistry, and physics. 

558. Out of 432 gurus Avbo remain to be trained, 289 belong to Cuttack, 90 to Pooree, 
and 51 to Balasoro. Tho Joint-Inspector therefore deprecates the reduction of the stipend 
allowance of tho Cuttack soliool. It will perhaps he necessary to close the Balasore sohool, 
and to transfer its guru-stiiionds to Cuttack. 

Tho aided normal school under the Baptist Mission at Santipore, in Balasore distrief, 
traihs teachers fox the Sonthale of Nilgherri and Moherbhunj, 

559. Chota Nagvore Division. —There axe now four Government normal schools in 
Chota Nagpore against throe of tho preceding year. It thus happens that, although the second 
and third grade schools at Purulia, Ilazaroebagh, and Chaibosa have been reduce^ there is an 
actual aggregate increase of charge amounting to Es. 81 a month. The older normal schools 
sent out 72 gurus and six pundits. The first grade school at Eanchee was opened at the 
end of the year, and there is little yet to report about it. 
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5G0. The Inspeotor, Mr. Garrett, reports as follows “ The normal schools in Chot# 
Nagpore have been most wisely exempted from the orders abolishing third grade schools, 
thobgh it has been found necessary to reduce their cost to Government. The Deputy 
Commissioner of Hfusareebagh deprecates those reductions as tending seriously to cripple the 
schools, and dwells on the ddfioulty of obtaining competent teachers for lower vernacular 
schools. It was pointed out in last year’s report for the division that if any reductions 
were to be made, they could bo made more safely in the salaries of the teocliers than in the 
number of stipends of the gurus. Unfortunately, this advice could not be attended to. 
Manbhoom met the orders for reduction by lowering the value of the stipends from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 4 each, but in HaKareebagh there seems to be some further difficulty not yet got over. The 
sobool in Ohaibasa, with six low-caste Hindus and Hos and Tomarias, is doing capital 
work. All the district reports recommend the extension of the period of training from six 
to twelve months. It is quite certain that for sorao time to come training classes for gurus 
and lower sohool teachers will be required in Chota Nagpore. Neighbouring districts are not 
yet so well supplied themselves as to be able to spare teachers for those backward districts; 
nor even if they could spare them would it bo desirable to import gurus from Bohor for the 
reasons dwelt on under the head of “primary instruction;” and up to this time the vernacular 
schools and primary scholarships have not provided home-made gurus as they have in more 
advanced districts, and as they will ovontnally provide thorn here. 

“Besides the Government normal schools, there were the Scotch Mission training 
schools at Pachamba, and the Berlin Mission normal school at Ranchi. But in addition to 
these schools, which ore professedly for training teachers, all the Mission schools at the 
sudder stations supply teachers for the Christian village schools. 

“ Herr Sternberg, the Secretary of Gossner’s (Berlin) Mission at Ranchi, writes: “We 
were in a position this year to send out a number of pupils for proctioal service, amounting 
to 22, both from the catechist and from the schoolmaster division of the normal school; most 
of these had been in training for two years.” The average numbers in the two divisions 
were 23 and 33 respectively, and, besides two European missionaries, there were four native 
teachers. 

“ Dr. Templeton writes of the Sontlial pupils in the Paohamba sohool, that it was in a 
fairly-prospcrous condition. The Sonthnl teachers had i)roved themselves oompetont and 
diligent; and Dr. Templeton hoped to bo able very shortly to substitute Southal teachers in 
the villages for the Hindus at present employed.” 

561. GRANT-IN-AID RULES.—The following statement exhibits the extension of 
grant-in-aid education for t wo successive years: — 
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Abolished aided schools in 1874-75 cost a further sum of Re. 4,637, and in 1875-76 of 
Rs. 5,661. These sums are not included in the figures above, because wo have no means of 
knowing the amount spent upon them from private contributions; and to include only the 
Government expenditure would not fairly roprosent the proportion paid by the people in the 
total expenditure. 

There has therefore been an inoreaso of 96 sohools and 6,950 pupils, and an increase of 
expenditure from the Government assignments of Rs. 31,012, and from private funds of 
Rs. 60,008. Private contributions last year were rather more than double the Governmeht 

grant. 

562. Middle English education still claims the largest share both of the Government and 
of the total expenditure. Of the former 36-5 and of the latter 34 per cent, was spent on this 
class of education. Moreover, two-thirds of the additional schools, and more than half the 
increase of pupils, come under this head. The expenditure on female education continues 
disproportionately high. • 
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. 5G3. Tlio gnant-in-aid allotment for Bengal is Its. 4,89,r»00, and the savings are 

distributed amongst the dillereut divisions os follows:— 
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r>04. The objections brought in previous years against the grant-in-aid rules continue to 
be repeated. The 1 nK])eetors generally urge the necessity of increased Government interference, 
while proposing to keep inviolate the jirineiples of independence on which the grant-in-aid 
system is based. Thus the Inspector of the Behar circle, writing both of the evils and their 
remedies, gives it as his belief that, were he to work the rules strictly, “ not half the schools 
would survive, and many Secretaries would run the risk of punishment; but I have obviously 
no desire to destroy the schools, so long as the teachers are really paid at some time or other. 
Still in order to secure, not merely the absence of fraud, but due conformity to the rules, it is 
essential that we shoidd insist on the much-dreaded “ intorfenmeo in the management of 
aided schools” s<> far as to secure punctual payment from all who profess to be subsoribers. 
The only and suffiedent remedy that 1 see for the j)reBent questionable state of things is to 
require every school secretary to send to the district committee (who might, if it chose, 
delegate its powers tt) khe sub-divisional officer), before the end of each mouth, the subscrip¬ 
tion list and the payments for that mouth. Even under that system there might still be 
arrears, but they would not be so flagrant and scandalous as they are now. It would not 
indeed cheek fraud; but deliberate fraud is not tlie danger that is most obvious.” 

5(15. I’he Inspector of the llajshahyo Division writes to very much the same effect, and 
calls attention to what I fear is only too true, that irregularities in the matter of sidiool accounts 
are far more common in the best educational districts of Bengal than in others more backward, 
lie, too, sees no hope of remedying the existing evils, except in greater Govomment interference. 

htIU. The Inspector of the 1’residency Circle writes of the difficulty of enforcing the 
wdes;—“ My cxjicrionco has forced upon me tho conviction that at least 1(1 percent, of the 
managers of aided schools systematically violate the eonditions [of the grants]; and it is 
eoufinued by thaf of every Deputy Ins{)eotor with whom I have diseussed tlie subjeet.” And ho 
goes on to advocate the suhstit>diou of less detailed conditions than those at present attached 
to the grants, and a moro active iiitorferonco on tho part of tlie Circle Inspectors in the 
choice of head masters of aided schools. 

607. In introducing any changes into our present management of grant-in-aid schools, 
we have to Isiar in mind tho ]irineiple on which tho system is ba.sed. This is simply to help 
those who are willing to liel]) thomsolves. And it is in pursuance of this policy that the 
managers ol' aided schools havo hocn loft free to select tlieir own masters, the interference of 
iuspeotiug olliners being limitetl to seeing and itisisting that oidy such as are oompoteut are 
So selected. There are doubtless many arguments in favour of loss restricted Government 
interference, but tho policy of Government on this point has been explicitly declared. 

668. Still, im])rovoments may bo made in the system without any subversion of principle. 
Now that oiu' scale of examinations has been completed by the introduction of the inter¬ 
mediate standard, it may bo possible to bring the grant^in-aid system into closer relation 
with these te.stB, and to r(>gulate the class to which each school shall belong by the standard 
which it attains, instead of by tho amount of subscriptions pronii.sed by its i)romoters,—promised, 
but too seldom realized. In this way, a graduated scale of grants may bo arranged for schools 
reaching the standards (in other words, passing candidates by them) of the several examina¬ 
tions, from tho primary up to tho entrance. A school which in any year fails to stand the test of 
its class, may be required to satisfy the In8])ector as to the reason of such failure, and to show 
cause why it should not be reduced to a lower class, that is, have its grant reduced to that of 
a lower class of schools. Such a system would rest upon the principle of payment-by-results— 
onp which is in perfect harmony with the principle of local independence of management. Nor 
uood the present consideration and indulgence in tho case of backward localities be in any way 
lessened. The Girelo Inspector may exercise the same discretion as now, and may be satisfied 
with explanations from backward districts, to which ho would turn a deaf ear in the more 
advaiiood pane of Bengal. Imperfoctions there would be no doubt in the working of this 
as of any other scheme, but the wide-spread and scandalous oooking of accounts for which 
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aided 8ohiMl_B are now notorious, and for which the present grant>in-%id conditions oi|er sbasd-di'Mc 
such irresistible temptation, would no longer bo a blot on our educational system. atrLss.. 

669. The minute of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, dated the Slst of August 
1876, describes the existing state of things in the clearest manner 

“ Efforts have been repeatedly made from time to time by the Government of Bengal 
to ensure that the grants-in-aid are well applied, that the schools fulhl all the proscribed 
conditions, and that they are really under the supervision of the inspecting'olSoers of Govern¬ 
ment to the degree which was originally contemplated. Especially there have been devised 
forms of returns and accounts which ensure external regularity, and leave nothing to be 
desired in this respect. 

“ Now, although it may bo hoped that most of the higher and middle English aided 
sohools are conducted not only with external regularity, but also to the entire satisfaotion of 
all concerned, many of thorn, indeed, being undoubtedly excellent, still I understand that 
some of the aided vernacular schools of the middle and lower classes aro believed by well- 
informed authorities to be defective. 

“ I am informed by some of the educational authorities, and even by some of the 
civil authorities, that in a certain proportion of those aided middle and lower vernacular 
schools there exist faults and defects of something like the following sort. A pundit or village 
school-master induces a relative or employer to lend him a shed to keep a school in, and to 
apply to Government for a grant-in-aid to the school. He applies for and gets sanctioned a. 
grant as under;— 


JCstahiishmtnt. 

!*er meiiHem. 
Hs- 

Receipts. 

Ks. 

Per mnoacm 
Ks. 

Ileud Pundit 

.. 1(5 

Poor . 

a 


Servant 

•1 

SubHcriptiuns . . 

8 


Contingeuciea ... 

2 


— 

]] 

22 

OoTortiinent grant 


11 


The school then sends in a bill monthly, showing receipts and expenditure exactly in 
this form, and draws lls. 11 monthly regularly. Really the pundit gets Rs. 11 -f 3 — 
Its. 14, out of which he supplies what contingency is supplied; when an inspecting officer 
comes, one of the secretary’s domestic servants appears as the school servant. There is no 
subscription at all. In other schools, when the subscriptions fall short of the amount 
stipulated in the grant-in-aid sanction, or fall in arrear, the hill is nevertheless sometimes 
submitted in tiro stereotyped form, showing the conditions of the grant fully satisfied, and 
the full Govommont grant drawn. Really the head-master, who is returned as having 
received Es. 30, accepts Rs. 22-8, and the second master, who is returned as having Es. 20, 
accepts Rs. 15, and so on. Remarks of a similar tenor are to ho found in some of the 
published educational reports. 

“ Now, I have no precise information as to how many or what sohools may fall within 
the above category. It is to be hoped that these are but few; but obviously there is a risk 
that the extension of the grant-in-aid system to very small schools may in some cases facilitate 
collusion between the manager and the school-master. The system is manifestly best suited 
to, and was probably intended for, cases where there is a committee of persons known in the 
neighbourhood, whore there is a list of known subscribers, whore the oooounts arc open to tho 
local public, and where everything is aboveboard so to speak. Institutions of tliis excellent 
sort ore numerous in Bengal, and work there as well as in any country. But we have made, 
and are still making, grants-in-aid to large numbers of very small schools remotoly situated, 
having no known oommittoo or known subscribers, and with their management consisting of 
two persons, the secretary and tho schoolmaster, tho latter of whom may bo the nominee of 
the former. The secretary may bo, and often is, a good man, who signs oerreot statements. 
We may hope that he generally is so. But manifestly if he were otherwise, there would 
be but little check to ensure that the subscriptions were really collected, and tlie master 
really paid the whole of his declared salary; and ITiave reason to fear that oases of this kind 
do sometimes oocur. When a case of this sort does ooour, it involves the rendering of wrong 
certificates and accounts, and nothing of this sort can bo permitted to occur if it can possibly 
be prevented; such oocurrenoos, if prevontible, would constitute a blot on our public oduoation. 
Moreover, the result is that in such a case the school is an aided school in name only. If the 
BubscriptionB are not oollected, and the master receives nothing more than tho Government 
grant, plug his fees, tho school becomes a Government school, and ought to be classed accord¬ 
ingly. But it is really a Government school without the supervision of Government officers, 
and in foot enjoys the advantages of neither the aided nor of the Governmental system.” 

670, The minute of His Honor concluded with the request that District Committees 
should investigate the case of any school in which those faults wore suspected*to exist, and if 
necessaiy, to take over the management of those against whom they oousidpred the charge 

S roved, until provision could bo m^e for an elfioiont local ooiamittee. Inquiries have been 
uly made, but as yet with very slight results. , 
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, 571. INSPECTION.—As stated in last report, a revised establishment of Deputy In¬ 
spectors and Sub-Inspectors of Schools was sanctioned by Government in May 1875, raising 
the number of these officers from 171 to 200, and increasing their cost from lis. 2,80,100 to 
Rs. 2,54,300. The additions made to the staff were distributed as shown below :—Burdwan 
division 11, Presidency division seven, Dacca di^sion five, Bhagulpore and Orissa each two, 
aivd Chittagong ami Rajshahyo one each. At the special request of the Magistrate of 
Dinagoporo two new Sub-Inspectors have boon given to that district on condition that their 
salaries are paid from the primary grant. 

572. The total number of inspected schools in the Lower Provinces being 17,815, the 
average number of schools under f ho inspection of each officer is 89—too heavy a charge for one 
man. The Sub-Inspector is expected to go round his circle once in every two or three months 
to pay all primary school grants, to conduct or superintend examinations under orders of the 
district officers or the Inspector, to adswer referonoes, and to conduct enquiries. Taking into 
consideration all these circumstanoos, 1 am disposed to regard the work performed by the 
great majority of Sub-Inspectors as very creditable to them. 

573. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal there are for educational purposes 43 districts to 
which Deputy Inspectors are now attached. There are two additional Deputy Inspectors at 
present at Mymeusiugh and Burdwan, thus making the sanctioned number of those officers 
45. The staff of Sub-Inspoctors was graded in consultation with the Commissioners and the 
Inspectors of Schools. This ostablishraont of Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors are 
sanctioned in the resolution dated the I4th June 1875, as below ;— 


10 


Jlopvity Inanectors of tlie 1st grade on Ks. 

200 monthly, 

or in all Rs, 2,000 

monthly. 

IS 


ditto ditto 2nd 

ditto 

150 ditto 

ditto 

2,250 

ditto. 

20 


ditto ditto 3rd 

ditto 

100 ditto 

ditto 

2,000 

ditto. 

_ 

45 






25 


Siik-Inspeotors of the Ist 

ditto 

75 ditto 

ditto 

1,B75 

ditto. 

75 


ditto ditto 2iid 

ditto 

50 ditto 

ditto 

3,750 

ditto 

55 


ditto ditto 3rd 

ditto 

30 ditto 

ditto 

1,650 

dittc 

— 

155 





13,525 

ditto. 


200 





1,62,3(X) 

yearly. 



Average triivellliig allowances of Tlopnty-Iiispectors 


27,000 



Ditto ditto 

of Sub-inspecioi'B ... 


66,100 






Total 


2,54,400 



574. It has boon rightly niled that the salary given to each Deputy Inspector or Hub- 
Inspector is personal and not loctd. Under this rule, it will not be necessary to transfer 
an officer from one district or division to another on promotion. In a minute dated the 
4th May 1875, the rules regarding the appointment and promotion of those officers have 
been placed on a more satisfactory basis than that of 1873. Deputy Inspectors will be 
apjjointod by Government on the recommendation of the Director, and Sub-Inspectors 
will bo appointed by the Director of Public Instruction. Magistrates, however, have tho 
power of suspending or dismissing any Sub-Inspector, and of granting short, leave of 
absence to Sub-Inspectors and Deputy-Inspectors, and of temporarily filling their places on 
tho occurrence of vacancies. 

575. The full numbers in the first grade of Deputy Inspectors and second grade of 
Sub-Inspectors were not mainlaiuod. It is hoped that tho cost of the personal allowances given 
to some inspecting officers, will be met from tho savings that have been offoctod in the grades. 

* 578. The Deputy Inspectors of Schools as a body are very useful officers, and much of 
the success of the Education Department in Bengal is duo to the interest taken by them in 
their work. It is unfortunate that financial exigency has compelled Government to limit their 
maximum salary at present to Rs. 200 a month. My prodeoessor recommended the grant 
of a salary of Rs. 300 a month to six of these officers, and 1> trust on tho next revision of 
establishment this proposal will bo reconsidered. While largo increases of salary have 
taken plaol in other deiturtmouts during the last 20 years, tho salaries of the inspecting staff 
have remained unaltered. 

577. BtiudvvAN Division. —The Inspector, Baboo BhoodebMookorjeo, visited 333 pat- 
shalas and examined 0,524 pupils, besides inspecting 03 schools of a superior oharaoter. B^oo 
Bromo Mohan Mnllick, the head master of the Uooghly normal school, officiated as Inspector 
during a portion of Iho year, and I am glad to learn that he discharged his new duties in 
an able manner. Tho Magistrates have, on the whole, expressed their satisfaction with ,the 
work, done by tho Deputy Inspectors and Snh-Inspootors of Schools. 

578. OAi.cuf rA.— Tho Deputy Inspector’s werk is considorahly increased by the new 
patshala grants. 

579. PnifsiDENCY Division.— Mr. Garrett writes as follows regarding the difficulty of 
controlling subordinate inspecting officers:— 

“ Under this head I would draw attention to the doubt that exists as to the proper 
subordination of the Deputy Inspectors and Sub-lnspeotors. It would appear from the 
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■ orders and minutes of Sir George Campbell and Sir Richard Temple, that the relation of the 
Education D^artment to the district executive was similar to that of the police rather than 
to that of the Registration Department. It would seem that, while it was intended that the 
Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should stand to District and Sub-divisional Magistrates 
respectively in the relation of personal assistants in educational matters, points tpuohing the 
time and attention given to actual inspection, the distances travelled and the like, in 
short, all questions of method and discipline should rest in the hands of the Educational 
Department, working through the Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors in duo 
. subordination. 

“ It is easy to see, however, that it would require considerable thought and tact on the 
part, of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate or of a Deputy Inspector to avoid the appearance of 
encroaching on the other’s province. As a matter of faot^ in spite of every oaro, hitches do 
occur, involving much friction, ami consequent injury*to our oduoational machinery. For 
instance, one dhficulty arises from divided responsibihty in the matter of the Sub-Inspectors’ 
travelling bills. The Deputy Inspector is charged by Govemmont with the duty of 
auditing, and the Inspector with that of coiintorsiguing after a second audit, all Sub-Inspectors’ 
travelling bills. After the scrutiny of a bill and the doduotion.s for inadmissible items, the 
Sub-Ins\)ector may plead irresponsibility on the ground that he was acting under orders 
from the Sub-divisional Magistrate, and this officer may accept tho responsibility. I'ho 
amount of time which is wasted over these difficulties is often enormous. The remedy,, 
I need not say, is to make each officer’s resjionsibility perfectly clear, and, if tho Deputy 
Inspector is hold rospousiblo for tho strict scrutiny of tho travelling bills, as he is held 
at preseut, to define the snb-divisional officer’s power of dii’ecting the journeys of tlie 
Sub-Inspector.” 

Collisions between the educational and tho district officers are extremely rare, but still 
clear rules as to tho limits of each officer’s function might he laid down with advantage. 

580. Rajshatiye Division. —Mr. Clarke still complains of the inadequacy of the 
inspecting staff, as bo considers that tlie pi-eseut number of schools under each officer, 80 to 
100, is more than they can look after properly. In Dinagepore there was an utter break¬ 
down ; tho gurus wore not paid for months, and the accounts got into confusion. One of the 
Sub-Inspectors was dismissed, and tried on a obargo of fraud. Two additionol Sub-Inspectors 
have boon now given to Dinagepore, their salaries and travelling oliargos boing debitablo 
to the primary grant. But as the primai'y grant itself has been cut down under orders of 
Government, no further extension of this system will bo possible. Mr. Clarko believes that 
if a circle pundit on Its. 15 to 28 bo placed in charge of a cluster of patslialas varying 
in number from 10 to 15, the system of iuspontion would be complete, and the pundit 
might also be utilized as a teacher. This extension of tho circle system was tried in tho 
24-Porgimnah8, where the number of Sub-Iuspoclors was till latoly quite inadequate for the 
work of inspection, and deserves a trial wherever tho number of inspecting officers is 8i®all. 
Such a system would reduce the evils as to irregularity of payment to a minimum. 

581. Mr. Clarke thus writes on the subject of Sub-Inspectors’ travelling bills. 

“ Under our preseut system tho Sub-Inspoctors’ travelling bills form a general cause 
of dissatisfaction with tho Magistrates. Tho Sub-Inspectors’ Government allowanoes are 
arranged Rs. 30 pay and three annas a mile travelling allowance measured along the road 
aotuoSy travelled. This arrangomout is intended as an incentive to the Sub-Iiispeotors to 
travel, for as on tho average a man gets Rs. 3-5 travelling allowance in proportion (and 
addition) to Rs. 30 pay, he has a considerable inducement to keep rushing about. I thinjc 
the value to Government and education may he over-estimated. A district officer complained 
to me that though his Sub-Inspectors Were not men without ability, their whole powers had 
been developed one-sidedly, into one dirootiou, viz., with how to swell up travelling hills.” 

682. Mr. Clarko suggests tho preparation of educational maps of each district to check tho 
mileage allowance drawn. Such maps have been prepared for each district in tho Behar circle, 
and ore constantly used for cheeking travolling-b^ls in tho Inspector’s office. Still, the chief 
responsibility must continue to lie with the Deputy Inspector of Schools, whose certificate is 
necessary ^fore the Inspector passes tho bills for payment. 

583. Dacca Division. —The Commissioner remarks as follows:—“ Tho strength of tho 

inspecting staff has been increpsod in Backergunge by two, and in Mymensingh by one, 
Sub-Inspector. In both this was much needed, especially in the former, wlioro before it 
was a physical impossibility that auytliing like effective inspection of schools could bo 
done. J^rreedpore has need of another Siib-Insiiector, tho more so as the District 
Deputy Inspector is not as active or energetic as he might and should be.” * 

Although this division has got five additional Sub-In^octors, two of those were posted 
to sub-divisions which had been under Additional Deputy Inspeotors, who havp been placed 
in charge of other districts. ' v 

584. Chiitagong Division.— The districts of Noakhally and Chittagong have now each 
one Deputy Inmeotor and two Sub-Inspectors. Tho Deputy Inspector of Chittagong his also 
charge of the Hill IVaots. The Deputy Inspeotors ore both very well spoken oi: under ^ 
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the management cf the former, the Chittagong patshalas “have reached a standard of 
excellence not surpassed in any district of Eastern Bengal.” 

585. Patna Division. —Mr. Croft considers it unfortunate that a Deputy Inspector of 
schools on whom the education of a district -virtually depends has in tne recent orders 
regarding pay, been placed sonaewhat below the head masters. Ho doubts the expediency of 
appointing to a hcjad mastership a man who for 15 or 20 years has been knocking about visiting 
middle aud lower schools, and has only partially kept himself en rapport with higher 
education. Too much office work has impaired the officieiioy of the Deputy Inspectors 
of Sarun and MozufTerporo, and the Inspector complains of their “ extraordinary indolence.” 
Any system which necessitates too much lottor-writiug on the part of inspecting officers 
cannot but lead to miacliief; but in many districts of the Eehor circle, and notably in 
Patna, an education office has beeii^ so efficiently established as to free the Deputy Inspector 
from much mechanical work, aud to leave him abundant time for inspection. 

586. Mr. Proft makes the following suggestions regarding the practical difficulty of 
passing the Sub-Inspectors’ travelling bills and judging of the amount of work done by 
them:—“ To control and estimate the value of the work done by all the Doputy and Sub- 
Inspectors is no light matter for one seeing it, as the Inspector does, mostly on paper. 
All travelling bills aro duly analysed; but I can only judge of each month’s work, 
without attempting to comjiaro it with that of previous months. Hence, any Sub-Inspector, 

' if ho is so disposed, may entirely neglect a troublesome part of his sub-division almost 
without the chance of detection from me. I consider that every Sub-Iuspootor’s bill should pass 
under the close review of the sub-divisional officer, who should, in fact, see that every part of 
the area to be inspected receives due attention from the Sub-Inspector. This is already 
done by many sub-divisional and district officers, who know precisely what kind of work 
their subordinates arc doing. Others, again, knowing that the Inspector passes the bills, 
consider it rather a departmental matter, and do not care to interfere. Hence it results that 
travelling bills ore sometimes not sent in for six, eight, or oven 12 months. These I have 
refused to puss, or passed with very largo reductions.” 

.587. BHAOiiLrouK Division.—M r. Croft gives a description of the copying drudgery 
performed by some Deputy Inspectors of Schools. The state of things calls for imme¬ 
diate remedy. In the following suggestions Mr. Barlow, the Commissioner, entirely concurs, 
hoping “ to get it carried out efficiently in all districts.” 

“The duty of an insjiocling officer isj^irs/fy, to inspect; .sccnndlj/, to perform such 
office work as is connected with inspection. In order to reduce the latter work to a minimum 
and to set the Dejiuty lusjicctor free for his more important duties, I have harped on the 
necessity of forming a properly-equipped education office in each district. The example that 
1 will now quote is that of I’atna district, which may well servo as a model to all. Tire office 
is used for the joint purjiosos of the Secretary to the District Committee, of the Deputy 
Injector, aud of tho odiuntional clerk, a Behari, whose services for all English and vernacular 
correspondeuco, copying and accounts, aro at f ho disposal of the other two officers. It is a 
branch of the Magistrate’s office in his own outchorry; he provides a duftry and other necessary 
servants; all educational papers ai-e kept there; information is at once obtainable; and 
there is increa.sing punctuality in the submission of bills. Consequently, tho Deputy 
Inspector is freed from the necessity of mere mechanical work, and can spend three weeks 
out of every mouth in the interior of tlie district. Now, if an office of this cheap, complete, 
and efficient kind existed in every district, the gain to education would be every great. 
But in Bhnguliiore and in Monghyr there is no such office; there is no mohurrir, no duftry, 
no peou; tlio education clerk in each case is a Bengali,—useless therefore for the mass of 
vomacular corrcspiuidence wliich iioedlossly fakes up so much of tho Deputy Inspector’s 
timo. When he can be s))ared from the general work of the Magistrate’s offioe (for I am 
not sure that ho is always conhned to the District Committee’s work), he gives oooasional 
help in English writing. How little that is can be garnered from the fact that I never 
receive a letter from either of the.so Deputy Inspootors except in the Deputy Inspector’s 
own hand-writing. If triplicate copies of accounts are required, again the Deputy In¬ 
spector copies them. The annual report on education is a heavy business, but the Deputy 
Inspector of Bhagulpore, besides making his own draft report, had to write out 69 pages of 
closely-written foolscap for tho copy which reached me, with no help from the educational 
clerk. Still more, the repoit is full of spaces loft blank by the Deputy Inspector with the 
marginal note “ educational clerk to fill in these figures,” but the educational clerk has not 
responded to the call. How many schools the Deputy Inspector could have visited while he 
waji labouriously doing clerk’s work it is easy to ^uess. Tho Deputy Inspector of Bhagulpore 
remained at hoad-quai-ters for tliree months continuously during the course of the last year; 
and the Magistrate after investigation decided that the nature of his work compelled him to 
do so. It is jnuoh to be regretted that, owing to arrangements of this kind, the education of 
the district is left so largely in the hands of Sub-Inspectors. The Deputy Inspector » valu¬ 
able just in proportion as he is constantly moving about the district, noting the shortoomings 
of his subordinates, comparing school with school and tract with tract, and by force of oonstatlt 
iajniliarity gaining a luminous idea of tho progress aud the requirements of his district/' 
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088. OmssA Divi.sion.—T his division was till lately in charge of the Tnspootor of School^, jnsproui.n 
W estern Circle, who was assisted in controlling the Educational affairs of the division l.y the 
Joint-Inspector. The Joint-Inspector has now independent charge. There arc three Deimty 
Inspectors for the three districts, and a staff of 10 Suh-Inspoctors. Tlie Joint-In8])(Klor thinks 
that the i)ecms of the Deputy Inspectors shodld be restored as soon as the financial pressure 
is reduced. The officers have generally done well. * 

589. Chota Nagpoke Division. —I'nni surju'ised to rend in IMr. Garrett’s report the slalo- 
nieut that the Deputy Inspector of Ilazareebagli sometimes copies UOO loltcr-s to gums. Tlierc 
- are 2,000 gurus in Miduapore, and it is not necessary or desiralilo that Depuly Jiisiioctors 
should correspond with these teachers. The iusjiectiiig officers are reported to luivi' done 
well. Mr Garroft writes as follows regarding the arrangemonls made for onriyiug on 
inspection:— 

“In llazareobagh and Lohardiigga the whole area ol*inspection is distributed among tbo 
Snb-Iiispcctors, wliilo tlio Depuly Ins]ieotor lias tlio supervision of tlio whole area. In tlio 
latter district this arrangement was only lately made. In Siugbhoom i hero aro no Sub- 
Inspectors, and the Deputy luspertor does the wholo work alone. In Maubhoom the wliolc 
area is divided among the Deputy Inspector and the two Sub-lnspoctors, tlic Depuly Inspector 
Iiaviug besides tbo work of general sujtcrvision. This arrangement is most inexpedient. 

With a special circle to inspect, it is impossible for the Depuly Inspi'ctor to supervise ns 
thoroughiy as ho ought the work of his subordinates. « 

“ The work of inspecting otfieers of those districts is far more laborious than tliat 
of officers in the Presidency division. This is especially the case iu Loliardugga and 
Siugbhoom, and iu the latter most especially. II is seldom that tlio Deputy Jiispcetor of 
Kiiigbhoom lias any other shelter tliaii that of a tumbb^-down school-hoiisc, whili' lie is 
obliged to cnriy with him from bcad-ipiarters provisions for tbo wliolo j)oriod of liis t<mr. 

Thou there are perils from wild boasts—by no menus imaginary perils. And not long ago 
the >Sub-lu8)ic(lor of I’aclmmba narrowly oscajied lyucliing at the lyinds of peasants wlio 
seizod him as a ‘ llaraka,’ tluit is, a stealer, meaning jierhaps a cliild-stoalcr.” 

5!)(). EDUCATION OP EUItt )PEA NS AND EUIIASIANS.—The education of poor i;i>cr*i ION or 
Eurojioans and Enrasians has engaged Ibe earnest attoniion of Sir Itieluird Tmnjile. In a kpuopkans ano 
minute dated the 25tli Pebruary 1X75, Jlis Honor discussed the question of affording further kvuastans 
encouragement to sebools for Eiuopeans and East Indians iu ralmitta, and in a subsequent 
minute, dated tbo I8th May 1875, the wants of those residing in the interior were conshlcred 
in the light of the reports submitted by the Comniissiorn'i's and lusptictors of iSchooIs. Tlie 
existing means of ediic.ation for tlicse classes, it was found, were not so ilelicicnt us Inid at 
first ajijieared to be the ease; that is, tlicre were generally schools of some sort to bo found, 
if the parents would or could only avail tlicmsolves of tlio instruction ottered. Tlio Lieuto- 
inmt-Goveinor regretted that carelessiu'ss on tbo part of jiareiils si'cmed to be the chief cause 
of the absence of the (hlldron from seliool. Considering, liowover, the poverly of those classes. 

His Honor desired that tlie mauagors of seliools should fix tlie seliool feo so low as to lie 
within tlie moans of all but the very poorest, and these might be assisted by the alms of tbo 
several chnrclios. His Honor further directed that schools for poor Europeans and East 
Indians should roeeive from the State the largest iiccuniary grants awardablo under lluj 
present grant-in-aid rules. It was also left to tho option of tlio school aullioritios to upjily 
for payment by results,/.c., by a oortnin allowance for each pupil who passed a jirescriboj 
.standard before a Government Inspector, or by allowaiicos to tho masters in the shape of a 
grant for every pupil wild passed, and a capitation foe for each pupil iu excess of a fixing 
number. It was also under oousideratiun to allow a limited number of seholarships to bo 
competed for in the sohools for poor scholars, aud to bo tenable iu tho higher schools. The 
Director was at the same time re(piesled to eousidor whether it was noco.ssary to ostahlisli a 
uorimil sohool for tho training of Eurojiean and East Imliiwi masters for elementary schools. 
Boarding-housos in conneetiou with schools for the accommodation of boys coming from a 
distance were also ajiproved. And, further, the Cotablishnieut of industrial schools for these 
classes was considered desirable. As the graiit-iii-aid rules require that tho Government aid 
should be met by at least an equal sum from local eoutributions, these jdaus are depeudontoii 
the increased liberality of the various Christian bodies. 

591. The resolution of Government No. 1529, dated tho 29th May lH7(i, reviewed the 
action taken ou tho minute of 18th May 1875. It was found that tho additional aid given 
during 1875-7(1 and immediately after was as fellows ;— 

(1) —St. Paul’s school, Darjeeling, grant increased from Rs. 2t}8 to Rs. 400. Tjie 

fees have boon reduced from Rs. 40 to Rs. 25 a month, aud the attondanoe 
has iu consequence increased from 87 to 55. 

(2) —Diocesan Board’s girls’ school, Darjeeling, Rs. 200. ^ 

(8)—Barraokpore boys’ school, Rs. 80. n 

(4) —Raraporehat mixed sohool, Rs. 80. • 

(5) —Howrah, Rs. 30, besides a freo-bouse and a donation of Rs. 1,000 to start the 

.school with. * 
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(6) —Buxai railway school, Rs 8!). 

(7) —Diiiapore railway school, Rs. 60. 

(8) —8t. Mary’s school, Jamalporo, from Rs. 80 to Rs. 185. 

(!))—Assensole, from Rs. 85 to Rs. 50. 

(10)—Arrah Day school, Rs. 60. ' 

Ditto boarding school, Rs. 120. 

502. The I/ioutenant-Govornor fiirtlier ooiisidorod the rocommondntions made by the 
\enerablo the Archdeacon of Calcutta regarding the means of meeting tlie educational wants 
of Dacca, Hooghly, and Cuttack. At Dacca, out of 115 children of a school-going age. 
Archdeacon Italy found 85 at school and 80 not at school. It was doomed expedient to give 
the existing school a further trial, and not to rc-open the now school, which had been lately 
closed for want of adequate 6uppor(» For Hooghly, which has 80 children of a school-going 
age, Sir Richard Temple is willing to provide a school with a grant of Rs. 50 a month. 


693. At Cuttack, out of 171 children who should he at school only 68 attended the exist¬ 
ing school. Of the remaining 108, 34 are of a higher class than those for whom it is necessary 
to make provision. H’lio Lieutenant-Governor is willing to give a capitation grunt of Rs. 2-8 
a mouth, if the managers of the school will re-orguiiizo the Cuttack Cliristiau school. The 
ostahlishment of a lower class school at Darjeeling and of a hoarding-school at Janialpore 
are still under the consideration of Govorumont. For Jamalporo also. Sir Richard Temple 
would give a capitation grant of Rs. 2-8 a month; a rate which the Commissioner of 
Dhagulpore declares to bo iusuffioient for the purjioso. 

594. The additional provisions for the instruction of Europeans in Csdcutta has formed 
the subject of a se])arate resolution dated the 17th July 1876. 1 take the liberty of extracting 
the following passages fi-om tlie resolution, as they show in a clear manner what has been 
done and what the Lieutenant-Governor is prepared to sanction. 


“ A statement furnished by the Commissioner of Police, tho figures of which wore 
reproduced iu tho minute, showed that the whole number of European and East Indian 
children iu Calcutta, belonging to families with monthly incomes of Rs. 300 and under, 
was 5,827 : and that of flieso, 2,519 wero at school, and 1,508 were too ycuiig for school, 
leaving 1,275 not at school, who ought to ho tlic'ro. In other words, one child out of every 
throe children of a school-going ago might he said to he growing u]> in ignorance. It was 
Sir ytuart Hogg's opinion that tho great bulk of tho children thus uegleeled belong to the 
humblest and poorest faiuilies; and this view is fully corrohornl(>d by tho result of the 
enquiries subsequently made by Mr. Garrett, the Iiisiiector of 8ehools. 

“The minute contemjJatcd the allowance of addilional grants-in-aid, under the condi¬ 
tions of the existing rules, to the public bodies and private societies interested in education ; 
the schools thus aided being in all eases oi)cn to insjjoetion by the oflicors of Government. 
It was not jiroposod to insist upon tho plan of payment by results; hut the introduction of 
this system wtis noticed as desirable, so far as tho circumstances of the several institutions 
might admit of it. Attention was directed to the affording of assistance for tlie eoustrucliou 
of sehool-housos, and to tho establishment of training-schools for masters and mistresses. 
Finally, it was remarked that corresponding aid should he alforded to primary schools 
intended for the i)oorer classes of natives iu the town, in tho same way as jjatshulas and 
village schools are assisted in the surrounding districts. 


“ Tho grants which have been made under the jirovisions of the minute may ho 
. summarized as follows:—Four sehools, three of them for 

Till-c.,tiiriiic uoys and one ior girls, which were previously m existenec, 

St. (.'hrjBirtiiiu'B »(.lioui. hut woro not in receipt of Government aid, have received 

Mrs llmiuah 8 Bokoui. graiits amounting to Rs. 520 per mouth. 

“ Three new schools, all of wliich are mixed 8ehoo|jS for boys and girls, have been 

established, and have been aided by grants amounting to 
Rs. 155 j)er mouth. The school iu Sooterkin’s Lane has 
also roeeivi'd Rs. 5,000 as a building grant, and a grant of 
R.s. 250 has been made to tho St. Saviour’s school for 
furniture. 


St Paul's Mit.Mou 6cliDoI. 

Lower KiiRhsh sobm'I. Hodt^rktri’H Lano. 
Si. Suviout'n belioul, WelleHley Street. 


“ Two schools, one of which is a mixed school for boys and girls, and the other is a girls’ 

school, have had additions, amounting to Rs. 70 per month. 
Lorettu n™y*Bd!oui!“*“' grants they previously enjoyed. The former 

grants amounted to Rs. 174: tho present amount of the 
•• grants is Rs. 200. 

“ The total amount of the grants made to these nine schools under tto minute is 
Rs, 751 per month, besides the two special grants noticed above. 


“ Of tlie nine sehools referred to, four are under tho charge of the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Clmrch, and four are administered by the clergy of tho Church of England. 
Mrs. Hannah’s school was primarily intended for the poor Jewish and Parsee children in 
Ezra Street and the neighbourhood : but as it was found to be attended by an increasing 
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nuraber of European children of the poorer olasses, it was considered to come within the 
scope of the minute. 

“ In the above nine schools, the number of children has increased from 068 at the close 
of 1874-75, to 1,2!30 at the close of 1875-76,^allowing an increase of 268 children at school. 

“ Twenty-four patslialas for native children have also been subsidized with bmall grants, 
amounting to Its. 51 per month. , 

“ It will not be out of place to notice here other educational assistance which has 
been given in Calcutta, since the publication of the minute, to institutions attended by 
European and East Indian pupils, but not intended e.\clusivoly for the education of the 
poorer classes. 

"The grant to the Doveton College has been raised from Ils. 150 to lls. ^50 per month. 

“A special grant of Its. 2,000 has been made to the St. Xavier’s College. 

“A grant of Ks. 10,000 has been made to the St. James’school for boys, formerly 
known as the Calcutta Boys’ school. 

“ A grant of Its. 50,000 has been made to the Pratt Memorial school for girls, and the 
site of the school has been given by Government. 

“ The above figure's a]>]>ear to the Lieutonant-Govenior to show that the Government 
of Bengal has amply redeemed the pledge given in the minute, that every reasonable facility, 
should be offered to tlie poorer families of Euroj)oaus aud East Indians, through their 
religious pastors and tho associations interested in education, to send their children to school. 
It is the opinion of the best-informed authorities on the subject that there is now no want 
of schools, or of school accommodation, for those classes, if the parents would only avail 
themselves of the opportunities given them for educating their children. 

“This being the ease, tho Liouteuant-Govemor must confess to a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment t.hat the liberal assistance afforded by Government has thus for moducod such insudieient 
results as those recfuded above. Even supposing that the increase of 268 children represents a 
clear addition of that number to those ]ireviously at school, it would still follow that at least one 
thousand children are growing up uneducated in Calcutta, and Sir liiohard Temple is compelled 
to regard this not only as unsatisfactory, but as affording cause for some an.viety. He would 
again beg to ilraw most earnestly the attention of all religious aud charitable associations to the 
facts now disclosed. The following passage from his minute of tho 25th February 1875 boars 
uiion this aspect of the question : — 

“‘If despite our efforts, some children, through default of their jiarents, shall still remain 
absent from school, we can reckon that the jiastors of tho religious community to wliieh 
the children belong will feel additional respon.sibility for such absence. By giving grants-in- 
aid upon their application. Government signifies its reliance upon tho pastors to do all that 
is possible to ensure attondaneo, and they probably will be willing to accept tho responsibility.’ 

“The laeutonant-Governor desires to repeat that ho is willing to continue to give 
assistance ujam tho principles already announced, but that be sees no reason to depart from 
those principles. It is to bo feared that among the ]>oorer sections of tho European and 
East Indian community there must be mapy parents who are either unable or unwilling in 
send their children to bcIkjoI. But though tho Lieutenant-Governor would gladly see such 
parents showing more readiness to avail themselves of tho opportunities offered to tlfem, be 
is not jtrepared to eoncodo any modification of the system upon which Stale assi.stanoe is 
given at present. Tho best authorities on tho question continue to be quite opposed to the 
giving, oven to tho poorest classes, of an education entirely gratuitous. Therefore, although 
the Government is willing, and indeed' anxious, to afford help, it is not desired that an v 
exjiect .tion should arise among poor jmrents that their children will ever be educated 
gratuitously at the cost of the State. Whether the ciroumstaimes of any part of Bengal are 
such as to make tho introduction of a compulsory education law advisable, is a question which 
the Lieutenant-Governor has not yet felt himself required to consider. But it is impossible 
for the Government to view without serious concern so eonsiderable a projwrtion of children 
of European parentage growing up in ignorance, and the Lieutenant-Governor fully recog¬ 
nizes that it is a mutter of public policy to find a remedy for this evil. 

“Under these circumstances, tho Lieutenant-Governor desires to tuk<^ the ojqtortunify oi 
this llesolution to make a further ajipeal to the zeal and philanthro])y of tho several denomi- 
imtions of Christian ministers and tho various associations which are interesled in the 
education of the poor. It is his intention shortly to take steps for again verifying the number 
of children who aro, and who are not, at school. But the Qoverumont can in tliis niattef do 
little more than ascertain the facts of the ease, and supplement private efforts hy the aid of 
pecuniary grants. The eo-oporatiou of the clergy and of tho societies is necessary f-o ensure 
that full advantage is taken of the assistance thus given, and the Lieutennnt»Gevernor has 
every oonfideueo that their influence will be readily and strenuously exerted.' ^ 

“ The Inspector of Schools, Mr. Garrett, remarks in his report that it is impraotipable to 
introduce in these schools a system of payment-by-results, because there is nothing like an 
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Uniform standard o» tost. The Lieutennnt-Govemor has already said that he does not desiro 
to insist upon tho introduction of this principle. But he is inclined to think that it would he 
possible to regulate tho grants more generally on the capitation system than appears to be 
dono at present. It may bo conceded that payment according to numbers, without reference 
to tho standard reached, is not a complete eyslom of payment by results, but it is at least 
some approach to it; and without laying down any hard-and-fast line, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would say generally that it would bo his wish that the amount of Government 
assistance should ordinarily be proportioned to tho numbor of pupils attending the school. 

“ With regard to the training of teachers, the Inspector is of opinion that the Free 
School and the Association known as tho Society of ('luistian Brothers are able to supply all 
tho Protestant and Koman Catholic Schools with teachers without furt.her assistance from 
Govemment. 'I'he Lieutenant-Governor will, however, bo prejtared to all'ord such assistance, 
if it should prov'o to be required. ' 

“ Tho Lieutenant-Governor observes with much satisfaction tho number of patshalas 
which have been opened for tho oducatioir of poor native children in Calcutta.” 

59o. Negotiations have been set on foot with the managing oommitteo of the Doveton 
College for tho admission of a small number of poorer children into that institution on favour¬ 
able terms. A now grant of Rs. 70 has lately been given to the Parochial sc.hool under tlio 
Rev. Mr. Clifford. 

The following aro extracts from Inspector’s reports :— 

500. Burbwax Division. —“ The number of schools for the instruction of European and 
Eurasian children on the dlst March last was altogether five in tho Burdvvan division. These 
five were—• 

1st.—St. Thomas’ school at Howrah, with 42 pupils on tho rolls, and drawing monthly 
an aid of Rs. llKi. 

2iHi .—Bishop Milman’s school (also at Howrah), with 35 pupils on tho rolls, and receiv¬ 
ing an aid of Rs. 39 j)or month. Both the above schools are under tho 
superintendence of the Chaplain of Howrah. 

[ini. —The Rancogunge European school, with 17 pupils, drawing an aid of Rs. 24 per 
month. 

•ith .—Tho Asscnsolc European school, having 38 pupils, and getting an aid of Rs. 35 

i ^er mouth. Tho above two schools arc under the supervision of the Rev. 
Ir. Langford. 

5tA.—The Chinsurah Free school for girls, with l!) pupils, receives Rs. 52-4 per 
mouth.” 

597. Cai.cutta.— The extracts from the resolution of July already given, make it unne¬ 
cessary to give further details. 

598. Prusiduncy Division. —During tho year the Commissioner oonsulted the district 
otlicors with regard to the educational want of poor Europeans and Eurasians. Tho result 
was that one school was opened at Dum-Dum, but failed, and at the end of tho year grants 
wore ordered to bo given to scliools at Barrackporo and Ramporehaut. Mr. Wilson, the 
Magistrate of tho 21-PcrgunnuhB, proposed that a uomrnittoo should be appointed to consider 
tho jiracticability of opening an iudu-strial school at KiJderporo. Tho fact is, that poor 
.Europeans and Eurasians aro not found in sullieiout numbers in any one jdaoe, except 
Calcutta, to call for special schools. 

. 599. .Rajsiiaiiye and Coocii Beiiar Division.— “ Tho only European population in this 

division sufficiently numerous to lioraund any special educational provision is tho Darjeeling 
district. In this district at present tho number of European children of school-going ago 
IS not largo, but it seems probable that in a very few years it will be oousiderablo. 

“ A ])rovision for their education is made by aid to 8t* Paul’s school, Darjeeling, and 
to the Daijeeling Girls’ school. Tho latter ha.s received aid during tho year under report, 
;nui the former largely increased aid. TJiese schools receive their aid, not out of the district 
allotment, but from the gouoral educational budget of Bengal, as they are intended to 
offer European education to all Bengal as well as to the Darjeeling district.” 

bOO. Dacca Division. —Among middle English sohools the Dacca European and Ehira- 
siau sohool, which was aided in Ootober lust under tlie provisions of His Honor the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s minute of the 18th May 1875, calls for special mention. It receives a grant-in- 
aid amounting on the average to Rs. 90 a month, calculated at the rate of Rs. 2-8 per head on 
the average monthly attendance. The average receipts from local souroes amount to Re. lOO a 
moifth. At tho end of the year the number on tho roll was 58, of whom 34 were boys and 26 
girls. In respect of race, 12 of the pupils were Europeans, 40 Eurasians, and six Armenians; 
in respect of religion, 26 were Roman Catholics, 26 Protestants, and six Armenians. 

“ The course of instruction includes the ordinary branches taught in English elementary 
sohools; hut the sohool has not been established long enough to produce any very striking 
results, especially when it is taken into account that the education of many of the oliildreu 
had boemkadly neglected before they entered the sohool.” 
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COl. Chittagong Division.—No schools for Europeans and Eurasians. 

602. PaTn.4 Division.— Besides the Artizan school at Dohree, there are five schools for 
Europeans and Eurasians in tho division.* All these are in Patna and Shahabad. The 
following figures regarding these schools may bo of interest* 





Government aid 
UonUily. 

Total cost. 

NiJtaliEa uaenr 





r- ——.e.- ^ 

1IO.YN. Girls. 




Ka. 

Ba. 

No. No. 

1. 

Kha;ronI ... 


BO 

170 

13 15 

2. 

Buxur . . 


«U 

189 

4 IG 

8 

Arriih 


180 , 

180 

16 

4. 

Biiiikipore Oi'plmimge 


2-8 per head 


141 

B. 

Kiirji OrplmnagB 


2-8 .. .. 


48 


603. 


Formerly tho Government donation for each soldier’s child educated in an orphanage 
was fis. 10 a month for orphans and lis. 2-8 for those wliose parents wore alive. The ten- 
rupee children have latterly been sent to tlie hill schools so that tho income of tho orphanages 
has been reduced. Mr. Croft adds :—“ The education given in these orphanages, o.'ccellent ns 
it is, has no special local value for the pooror inhabitants of Bnnkiporo and its neighbour-, 
hood. Tho Convent school, for good and suflicient reasons, admits no day-scholars except 
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I_ believe, there are a certain uninbor of children needing instruction—children of a class 
higher in tho social scale than those for whom the orphanages are designed, and not so 
high as those who are able to pay Us. 2-5 a month for an education in tho accomplishments. 
Information has boon asked for about tho number and tho needs of’ similar children in all 
stations in Bchar; but I belicvo it will be found that in no district of this division, other 
than Patna and Shahabad, will any collection of children bo found numerous enough to 
justify a separate local school.” 

604. Biiaoulpobe Division.— Mr. Croft writes as follows:—“The only school for the 
education of European and Eurasian children is the Jamalporc railway school. Owing 

to reductions in the railway staff, the nnniher of pupils 
fiuctnated eonsidorably during tho yoar, and at one time 
fell to little above 10. Later in the year, tho head nuistor 
and mistress, who aro certificated teachers, arrived from 
England; and on tho 31st March the number on tho 
rolls was 71, of whom 34 wore girls. Tinder its present 
constitution the school has taken an entirely new start. 
Tho bond master, Mr. I’egler, is an experienced and 
enthusiastic teacher; and the vigour which he throws into his work reflects itself in Ids 
pupils. The mere demeanour of the hoys, tlioir orderly activity, and tlie manner of Ihoir 
replies, ai’e sullloient to sliow how thoronglily diseijiline—the iiidisjicnsahlo basis of all sound 
teaching—is studied. Tho progress of the pupils in learning—though when last I saw them 
they had biion but a short time under Mr. Poglcr’s care—was equally satisfactory.* Tho 
sehool promises to be one of tho noted schools of Upper India, and as regards the largo 
number of European and Eurasian cliildron throughout Behar, and at tho railway stations 
on the line, I can oonoeive no surer means of raising them to a higher moral and social level 
than to extend to them the benefits of the education which is now provided at Jamalpore. 

I am distinctly of opinion that in this school we have one of the opportunities for the 
advancement of a neglected race which Government is not justified in letting slip; on tho 
contrary, that it should strive to extend the sphere of its usefulness to the widest possible 
range. Tho Government .has, indeed, expressed doubts whether the number of European and 
Eurasian children in Behar is largo enough to justify the establishmeut of such a boarding- 
school as has boon proiiosod; and definite information is now being collected on this point. 
But whether the number turns out to be larger or smaller than has been expected, sufficient 
provision is not made for the needs of tho whole class by the offer of Us. 2-8 a head us 
capitation allowance for any that join the boarding-school, should such be established. The 
people for whoso benefit the school would be designed are generally in receipt of incomes of 
Ra. 200 a month or thereabouts—often mnoh less—and the offer of lis. 2-8 a month as a 
Government contribution towards the total expenditure of Rs, 20 would not be felt by them 
as an appreciable boon. 

“ Meanwhile, separate attempts are now being made at the stations of Bhagulpore aipl 
Monghyr to provide for local wants. The zillah school of each place possesses one Europefiu 
or Eurasian teacher; and a separate class has been formed at Bhagulpore for t^e instruction' 
of children of that race. At Monghyr also, a similar class has been proposed, and 
Mr. Lockwood has promises of a dozen children who will be taught in the zillah sohqpl-houso 
at the rate of Bs. 3 a head. 1 would rather see them at the Jamalpore school; but until ^ 
flomething oomes of that project, these local efforts deserve every encouragement.” 

29 . « 
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605. Obissa Division. —In Pooroe there were found only two families of Europeans and 
Eurasians, one of whom was well-off, the other had two boys and one girl, who were taught 
by their parents. 

" In the district of Baksore there are altogether 39 European and 44 Eurasian children; 
of the former 30 belong to a class who are generally sent to Europe for education, and of 
the rest seven are ediicated in St. Joseph's English school and in English girls’ school; of 
the 44 Eurasians, 27 are in school, and the majority of the rest are not of school-going age. 

“In Baksore there are, besides tho Government zillah school, the St. Joseph’s school, 
and an aided English guk’ school, and the Magistrate considers the existing provision to be 
ample, and ho is not prepared to recommend the cstabhshment of another school for so small 
and fluctuating a poptiktion. • 

“ Cuttack has a large population of Europeans and Eurasians. The Magistrate states 
that there are 30 families in Cuttack who ai'e not in a condition to give good and sound 
education to their children without the aid of Government; some have very precarious incomes, 
and cannot afford at times to pay even schooling foos, and do not care much about educating 
their children, and nro so proud that they will keep their children at home rather than accept 
gratuitous education.’’ 

“In 38 families there are 172 oliildreu of both sexes, of whom 83 are actually attending 
schools and 89 arc not. Some of tlio 89 are about to join, some are below school-going age, 
and a few others reside with their parents in the moiussil, wlio live much scattered over the 
whole district. 

“ The 83 children receiving education arc distributed as follows:— 


C'littack Clivislittn tiohool ... ... ... ... ... 25 

Kninan Catholic ditto ... ... ... ... ... 37 

ItaptiBt Mlasion ditto ... ... ... ... ... (1 

Cuttack College . ... ... ... . . A 

Private tuition ... ... .... ... il 

Total ... 83 


“ The educational wants of local Eurojie.an and Eurasian cliildren in respect to number 
of schools, aro adequately provided, and it is only necessary to raise tho status of one of the 
special schools for this class so as to improve the (|uality of oduoation imparted. With this 
view a proposition was submitted by the C’ommissioiior to the Director for the sanction of 
Government, but it was disallowed by Goverumeut order No. 3167, dated 11th November 
1875, as the Government grant solicited by the Commissioner was much more than the 
guaranteed local income. Orders have recently been received from Government for making 
further efforts for tho reconstitution of the Christian school in the manner proposed by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Baly in his letter No. 410 of 8th April 1870, to Government.” 

600. CnoTA N.aopore. —Tho Commissioner reported that there was no need for special 
schools in his division. The nuns of Lorotto have had a small school for European and 
Eurasian children at Ilazareebagh for some years past. 

loaoiso-nocsiis. 607. LODGING-HOUSES.—On tho 30th August 1875, tho Lieutenant-Governor 
'recorded a minute, in which attention was drawn to the necessity of establishing hostels or 
lodging-houses for students of Government colleges and higher English schools. It had 
been represented to His Honor that students have often their homes at a distance, and that 
there axe no friends or relatives to take charge of thorn while at school. The oonsequenoe 
is that they sometimes lodge miserably, and are exposed to temptation. His Honor was 
anxious to helji tho parents in combating these evils. 

608. It was accordingly proposed to establish lodging-housos-under the care of masters 
belonging to the Government Colleges or schools, and to class them as follows:— 

(a)—Those in which the lodging-house master would be appointed by the boy’s parent 
as guardian for the time; tho master would then feed the boy and Coatroi 
him absolutely ns if he were his own child. 

(i)—^Those in which the lodging-house master would merely provide a lodging; this 
might he a house, or a set of thatched huts, in which a limitea number 
• of boys might live together. They would arrange for their own food, and 
would be generally at liberty. Tho master would ohargo rent to each 
lodger, would exercise only a general supervision, but would expel any 
lodger who seriously misbehaved. The lodgers would live more cheaply 
and comfortably than in stray lodgings; they would work ■with less interrup¬ 
tion ; and though there would not be an absolute restraint on them, yet they 
would 1)6 free from immediate temptation to vice. The objeot of Government 
was not to enable the students to live in a more expensive style, but to 
enablo the lodging-house masters to have some control over them. It did 
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not, however, preclude enterprising teachers in schools or colleges from tonaisa-HOOBsi. 
opening a more expensive home for the sous of richer parents. Accordingly 
the Lieutenant-Governor jyithorized the heads of Government colleges, 
of high schools, and of aillah schools to establish lodging^iouses, and 
to appoint some of the native masters to supervise them. Each person 
so appointed might receive from Government, in addition to his pay, 
a certain rate per mensem for each student so living with him, of which 
a part would bo for the master’s trouble, and a part to help him in ■ 
providing lodging, subject to the condition that no person should receive 
more than lis. 50 a month from Government on this account. There 
would be no objootion to attach more than one lodging-house to a school 
' or college. The Principals and head masters and District Committees would 

be expected to exercise a geueral supervision over the hostels. A sum of 
11s. 15,000 was set apart as a hostel grant for one year only, and head- 
money, at a rate not exceeding eight annas and not less than four annas, 
was proj>osed. The Director was asked to settlo the allotments to the 
several Government colleges and schools out of tho aggregate allowance of 
Ks. 15,000. 

609. Circulars were issued to all Principals of Colleges, Inspectors of Schools, and’ 
n M District Committees of Public Instruction, inviting proposals 

llcBOlntioo No. I074i, dated the lOtu i • . « .1 t- • . . ^ ^ y 

April 1876. 011 the Subject oi the Lioutenant-liovornor s miuute, and a 

report was submitted to Government in March 1876. Several 
of the reports received from local officers referred to caste prejudices ns standing in tho 
way of a succossful working of the scheme, and the Joint-Inspectoi of Schools, Orissa, feared 
that ignorant people might even regard the attempt to open hostels as a covert menus of 
converting school boys to Christianity. Some of the District Commitjoo.s complained that no 
suitable house-accommodation could bo provided for any hostel that it might bo desirable to 
open, while others represented the unwillingness of schoolmasters to undertake the risk of 
pecuniary loss. The chief difficulty, however, appeared to lie in the oircumstauoe that most 
of the students who stood in need of lodging-houses managed to lodge and board at a cheap 
rate in low, damp, and crowded quarters, and any attempt to bring such young men together 
in some approved place under any sort of supervision would be costly and so far deterrent 
in its character. 


610. One or other of the causes mentioned above h.as operated in a manner prejudicial to 
the establishmeut of hostels in several districts. It was only at tho chief centres of pojiulatiou 
and intelligence that any degree of success could bo expected, and accordingly it was 
proposed to aid in a substantial in.anner the few lodging-houses already at work or about to bo 
established iu connectiou with tlie Government (’olleges aud big schools. The following 
further orders were issued by Govorument ou receipt of lids report. 

611. For the hostel at the Presidency, the Lieutenant-Governor granted a pieeo 
of land for a site to tho west of the Seunto House, aud authorizod the invitation of 
subscriptions for the erootion of the buildin". It was hoped that Native gentlemen would 
come forward liberally in the realization of a soliemo which promised to be of great 
advantage to the interests 'of education. Considering the importance of the hostels at Berham- 
pore, Hooghly, Dacca, Patna, aud Calcutta, Uis Ifoiior was pleased to sauction grants of 
lis. 500 per annum to oach of these hostels, aud, iu addition, to allow licad-mouoy at tho ra^o 
of eight annas in each of tlie mofiissil colleges, and at tho T'al.e of one rupee iu the Calcutta 
hostel, in consideration of the greator expense which attends a residence in tho Pro.sidenoy 
town. The advantages j»rantod to the mofussil colleges above named, have subsequently 
been extended to tlie Lishuagurh College hostel. All tiio above hostels are at work, and it 
is hoped that the terms offered by Government will be acceptable to all concerned. 

612. The Ineutenant-Govomor sanctioned the proposal of tho District Committees of 
Midnapore and Ilanchi for tho erection of necessary buildings from surplus funds of tho 
schools, but His Honor declined to make any building grant out of tho proviuciul rovenuos 
for any hostels. A similar concession was made to other district Committees desirous of 
erecting hostels; and when the necessary house accommodation was furnished, head-money 
at the rate of eight annas would ho authorizod. 

613. At the mofussil colleges the hostels will be under the supervision of tho College 
Principals. The Calcutta hostel will be under the Presidency Circle Inspector. Hostels 
which may be opened in connection with zillah schools will bo supervised by the Circle 
Inspectors. These supervising officers will simply satisfy themselves that the hostels aie 
oonduoted in such a manner as to jmstify tho ooutinuanoe of Government assistance to them. 
Proposals for hostel accommodation have been received from the Cuttack Medical School, oind 
that institution has been admitted to the benefits of the scheme ou the same terms as the zillah ' 
schools. The Baroset Zillah School has received a grant of lls. 12-8 a month for a hostel 
established in connection with it. Some of the local committees have not as yet'qpmpleted 
the preliminary enquiries whiph they consider necessary prior to the establishment of any, 
hostels attached to the schools under them. It affords me sincere pleasure to state that 
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io3)cnsfo.HoiiBS8. tt Hindoo lady, Srimati Bisvoswari Debi of Mymensingh, has made a magnificent donation 
of Es. 20,000 for tho erection of a masonry structure for the reception of boarders belong¬ 
ing to the local Government school. The neports of Insprotors do not dwell on the 
subject of hostels, probably because they wore not in operation in most of the divisions. 
Mr. Clarke, however, states that, in the opinion of tlio district committees generally, in the 
Eajshahye circle such hostels are not likely to be successful, As, however, the authorities at 
.Tulpaiguri thought that a hostel would be very useful there, Mr. Clarke saw no reason why 
other hostels would not be equally successful. It is also stated that at some places where the 
District Committees considered hostels not likely to prove useful, experienced teachers have 
expressed to the Inspectors a directly contrary opinion. 

614. _ Tho only other luspectoB who mentions the subject of hostels at all is Mr, Garrett, 
who, in his Chota Nagpore re))ort, remarks us follows:— 

'* In connection with the zillah school at Eanehi, it is proposed to open a hostel in 
which the sons of some dozen of tho richer zemindars will be willing to lodge while 
attending the school. It is hoped, in fact, that the establishment of the hostel will remove 
one of the chief dillioulties in the way of the attendauce of pujiils of this class at the zillah 
school by suppljdng them with a lodging in the station. Answers wore received from the 
^ other three zillahs to the effect that it did not seem expedient to open hostels in connection 
with tho schools there.” 

J. SUTCLIFFE, 

Director of Public Instruction. 
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JRetum of Attendance in Colleges and Schools for General Instruction as on the 31»< March in the 

years 1875 and 1878. 


• 

OOIiLSORB IND SOHOOla SOS GENESAX lirSTBUCTlUR. 

Number of coll^a 
and schools os ou * 
3)st March 

Number of pupils 
as on Slat March 


lft75. 

M| 

1875. 

1870. 

ColleQen and Schools TtwsiviH^ State Qrants. 



■s 


SOPEKfOE lUSTttOCXIOH— ^ 



■ 


CollegtiM aSillattid to the Univoraity iu Arts— 





Govornmont Oolleges. 

10 

10 


m 

Colloffes, aided . ... . 

G 

0 

^^9 

411 

Total 

15 

16 


1,249 

SKCONUAUY INSTEVCTIOII— 





Uiglier OluEH English Kcliools— 

Goverument ScliooU . 

44 

45 

11,417 

• 

11,962 

Private BoJjooIm, aided. 

81 

85 

8,613 

9.360 

Total 

125 

180 

20,030 

21.602 

Middle Class Kngliuh 8 c1iouIh— 


■■ 



Govonuuent Bcliouls . 

7 


962 

872 

Privoto Kclioola. aided. 

447 


24.380 

27.844 

Total 


SB 

26,292 

28,716 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools'- 





Oovommont Sdiools . 

180 

173 

10,192 

9,833 

Private Schools, aided. . 

7«3 

778 

SG.446 

37.698 

Total 

oto 

».n 

40,6.37 

47.581 

PUIMAIIT iKSTBrcrrON — 

Iiowor Class Vomanilar Schools— 





Govornment Schools ... . 

15 

24 

410 

645 

Private Schools, aided. 

OH 

670 

19,316 

18,644 

I^utehoias, aided. 

12.516 

12,897 

310.299 

338.041 

Total 

13,146 

13.491 

330,024 

357,233 

Instruction for Ponmles— 





Govonimcnt Schoola . 



72 

0&' 

Private Schools, aided (including Konumv agcnciott) . 

■M 


7.906 

8.464 

TotiU 

897 

SB 

7,977 

8,522 

Total of CollegtHi oud Schools for General Instruction recoiviiig State Grants 

11,970 

15.401 

43M73 

464,763 

Colleges and Schools reoeioi^^gno aidfrmx the State. 




m 

SDPXKIUE IWbTRUCTlOE— 





Colleges ai&liatod to the University in Arts . 

8 

2* 

2B 

166 

SBOONnauv InarBUCTioif— 

Higher Gloss English Schools . 

41 

43 

10,770 

12,027 

Middle Class Knglisb Schools . 

117 

104 

0,465 

6,356 

Middle Class Vernacular Schools. 

112 

66 

4,910 

5,966 

PBIMABT ISBTBt/OTlOir.- 





Lower Class Vornaoulor Schools . 

160 

163 

4.129 

9,495 

Patahalas, Tola» and MakUbs.. .. 

2,300 

1,600 

62,645 

40,210 

lEBTBVOXlOir VOK FbHAXES— 

Girls* Schools . 

89 

80 

• 

2,200 

1,904 

Total of Colleges and Soh<M>ls for General Instruction roociviag no aid from tbo State. 

■l^^l 


81.047 

06,111 

Grand total of Colleges and Schools for General Justructiuti . 

17,866 

17,769 

• 

512,229 

530,804 

% 


* Tlu) Baytiiiit Slusion CvUe^o at Serampure and tUe College. * ^ 

30 
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Return, of Attendance in> Colleges and Schools for Special Instruction as on Slst March in the 

gears 1875 and 1870. 


• 

COliLKOES ANTf^SCBOOtM POB SPBCUL l^STBUCTIOir. 

( 

Number uf colleges 
and schools as on 
Slat March. 

Number of pupils 
us on Slst Marob. 

187fi. 

1878. 

1878. 

1878. 

SrKCUL 1K9TUVCT10N— 





Law Departinontfl allUiotad to iUo ... . 

5 

5 

380 

S8l 

Medical OoIIcbc. li^nghsli Uopnrtmciit. uflltmted to the tiivorNity 

1 

1 

31H1 

338 

KiiicmcnrinK lH'i>artraont» Prenidency C(i!U*go. affiliated lo llio linivcruity 

1 

1 

187 

184 

Civil Service Dcimrlinenta . 

2 

« 

18 


Madnuiahi ... . ... 

5 

8 

«S7 

838 

Campbell Modiml KchooL Stmldah . . ...... 

1 

1 

794 

883 

Hindustani CluBRcs, Medical Ci'lloL'’!:’ ... ... . 

1 

. t 

H4 


Vcrnaculiu* Uodioal School. Patna .. . 

L 

1 

37 

18.1 

Vernacular Medical Hchool. Dacca .. . ... 


1 


344 

Vernacular Medical School, (hittack 


1 



School of Art . . . 

1 

1 

109 

134 

Survey Vermicular SohoolH ... . . 


4 


133 

Otlior Technical Sehobh. Govcrrirui'iit . . 

4 

.1 

139 

143 

Other Tec}mi<ml Hchoola. aided .... 

1 

1 

r> 

8 

Other Toohnical Schools, unaided .* . 

2 

3 

89 

80 

Normal Scboola fur Masters-^ 





Government Normal Schools... . . 

40 

42 

1.820 

1,381 

Aided Normal SohoolH 

10 

IJ 

850 

047 

GiirU'traiuinff Classes (tciupontry). aided 

:t 

«> 

■tl 

70 

Normal Rchuoh for Mistnjsses— 





Aided Normal ScLoida. ... 

s 

5 

47 

78 

L'naidod Normal Schools ..... 

1 

.... t 

ai. 


Total of Colleges and Sch<K»l8 Tor Special Instruction 

84 

9L 

8,919 

4.040 

Grand total of Colleges and Schools for Gencrul and Sja'cial Instrucrion 

17,910 

JT.HfiO 

017,380 

838,804 


• AVHflislx'd. 

t AiiiHlw.ituiHU'(l tlir Mciiical 8 chuo) 

i Tmiisfomjtl Ui Ihv AiUi**l J,iMt 
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Return of Reedpta and Expetiditure of Educational Eatahlislimmts for the pear beginning 
lat April 1875 and ending 81*(^ March 187G. 


1 

% 

3 

• 4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

0 

• 

10 

11 






Recbivmd. 


0 


Expeeped 

NaIPRB OU EsiABUHnUBST. 

«•= 

ra 

^ o 

S S 

1. ^ 
o 

§ 

s 

e. 

fib 

_s 

is 

3 

o 

'tS 

a 

.2 

3 

ce 

0? 

e 

OS 

Uj 

'ei 

a 

o 

E S 

a 2 
yet' 

V o 

dH 

fi 

c 

<c 

'd 

c 

(0 

(19 

« 

A, «« 

g| 

O fi 

1^1 

Total. 

1 

SUPEEIOE INBTHUCTIDH— 

lie. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Kh. 

Ub. 

Ea. 

Be. 

Univoraity . 



31.740 

000 



54.071 

15(1 

66.667 

70,480 

Collettes or DoparfcmuntB of Col- 
JoKeN nlliliatoii tu thu Univer¬ 
sity in ArtH— 











Govornmoiil CoMoros. 

2,00.0?fi 


7,547 




70,413 

800 

2,nt.niti 

2,&t,a')4 

I*rivot« ColIflgc'N, aided 

2‘i,70« 


14,217 

32.1*02 



2.3,692 

9,5(H) 

1.(*3.107 

1,0.3.107 

Total 

2,2AK71 


21.704 

32,!>»2 



1,00, M*5 

10,.390 

3,SS.04l 

3.88,041 

bjcholnrsbips licld in Colloges— 











Henior . 

27.2C3 








27.263 

27.203 

Junior . 

40.;n2 








40,342 

40.342 

Kiidow«l ... . 



8,215 

.. . 



•• 


8,2-45 

8,245 

Total 

2.90.170 


30.(100 

32.002 



1.00,105 

10,399 

4.63,891 

4,08,801 

KEOOKDARY IWSTUUCTIOJt— 











Tli^hur Cla«ft Kn^liyh Rcliools— 











(.lovcrnmcnt SchoolN . 

1,17,101 


8,331* 

7.550 



2,34.57h 

3,118 

a.70.606 

3,05,428 

Trivate Scliuuls, nided. 

hi,087 


4,790 

R(;.2l0 

2,930 


89.314 

13,019 

2,20,992 

2,10,484 

Middle Class Knglish Schools— 











liovoniincnt Srhools. 

10,.S4fi 



352 


. 

10.7li7 


21.434 

21A34 

l^ivato Schools, aided. 

1,*>7,>>72 

non 

0.942 

1,02,029 

3,258 

3U0 

1,04,414 

0,584 

4,-46,304 

4^38.690 

Middle Class VornocularBohools— 











(ioveriimcnt Schools. 

40,309 


M2 

],7r>s 

180 

453 

22.759 

1U7 

76.618 

7S.il4B 

Private Schools, aided. 

1,11,259 

1.32 

1,090 

87.27(» 

2.017 

3«S 

T.i.Ihit 

.3,110 

2,80.455 

2,78.047 

Total 

4,09,530 

037 

24,300 

3,10.001 

8,385 

1.141 

5,37.021 

30,378 

14,17,498 

13,93,031 

Scholarships held in Hitsherand 
Middle Schools— 











Minor . 

10,047 


\ 






10,047 

20,0i7 

Vernacular . 

33.230 








33,230 

33,:siu 

Budowod. 



2,572 






2,572 

2,572 

Total 


<J37 


(,i0.091 

M,3S5 

1,141 

ft..37,(»21 

30,378 

1 4.0;i,!t47 

i4,3»,480 

Pbimaby Iesthuciion— 











JUower Class Vcaiiaciilar Schools— 











Uovornmoiit Schools . 

3,028 






.323 

2 

■ra 

3,03,3 

Prirote Scliools. aided. 

32,t7C 



|H,400 

1,101 

53 

16,707 

6.046 

78.472 

74,410 

Patslinlas. aided . 

3.99,403 

(;ou 

7«fl 

40.259 

2,970 

1,771 

2,50.327 

31,064 

7.3n.l50 

7,SS,S22 

Total 

4,.35,207 

(iUU 

70i( 

58,0.59 

4,(*77 

1,823 

2,70,447 

38.<H)2 

8,16,5HI 

8.12,106 

Scbolarahira hold in XA>wor Ciaas 
Vernacular School.— 

■ 



■ 

■ 

■ 





Primary. 




B9U 





20.047 

20,047 

Total 

4,55,251 

UllO 

70(i 

58.050 

4,077 

1,823 

!!.7«,At7 

38,002 

8,30.028 

8,33,811! 

[irsTnooiioii raa. Femaibb— 










• 

OoTeroment Bobnola. 

5,431 






1.090 


0,631 

MSI 

Private Schooli, aided. 

05,138 


4,304 

R7.C13 

2.210 

7 

19.032 

17.43; 

1.95,741 

1.80,848 

Total 

70,5(W) 



Rr,r)4;', 

2.210 

7 

S(*.112 

17,451 

2,02,262 

1.92,869 

Total tor General Instriioiion 

13,50,113 

1.237 

03,7(Ui 11.05,795 

11.07K 

2,971 

9,87.756 

0«.860 

30,61,695 

39.04,932 





1 


.. - _ _ _ 



- - ■ ... . 
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Eeturt^ of Beceipta and» Expmditure of Edumtional E&tablmhmontg fonr the year beginning 
1st April 1875 and ending 31s< March 1876— (oontimied). 



a 

» 1 

4 

6 


7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

< 

EICCUITIEI). 

Expekebd. 

Natduis op Estabushmkkt. 

li 

B" 

«S 

E'C 

o 

S 
e , 

V) 

4) 

.j 

tn 

a 

S 

is 

o 

•o 

o 

Subscriptions. 

Municipal grants. 

■s 

gS 

e£ 

S 

Oh 

s 

§ 

Oh 

^.S 

II ^ 

id 

o* 

'i 

“o 

E-i 

1 

SJ'UCIAI Insteuctioh— 

1 

Us. 

Its. 


Ba. 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Es. 

Es. 

Ee. 

Bs. 

liAvr DepartnentN uflllmtcd to 
Ibo Vnivorvity 

i.48Q 






24.482 


26,068 

22,406 

Medical T’TtpliMh l»(‘- 

THirlnioYit. allihated ti) tho 
^llnivorsity . 

1.20,577 






20,015 


1,41.492 

1.41.49L! 

Soboiartihip8 in ditto. 

4.7US 


1.050 






6.764 

6,764 

Enfrinooring Department of 
trio Vrosiuenrv CoDoito u.111' 

. to tbo Univorhity ... 

27,002 






10.072 


38.001 

38,(Hi4 

ScholarshiiMi iu ditto. 

.'>.4.S0 


237 






6,6 <6 

6.076 

ModrAHaliH . 

35.h»J2 



16 



1.960 

120 

3S,(W7 j 

38.047 

Medical 'Veniacuiar Schuola... 

r>i.2£2 




. 


20.885 

2.234 

H0.371 

80.371 

Boholarabips in ilitlo. 

v,7»il 








4,790 

1 4,796 

School of Art 







1,830 


18.619 

18,649 

Survey Vonuicular Schools ... 

40 

.... 1 



.... 

i . 

(17 


116 

116 

Other Technical Schools—(Go¬ 
vernment 








l.ilYO 

10,40) 

10.46 L 

Other Technical Schools—aid¬ 
ed . 

1 

1.02i[ 



720 




123 

1.808 

1,406 

Normal Soboolij for MaHtiirs— 


i 




i 





Oovornmont Normal Scliools 

l.}|G,07M 






765 : 

130 1 

1,35.972 

1,36.972 

Oiiru-traininK clattHCS-aided 
{temporary). 









603 

603 

Aided Normal Schools 

».521 



11,234 

1 

SO 


22 

3.778 

24.4:16 

24.4:U 

Normal Schools for Mistrosses— 











Aided Normal Schools 

ri,t2s 1 



8*908 



208 

iri 

14,649 

14,649 

Total of Special Instruotions 

4.2y.fi01 


1.203 

20.877 

HO 


88,176 

7.004 

6.47.02) 

5.43,082 

MjSCELlAHBOtlB— 











* Oharfros forScliools aboii&hcd 
during tho year 

30,230 


18 

2.790 

137 


2,088 

433 

36.701 

36,843 

Chorpes incurred in tho J). 
P. w. oil Govoiumcnt huild- 
iriKH . 

1.80,853 



UJJ17 





1.96,180 

1,95,180 

Simdrieiit iuoludiuff Servion 
h>aheU. 

S5,10S 



6.549 



B 


40,657 

40.057 

Total of Miscellaneous 

2,40.201 


ja 

22.662 

137 


2,088 

432 

2,71.638 

2,71.680 

SVFBillliTJIllDBNOS— 











Direction ... 

63,207 








63,29? 

63.29? 

fnspootion . 

f 

3,16,702 








3,16,702 

3.16,703 

Total of Superintendence* 

8*68,000 






. 


3.68,909 

8,68,999 

r 

Uhakh topaIb 

24,0.‘I,(H)» 

1*237 

05,077 

6,39,364 

14,896 

2,971 

10,78.(fe0 

1,04.716 

42419*263 

41.88,093 


* BioluDive of tbc'expoiidituro of Civil Service DopartmenU. 
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li.—E ducation. 

-TiiHinhiitioH of Government, Aided, and Impeeded Sehooh in the several Diafriofe and Dirintonx 
under the Government of Bengal, for the year 1875-76. 
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4 .—DktrihtiUon of Qovernment, Aided, and Impeded Schools in the several Districts and 
Divisions under the Oovernment of Bengal, for the year 1875-76. 
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EDUCATION—No. 3180. 
CALCUTPA, TUB 5Tti DECEMBER 1876. 


Bead— 


RESOLUTION. 


The General Report on Public Instruction for the year 1875-76. 

The preparation of this report has been delay^jd by the lamented death of 
Mr. H. Woodrow, the Director of Public Instruction. A distinguished scholar, 
a successful teacher, an energetic Inspector of Schools, and an efficient Director, 
Mr. Woodrow devoted to the cause of education abilities which were at once 
stimulated by philanthropy and guided by sound judgment. Earnest and 
conscientious in his w'ork, ho displayed at the same time a kindliness and a 
sympathy which attracted the confidence of all with whom he was brought 
into contact; and the natives of Bengal, whose best interests he had deeply at 
heart, will long remember his name with affection and respect. The report 
which he left unfinished has been completed by his successor, Mr. Sutcliffe, 
to whom the thanks of the Lieutenant-Governor are due for a clear and 
comprehensive review of the educational progress of the year. 

2. Excluding unaided indigenous pathsalas, of which no accurate returns 
can be given, the report of 1874-76 showed a total of 15,684 schools with 
464,694 pupils, being an increase of 1,050 schools and of 30,015 pupils over 
the figures of the previous year. The corresponding figures for 1875-76 
give 16,960 schools and 495,685 pupils, or an addition of 376 schools and 
of 30,891 pupils. The increase is thus smaller than in the previous 
year, which is so far a matter for regret. As regards the number of schools 
and scholars in the mass. Sir Richard'Temple can never cease to urge on 
all concerned the principle expressed in his Minute of the 27th April 1876, 
namely this:— 

“ The analogy of a constantly widening circle BPcms to be applicable to this ease. That 
which is now the outer circumference, represented by the lowest standard, will soon be 
occupied by a better standard, and then the lowest standard will be pushed out to an addi¬ 
tional circumference, embracing more thousands of humble scholars. That ctreumferenoe, 
again, will hereafter yield to a better standard, and once more the lowest standard will be 
moved outwards to a new circumference and to more thousands of scholars; and sox>n, till 
we get nearer and nearer to our ultimate object, namely, the education of nearly all the 
poorest classes.'’ 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor is therefore glad to bo able to agree with the 
Director in thinking that these statistics show tho increasing stability of the 
present system of education. In 1875-76. there were 82 new pupils added 
for every new school; whereas in 1874-75 there were only about 34 new pupils 
for each additional school. At presciit there is an average of about 80 pupils 
in each school. If this average could bo raised to 60, we should have, 
about 800,000 pupils under systematic instruction—a number doubtless very 
far short of the actual requirements of the country, but considerably in excess 
of any resultvs which have hitherto been attained. Still the Lieutenant- 
Governor would indicate this as a goal to be striven for. The winning of such 
a goal must greatly depend on the well-directed efforts of the district officers. It 
is astonishing to note how much an officer in such a position can accom¬ 
plish. For instance, it is hardly too much to say that, if every district officer in 
all these provinces could do as much for education as is done by the district 
officer of Midnapore, the total of 800,000 would not only be reached, b^t w^uld 
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be greatly exceeded. An example like this convinces the Lieutenant-Governor 
that he is not demanding the impossible when he calls upon all officers to go 
on augmenting year by year the area of education. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor can only say that the aim of our district 
authorities should be to have as groat a total of schools and scholars as may be 
possible, until at^ast all the youth of the nation of a school-going age shall 
be at school. 

6. Whether our present number can be augmented must mainly depend 
on financial resources, and it must bo admitted that we have nearly reached 
the limit of existing resources. The schools are already so numerous as to 
tax severely the powers of the inspecting staff. Our object then must be, with 
the assistance of the people, to raisb more and more the means of establishing 
schools. 

6. Meanwhile we certainly can proceed with the improvement of the 
very many schools which, happily, the country does possess; to raise the 
character of the education \ and to increase the average number of pupils in 
each school. 

*7. The principal educational measures of the year may be summarized 
as follows. Offers have been made by Government for the establishment of 
additional colleges and high schools, and these offers have already borne fruit in 
Cuttack, Chittagong, and B-ungpore; technical education has been advanced 
by the foundation of survey schools in the mofussil, by assistance given to 
public associations in Calcutta, and by the opening of a Fine Arts gallery in 
connection with the School of Art; new medical schools have been established 
at Dacca and Cuttack; an intermediate class of schools between the primary 
and the middle schools has been founded ; the normal school system has 
been remodelled ; rules have been laid down for the course of instruction to be 
given in madrissas; the inspecting staff has been strengthened and reorganized; 
orders have been passed to regulate the selection of text-books and the course 
of study in vernacular schools ; scholarships for girls have been established; 
encouragement has been given to the opening of hostels and lodging-houses in 
connection with colleges and zillah schools, and measures have been taken, both 
in Calcutta and the mofussil, for the education of the poorer classes of European 
and East Indian children. 

8. In all these measures it has been the object of the Government 
to encourage the exertions and supplement the contributions of the people 
themselves, and to leave, so far as might be possible, the settlement of matters 
of detail to the discretion of the local committees and of the leading 
members of the native community. It is satisfactory to find from the report 
that this policy has thus far met with a liberal response, showing at once the 
desire of the people for educational improvement, and their confidence in the 
measures initiated by Government. In 1874-75 the Government expenditure 
was Rs. 22,59,000, and the total expenditure Jis. 39,27,000, showing the 
contribution of Rs. 16,08,000 by the public: in the year under review the 
Government expenditure rose to Rs. 24,03,000, and the total expenditure 
to Rs. 41,89,000, giving a public contribution of Rs. 17*86,000. It is also to 
be observed that these figures, which show only the expenditure of the year, 
do not adequately represent the total contributions of the people, as large 
sums have been subscribed for investment, especially in Calcutta, Nuddea, 
Orissa, and Chittagong, and the figures take no account of the numerous 
private schools which are not aided by Governmeut, and are not included ip 
the returns. This readiness on the part of the people to contribute to the 
support of national education is specially satisfactory, when it is remembered 
that financial considerations must prevent the Government from doing much 
more than it does ht present to assist public instruction. What remains to be 
done must be accomplished principally by the efforts of the people themselves. 

9. Paragraphs 16—21 of the report supply some interesting statistics, 
shc^wing the comparative contrlbutionB by Governmeut and by the people to 
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the different classes of schools; the number of boys per thousand of the popu* 
lation known to be at school in each division of the Lower Provincesthe 
class of instruction reached by the pupils ; and the details of this result for 
each class of schools. The fact that nearly 60,000 children—one-tenth of the 
whole number returned for Bengal—are known to be at schoolin the single 
district in Midnapore, shows what may be done by energetic* and judicious 
management on the part of the district authorities. Behoi^is still the most 
backward of all the provinces, but there is a marked improvement in the 
school attendance in both the Patna and Bbagulpore Divisions. In all schools 
taken together more than half the pupils (65'4 per cent) are still in the 
lower section of the primary stage—that is to say, they cannot yet read, write, 
and understand easy sentences in their own language. It. is not altogether 
satisfactory to find that the proportion of pupils who are still in the elementary 
stage is somewhat larger than it was last year; hut this is explained in 
the report as a result which necessarily follows from any large increase in the 
total number under instruction. 

10. The returns of primary education show a total of 13,491 schools with 
357,233 pupils, being an increase of 346 schools and 27,209 pupils over the 
figures of last year. The increase is almost entirely in the new or “ E” patshalas, 
the Government schools and the grant-in-aid schools showing a trifling 
increase, while there is a considerable falling off in the circle schools and 
the old or “ D ” patsbalas. The Director looks upon this as a proof that the 
Government system is improving the character of primary instruction, and 
is transforming the primaries from mere hedge-schools, with eight or ten 
pupils, into decentlj’^ attended village schools. This opinion seems to be borne 
out by the figures, which show that the E patsbalas have increased by 614 
schools with 28,166 pupils; in other words, that for each additional school 
there have been 64'8 additional pupils. At the same time there has been a 
decrease in the average annual cost to Government of each patshala and of 
each pupil. The total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 4,36,207 ; but 
this does not include the cost of classes for the training of “ gurus” or 
village school-masters, nor of inspection. If these are added, the total 
expenditure for primary education was about Us. 4,67,600. 

11. The Lieutenant-Governor has said on former occasions that he does not 
desire to insist upon any rigid or uniform system being adopted in the manage¬ 
ment of these schools. In the present early stage of popular education, that 
system is tho best which most readily adapts itself to local requirements and 
is most willingly accepted by the people. In the hands of Mr. Harrison, 
the able Magistrate of Midnapore, the plan of payment-by-results has beerr 
extremely successful, and tho 'Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find that a 
similar system has been introduced in Patna, Bbagulpore, Dacca, and Chitta¬ 
gong. But it would he bis wish to leave a large ^scretion to local officers 
in the selection of the method which they may judge to be best suited to the 
condition of their several districts; and ho would hold up Midnapore as an 
example rather of the results which may be attained than of tho system 
which must necessarily be pursued. 

12. The payment of fees in primary schools has been more generally 
enforced during the year, and this fs entirely in accordance with the policy 
which the Government desires to pursue in giving aid to popular education. 
At the same time, while a moderate payment should he required from all 
who are able to pay, no one should be excluded from a primary school simply 
on account of his inability to pay the fee. It is satisfactory to find that the 
complaint formerly made, that the people withdraw their payments from the 
gurus or old village school-masters who receive Government aid, is now very 
seldom heard. The difficulty is said still to be felt in some parts of the 
Hajshahye, Orissa, and Chota Nagpore Divisions. But the truth appears to he 
that in these localities the people withhold payment from the gu*ru not because 
he gets a Government stipend, but because they know his services tOvbe 
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worth Tory little. If the guru is efficient, he will get a good fee-income in 
addition to his graat from Government: if he is not efficient, it would be 
better not to subsidize him w'ith Government money. 

13. The results of the primary scliolarship examination are shown in a 
very incomplete form in the report, and no table is given of the total number 
of candidates who competed and wlio passed. It appears that no examination 
was held in Bha^lpore, and the Lieutenant-Governor will by a separate letter 
enquire why the orders conveyed in the Minute of the 27th April 1876 were , 
not carried out in this district. On the whole, it appears, so far as can be 
gathered from the report, that there was a largo number of competitors, and that 
about two-fifths of the candidates succeeded in passing the examination; but 
the standard varied greatly in diffoKcnt districts, and no general comparison is 
practicable. "Without washing absolutely to prescribe rules for the conduct of 
an examination which has been so recently established, and which requires to 
be adapted to very different stages of educational progress, the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers it desirable that an examination should be hold at least in 
every sub-division of each district; that certificates of competency should be given 
to all who roach the standard, w'hether they actually obtain scholarships or not; 
and that no one who is not qualified to receive a scholarship should be allowed 
to offer himself for examination. Upon this last point there appears to be much 
discrepancy of opinion, many officers wishing that all students should be encour¬ 
aged to compete, and some even desiring that tlie limit of age for primary scholar¬ 
ships should be altogether abolished. But if the primary scholarship is to 
be, as the Lieutenant-Governor would wish it to be, a link in the chain of 
scholarships leading up. to the University, it is essential that the limit of age 
should be enforced, and in this case the examination would he deprived of all 
significance if hoys disqualified by age from obtaining a scholarship wore 
permitted to compete. The standard of the scholarship is intended to be such 
as maybe attained by hoys of 11 years of age, and a boy two or three years 
older should not be considered entitled to a certificate of competency for passing 
it. It may be added that some restriction of the numbers of the competitors 
appears necessary to prevent the conduct of the examination being too heavy 
a burden upon the examiners. 

14. Schools of the intermediate standard were established by orders 
which were not issued till September 1875, and consequently these schools 
are still only in process of formation. But they will be tound, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes, to supply a want which has long been felt; they will 
attract the best and most promising pupils from tho pathsalas, who might 
have hesitated to enter a middle school, but who will imperceptibly he led 
onwards through the agency of these schools to tho higher stages of educa¬ 
tion. The Director appears to be in some doubt whether these schools, should 
be reckoned as coming under primary or under secondary instruction. He 
remarks that they are alternatively described as lower vernacular schools, 
a term which is synonymous with primary, but that they ought properly to 
rank among secondary schools, especially as it is intended that English shall 
be taught in some of them. But in this there seems to be some confusion 
between the appellation of the scholarships connected jvith these schools, and 
the designation of the scliools themsolves. Tho middle schools compete for 
vernacular scholarships, and the scholarships of these intermediate schools, 
tho standard of which is lower, are rightly described as lower vernacular 
scholarships. But it was not intended that the term “ lower vernacular ’* should 
be ajiplied to schools of the intermediate class. The Lieutenant-Governor would 
prefer that they should be separately classed as “ intermediate,” but if the autho¬ 
rized forms of educational statistics do not admit of this, tho schools should 
undoubtedly rank under secondary, and not under primary, instruction. 

15. Under Ihe head of secondary instruction are classed all sohoois 
of which the standard is higher than that of the primary scholarship, but 
not higher than that of the University Entrance examination. Excluding 
intermediate schools, which need not in their present imperfect state of 
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development be further considered, secondary instruction comprehends schools of 
three classes—middle vernacular, middle English, and higlfer English. A«com- 
parison of these schools for the last two years gives the following results :— 


CUb 8 of SchooU. 

Middle vernacular ... 
Middle English 
Higher English 


Total 


1874-7 5. 1876-76. 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Sclioolsi. 

* Pupils. 


01,547 


51,486 

571 

31,767 

has 

34,072 

IGG 

30,800 

173 

82,529 

1;792 

114,104 

1,833 

118,087 


It will be observed that while the average number of pupils in a middle 
vernacular school is a little less than 50, and in a middle English school 54'6, 
the average in higher English schools is 188. 

16. The figures given above show that while there has been some general 
increase both of schools and scholars under secondary instruction, the increase 
has been most considerable in the higher stages. It is also satisfactory to find 
that tho increase has been in aided and private schools and not in Government 
schools, and the decline of vernacular schools, contrasted with the increase in 
middle and higher English schools, is an instructive sign of tho growing desire 
lor English education. Indeed, in some parts of the country, and especially 
in some parts of the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, the time appears to be 
at hand when it will no longer be necessary for the Government to regulate or 
subsidize the higher English schools. 

17. The same tendency appears to be indicated by the results of the verna¬ 
cular and minor scholarship examinations. It is true that the candidates for 
the vernacular scholarship were more numerous than in the preceding year, but 
the increase was confined to the comparatively backward provinces of Behar, 
Orissa, and Chota Nagpore, and the proportion of successful candidates 
showed a decrease. On tho other hand, the minor sclmlarship examination 
showed some increase in the number of candidates, and a very considerable 
increase in the number W'ho passed, the percentage of successful candidates 
having risen from 66 to 73. The total numbers were— 


Vernacular BcholarBliif) 
Minor Bcholar-hip 


Condiaatos. N«. who piwMd. ^ 

2.f)2l 225 

1,140 816 112 


18. It may be deduced from tlteso figures that an education which 
includes some acquaintance with English is now more popular, and is on the 
whole more fruitful in sound instruction than one which is restricted to the 
study of the vernacular tongue. The Lieutenant-Governor is encouraged to 
believe that he was right in deciding that the new intermediate clajss of 
schools should teach English as well as the vernacular. But the report 
shows that it is still a general subject of complaint that the English teaching 
in middle schools is of very inferior quality, and that boys who pass the 
minor scholarship examination are never found equal to tho standard of the 
second class, and very seldom even of the third class, of a zillah school. It 
must be remembered that in those schools English is taught as a language, 
but is not made the medium of instruction in other subjects, history, geo¬ 
graphy, and mathematics being taught in the vernacular. In the phraseology 
of the department, the schools are schools teaching English, but not teaching 
through English. Two of the Inspectors have recommended that this system 
should be altered, and that the instruction in middle English schools should 
be assimilated to that given in the third class of a zillah school. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor is not at present prepared to introduce so great a'change 
as this. He would prefer to see a well-considered attempt made to improve 
the English teaching in these schools, by insisting that aided schools shall 
employ competent teachers, on pain of a withdrawal of t.heir grants; by 
requiring one-third of the marks in the English paper to b^ gained ^ a 
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condition of receiving the minor Poholarship certificate; and perhaps also by 
establishing Government middle schools, with efficient masters, at the head¬ 
quarters of sub-divisions, in the manner suggested in paragraph 210 of the 
report. 

19. It "hjis already been shown that^ in higher English schools, by 
which are meantfichools teaching up to the standard of the University Entrance 
examination, th^e 'was an increase during the year of seven schools and of 
1,729 pupils. The expenditure upon schools of this class during the last two 
years has been as follows :— 

■ 1874 - 76 . 1876 - 76 . 




t .. 

N 

l)y Government. 

Total. 

By QoTerument. 

Total. 

Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Government schools ... 

1,22,707 

3,58,466 

1,17,104 

3,63,428 

Aided schools 

51,728 

1,89,549 

54,087 

2,16,484 

Total 

1,74,435 

it 

5,55,015 

1,71,191 

5,79,912 


These figures, as is remarked in the report, are very satisfactory. There 
has'been an increase of schools and pupils, and a considerable addition to the 
total expenditure, but a larger share of the cost is homo by the people. In 
Government schools the total annual cost per head is about Rs, 30, of which 
rather less than one-third is paid by the State. In aided schools the cost is 
Rs. 22, of which the Government pays Rs 5-10. 

20. The educational progress of higher schools is tested by the result of 
the University Entrance examination, and, tried by this standard, the year 
under review was greatly below the average. In all, 1,819 candidates were sent 
up from 176 schools, and of these only 5G6, or 31 per cent, succeeded in 
passing the examination. The result was least unfavourable in the Govern¬ 
ment schools, from w'hich 37‘6 per cent, passed ; xinaidod private schools passed 
28'1 per cent.; and aided schools only 24'9 per cent The causes of this 
apparent decline, and the remedies which should be applied, have been dis¬ 
cussed by the Lieutenant-Governor in a separate correspondence with the late 
Director, and orders have been issued, the effect of which, it is hoped, will 
he to enforce more careful preparation and ensure more accurate study. 

21. The number of Government colleges which teach the entire course 
up to the B. A. degree was increased to six during the year by the raising of the 
Kishnaghur and Cuttack colleges to the higher grade. The Sanskrit and 
Berhampore colleges, and the high schools of Midnapore and Kampore 
Beauleab, teach up to the standard of the First Arts examination. The high 
schools of Chittagong and Rungpore were established after thb close of the 
year under review. The total number of under-graduato students in the 
Government colleges and high schools was 838, showing a decrease of 
13 compared with the figures of the previous year ; but this was more than made 
up by the increased numbers in the aided colleges, and the total number in 
both classes of institutions was 1,249, against 1,213 in 1874-76. The total 


expenditure upon education of this kind was as follows :— 

Govorninent funds. reei an^ private funds. Total. 

Ka. lis. Rb. 

Government colleges and high schools... 2,00,075 B4,8f)9 2,84,934 

Aided colleges ... ... 22,795 80,312 1,03,107 

Total ... 2,22,870 1,65,171 3,88,041 


The expenditure was largest in the Berhampore College, where ehch 
student' cost a total of Rs. 918, of which Government paid Rs. 849. In the 
Presidency College the cost per head was Rs. 324, of which Rs. 168 were paid 
by Government and Rs. 166 from fees and private funds. The high schools 
at Midnapore and Rampore Beauleahare maintained from fees and endowments 
without any expense to the State. 
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22. The results of both the First Arts and the B. A. examination were 
such as to give rise to some doubt whether the high standard of education, for 
which Bengal has so long been honourably distinguished, is being maintained 
by the present generation of under-graduate students. For tlie First Arts 
examination there were 446 ^uuididates, of whom 112 or 26 ^t?r cent, were 
successful; for the B. A. degree the candidates were ^9, and of these 
Only 64 or 23'6 per cent, satisfied the examiners. Vanous explanations 
of this want of success are suggested in the report, and these may perhaps 
have had some share in contributing to the result; but the verdict of the 
examiners was that the failure was due to a want of careful and accurate 
preparation, that the students had been contented to trust to their memory 
without attempting to exercise their intelligence, and liad perused the text¬ 
books without mastering the subjects. The Lieutenant-Governor has already, 
in a separate communication, called the attention of the Director to these 
remarks of the examiners, and he has issued orders which will, he hopes, 
have the effect of giving a more practical direction to the instruction in the 
departments of chemistry and botany. He wilf gladly take any other 
measures iu his power which may be shown to be necessary to effect the 
required itnprovement. But the remedy for the evil complained of does 
not rest with the Government, but with the teachers and students themselves: 
and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts that both these classes will lay this matter 
seriously to heart, and will strenuously exert themselves, the one to impart, 
and the other to acquire, that solid and accurate knowledge which at once 
enriches and disciplines the intellect. 

23. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor learns with much satisfaction that the 
orders which have been given for the encouragemert of Sanskrit in normal and 
zillah schools have had the good effect which was hoped for from them, and 
that the pedantic and unpractical use of that language, which was justly object¬ 
ed to by iiis predecessor, has disappeared from our schools. This improvement 
in the study of Sanskrit is a subject for congratulation in the interests both of 
.philological learning, of national sentiment, and of liberal education. A sound 
knowledge of Sanskrit is of importance to the maintenance of the purity and 
originality of the Bengal language, and some degree of acquaintance with it 
may be considered as essential to the training of an educated Bengali 
gentleman. 

24. In the Resolution upon last year’s report the Lieutenant-Governor 
recorded an expression of his opinion that the paucity of those wUo take 
degrees in the University, as compared with those wiio matriculate, is at present 
a grave blot in our educational results. In the report now under review, the 
Director remarks that the propprtiou of students wlio finish their educational 
career with entrance into the University is not very great. Of those who 
passed the Entrance examination in December 1876, it is said that about 90 
per cent, continued their studies in colleges, and that the whole number of 
those who passed the First Arts examination either joined a third-year class, or 
were admitted into the Medical College. But the Lieutenant-Governor is 
compelled to observe that only one-fifth of those who passed the Entrance 
examination passed the First Arts, and that,, of the number who passed the 
First Arts, only one-half obtained the degree of B.A. Iu other words, the 
graduates were only one-tenth of the number who matriculated. 

26. In view of these figures, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks it necessary 
to request special attention to what was st^id on this subject in the Resolution 
of last year, and to repeat that it is the settled policy of the Government of 
Bengal that an University degree shall ordinarily be considered a necessary 
qualification for employment in any of the higher offices of the public service. 
There can be no doubt that the enforcement of this rule will have a iharked 
effect on the general diffusion of higher education, tho success of which 
may be said to depend, first, on the maintenance of a high and appropriate 
standard for University degrees and a strict examination; ajid secondly, on 
the adoption of the principle that the possession of an Universitj^ degree shall 
be insisted on in all candidates for superior appointments in the poblic service. 





26. Under the head of special instruction are included the subjects of 
law, medicine, and divil engineering; survey schools, industrial schools, and 
schools of art. The law classes in the five Government colleges in which a 
separate department for this study is maintained, showed a falling off in 
numbers during the year, which is attributed the large proportion of failures 
in the B. A. examination. In the Presidency College the law classes are 
entirely supported* lyy fees, and indeed yield a surplus; in the mofussil colleges 
a Government expenditure of Its. 1,480 was incurred for these classes. The 
total number of students was 231, against 289 in the previous year. 

27. The medical schools are now five in number ; new schools at Dacca 
and Cuttack having been opened during the year. I’lxcept in the English 
department in the Medical College, the instruction in all these schools is 
given in the vernacular. The Dacca school is well attended, and promises 
to be a very useful and popular institution. The Cuttack school was opened 
towards the close of the year, and is intended to supply a want which has for 
some time been felt, owing to the distance of Orissa from the higher 
educational institutions of Bengal. The total number of pppils in the medical 
schools was 1,255, and tlie expenditure was Bs. 2,21,863, of which lis. 1,71,829 
were contributed by Government, or a cost of lls. 137 per head. 

28. The civil engineering department of the Presidency College contained 
164 pupils, the numbers being very nearly the same as those of last year. 
There was a reduction of expenditure owing to changes in the instructing 
stuff. The results of the departmental examinations were fairly satisfactory, 
and four candidates who went up for the University degree of Bachelor in 
Civil Engineering M'ere all successful. Altogether 44 pupils were sent out 
from the class during tho year with certificates of qualification for employment 
in the Public Works Department. 

29. Four vernacular schools of surveying were established towards the 
close of the year at llooghly, I)acca, Patna, and Cuttack. These schools have 
made a successful beginning with ] 22 pupils, and it is hoped that they will 
prove a preliminary step towards the establishment of a system of technical 
instruction, and that they will be 6ui)plemented hereafter by tlie foundation 
throughout Bengal of industrial schools for the teaching of handicrafts, and 
for the improvement of the several forms of manual industry which exist in the 
country. Industrial and technical schools are at present few in number. There 
is an artizan school at Dacca attached to tho normal school; at Dehree there 
arc artizan classes for European apprentices and native boys under the super¬ 
intendence of the Executive Engineer; at llungpore a few boys are taught 
carpentry and blacksmitli’s work; there is a carpentry class attached to the 
model school at Chybassa; and a new artizan school has lately been opened 
at Kanchee. But, with the exception of the Dehree school, which is under 
skilled European manavrement, and of the Kanchee school, which is still" in its 
infancy, but from which good results may be hoped for from the eflicient 
superintendence of Herr Herzog of the Berlin Mission, these schools cannot be 
said to have fulfilled the object with which they were established—that of 
elevating the standard of skilled labour and introducing improved modes of 
workmanship. This failure is perhaps to be attributed to want of scientific 
training in the teachers. 

30. If this is the case, it may be hoped that the defect will eventually be 
supplied by the agency of two institutions lately founded in Calcutta for 
scientific teaching and technical instruction, viz. the Science Association, and 
the Technical School of the Indian League. Both of these institutions have 
been liberally assisted by Government, but they were inaugurated after the 
close of the year^ under review, and their operations will more fitly be noticed 
in future reports. The same may be said of the projected technical school at 
Bankipore, Ibr^ which a sum of about two lakhs of rupees has been subscribed 
by the landholders of Behar. 

^ 31. The School of Art in Calcutta had 134 pupils at the close of the year, 
th& number showing a decline in consequence of the fees having been raised. 
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Additional accommodation for the classes has been provided, and an Art 
Gallery, which has been attached to the school, was fortnally opened by the 
Viceroy in April last. On this occasion the work of the art students, of which 
a number of specimens were exhibited, received warm commendation from 
His Excellency. ^ ♦ 

32. ^ On the whole, the progress made with instructipft in the practical 
sciences is so small as to oblige Sir Richard Temple to reiterate all that was 
said in the last Annual Resolution (dated 12th January 1876) as to this 
special instruction being amongst the most urgent of the needs of Bengal. He 
would again remind the youth of Bengal that they are flocking too exclusively 
to two professions—the law and the public service—that other lucrative profes¬ 
sions are fast developing themselves, connected with civil and mechanical 
engineering, with chemistry, botany, geology,—professions which might well 
be filled by them if qualified by education and training, but which, if not filled 
by them, must sooner or later be filled, to their detriment, by others. He is 
most anxious to assist the people in learning these ^ost useful sciences, and 
he trusts that their thoughts are being aroused and their eyes turned in this 
direction. But the result must after all mainly depend on their coming 
forward in suflicient numbers and with a sufficient determination to succeed. 

33. Female education has been encouraged by the foundation of scholar¬ 
ships for girls, and by the appointment of Mrs. M. Wheeler, daughter of the 
Rev. K. M. Banerjea, as inspectress of female schools and zenana agencies. 
There was no increase during the year in the number of girls’ schools; but 
the total number of girls in inspected schools rose from 16,654) to 18,425, of 
whom 10,426 were studying in special schools for girls,'and 7,999 were attending 
boys’ schools. The increase is principally duo to the larger attendance of girls at 
the aided primary schools—a circumstance which the Lieutenant-Governor 
regards as being full of hope and promise. The progress made in the Dacca 
Division is regarded by the Inspector as very satisfactory, and it is noticed that 
music and singing have been successfully introduced into the Dacca adult female 
school as a regular part of the school routine. In four districts of this division 
there are zenana associations, composed of educated native gentlemen, the object 
of which is to promote female education at home. The Commissioner thinks 
that these associations are doing very useful work. 

34. An interesting section of the report is devoted to the subject of 
Mahomedan education. The total number of Mahomedan boys under instruc¬ 
tion increased during the year from 87,917 to 91,223—an increase of between 
3 and 4 per cent.; but as the total increase among pupils of all creeds was 
between 7 and 8 per cent., the proportion of Mahomedans under instruc¬ 
tion fell from 20 to 19 4 per cent, of the whole number. The ^)roportion 
of Mahomedans in the native population is 31‘6 per cent. The increase ob¬ 
tained during the year was almost entirely confined to elementary schools. 
On the whole, it may be said that in all parts of the country, except Bohar, 
Mahomedan education hardly ranges beyond the village patsbalas and the 
institutions specially devoted to' the instruction of Mahomedan students. For 
the University Entrance examination only 86 Mahomedans competed, and 
only 21 passed ; for the First Arts examination there were 13 Mahomedan 
candidates, and only four were successful; for the Bachelor’s degree there were 
ten competitors, but none of them satisfied the examiners. In the law classes 
there are only five Mahomedans among 231 students; in the civil engineering 
classes the Mahomedans are only two among 154; in the School of Art they 
amount to five among 134; but in the survey school at Patna there are 
21 Mahomedans among 37 pupils; and in the Temple Medical School at 
Bankipore, of 166 pupils three-fourths are Mahomedans. 

36. The large proportion of Mahomedans under special instruction 
in Behar is attributed in the report not so much to any special aptitude among 
Mussulmans for such studies, as to the strong prejudices of the Hindoos 
of that province against professional and technical education. But* other 
signs are not wanting which show that throughout the country the reluctance of 
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the Mahomedan community to accept the higher education offered by Govern¬ 
ment is surely, though perhaps slowly, giving way. In the Calcutta Madrisaa, 
including the Collinga Branch School, out of a total of 991 pupils, 6^53 are learning 
English. In the Dacca Madrissa a larger infusion of Western learning has 
been introduCec^ by the desire of the students ^Ivcmaelves. The payment from 
the Mohsin Puni of a part of the fees of deserving Mahomedan boys in 
zillah schools, conciirues to be a very popular and successful measure. The 
lieutonant-Governor looks upon these facts as indicating a growing readiness 
among Mahomedans to avail themselves of the advantages of the Government 
system of education; and if the progress made during the year has not been 
very marked, there are at least grounds for encouragement and hopefulness as 
regards the future. . 

36. An important reform of the normal school system has been inaugu¬ 
rated by the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute of the 9th September 1876. 
Stipends given for attendance have been superseded by scholarships given for 
proficiency ; a number of superfluous normal schools of the lower grades, in 
which expensive establishments were maintained for the training of village 
scho.ol-masters, have been .ordered to he closed; provision has been made for 
constituting the romainhig higher grade normal schools examining as well as 
teaching bodies, and for making a normal school certificate a necessary quali¬ 
fication for masters of middle schools. In this manner it is hoped that the 
large expenditure on normal schools, which amounted to Rs. 1,47,686 during 
the year under review, may be reduced by nearly one-half without any sacrifice 
of efficiency. In the more backward provinces (Beliar, Orissa, and Chota 
Nagpore) normal schools of the second and third grades have for the present 
been retained. 

87. The Director expresses some doubt whether the scheme wliich has now 
been put forward makes sufficient provision for all the wants of middle soiiools, 
and it appears that tiiis doubt is shared by the Circle Inspectors. Upon tliis the 
Lieutenant-Governor would remark that very much must depend upon the 
system on which the normal school examinations are conducted. Complaints 
have been made that hitherto normal school training lias been too much con¬ 
fined to instructing pupils in the subjects which they would have to teach, and 
has been deficient in showing them how they ought to teach them. In other 
words, the subject of pedagogy, or the art of teaching, has not received a 
sufficient share of attention. It is true that a practising school was generally 
attached to each normal school, in order to afford experience in this subject; 
but the training in this branch of study was not in general so careful or 
systematic as to be of much practical benefit. It would bo the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s wish that special attention should be paid to this point in the 
normal school examinations, and that no intending teacher should receive a 
certificate of compotenoy until he had satisfied the examiners, by a practical 
example given in dealing with a class in their presence, that he was really 
qualified to impart instruction. 

88. The number of schools assisted under the Grant-in-aid Rules showed 
a satisfactory increase during the year. The following table gives the figures 


for the last two years :— * 

1874.76. 1876.76. 

Ke. Ks. 

Number of aided Bobools and culleges ... 1,79.3 1,889 

Number of pu{jils ... ... ... 81,162 88,112 

Receipts from Uovernment ... ... 8,99,116 4,30,128 

Total receipts ... ... ... 12,16,271 13,17,286 


Thp largest share of Government expenditure was for middle English 
schools and for fetnaie education. The attention of the Lieutenant-Governor 
was called during the year to alleged irregularities in the keeping of the 
accounts of some aided schools, and a Minute was issued on the subject, which 
it is hoped will have the effect of ensuring due conformity to the rules. In 
thc'paragrafibs oi the report which refer to this question, these irregularities 
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are noticed in .terms which appear to the Ideutenant-Governor to convey 
too general and unqualified a censure. It seems that the inquiries which 
hare been instituted under the orders conveyed in the Minute have not led to 
the detection of any very serious abuses. 

39. The subordinate inspecMag agency of the department was re¬ 
organized during the year, the number of ofGcers being raised from 1^1 to 200, 
and the cost being increased from Es. 2,30,100 to Rs. 2,64,400. . TJifere are now 
46 Deputy Inspectors and 155 Sub-Inspectors of Schools. The number of 
inspected schools being 17,816, the staff is still barely adequate to the due 
performance of the duties imposed upon its members; but financial considera¬ 
tions .render any increase of the number at present impossible. Some ofl&cers 
appear to consider it a hardship that the maximum pay of a Deputy Inspector 
is lower than that of some head-masters of schools; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor must remark that it is not the intention of the Government that the 
subordinate inspecting staff should be considered as a separate branch of the 
department. No such distinction is maintained in the graded service, in 
which ofiBcors are freely transferred from teaching to iaspecting duties, and 
there seems no reason why an efficient Deputy Inspector should not be placed 
at the head of a zillah or normal school. It is also made a subject of com- ^ 
plaint that the time of Deputy Inspectors is taken up wi!li correspondence and 
oflB.ee work to a degree which interferes with the d;ie performance of the duty 
of inspection; and instances are given in the report which show that in some 
districts this complaint is well founded. The Lieutenant-Governor desires to 
call the attention of all Magistrates and District School Committees to the 
system described in the report as having been adopted at Patna in reference 
to this matter, and to request that it may be considered whether similar 
arrangements could not be generally introduced. 

40. The education of the children of the poorer classes of European and 
East Indians both in Calcutta and in the mofussil has received mueh attention 
from Government during the year, and assistance has freely been given on the 
grant-in-aid system, both to the formation of new schools and to the develop¬ 
ment of previously existing institutions. The particulars of the different grants 
which have been made are given in the report, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
believes that these classes now enjoy fully as largo a share of Government 
aid towards the education of their chilclren as tiio State can reasonably be 
expected to give for this object. It is no doubt true that much remains to 
be done. An educational census of European and East Indian families in 
Calcutta and the suburbs, with incomes not exceeding Ks. 300 a month, which 
was taken in September 1870 by the Commissioner of Police, showed that 
between 800 to 900 children belonging to this class of society are being allowed 
to grow up in ignorance. But it is the opinion of the best authorities that 
there is school accommodation in Calcutta suflBcient for the requirements ot 
all; and that, if children are untaught, it is because their parents are unwilling 
or unable to send them to school, i'he Lieutenant-Governor has given shch 
assistance as it was in his power to grant, and what is still wanting must now 
ho supplied by those agenedes to which he has already appealed—the societies 
interested in education, the clergy of the . several denominations, and the 
benevolence of the general European community. As regards education in the 
interior of the country, stdiemes are now under consideration for reorganizing 
and enlarging the schools ht Cuttack, Hooghly, and Jamalpore. 

41. Tho establishment of hostels or lodging-houses in connection with 
Government colleges and higher English schools was discussed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in his Minute of the 30th August 1876, and a sum of Us. 16,000 
was set apart in the budget of the current year for aiding these institutions. 
The scheme appears to tlus Lieutenant-Governor to be one which promises to 
be of great advantage both to the material health and comfort, and to the 
moral well-being, of the students. The proposals which the Government were 
able to make have already met with' a fair measure of success, qnd hostels are 
now open at all the Government colleges, with the exception of Cuttack, ap'd are 
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either open, or in coarse of formation, at the Outtack Medical School, and at 
several of the zillah schools. 

42. On a general review of the condition of public instruction during 

the past year, the Lieutenant-Governor finds much ground for satisfaction with 
what has been achieved, and for hopeful augury as regards the future. Little 
more four years have elapsed since Sir George Campbell promulgated his 

Itesolution 'bf the 30th September 1872 on the subject of primary schools; but 
there are now more than 11,000 schools aided and inspected under the scheme 
then set forth, and above 600 of these were added to the list during the 
past year. But the important work of the year has largely consisted in im¬ 
proved organization, in more careful inspection, in the better regulation of the 
standards for the several clas,ses of scholarships, and in the more general 
recognition of the value of instruction in the practical sciences. The founda¬ 
tion of the intermediate class of schools has bridged over a gulf which for¬ 
merly deterred many a promising pathsala student, and has facilitated the rise 
not only of individual scholars, but of schools, from one educational class 
to another. The muiiificenoe with which native gentlemen have subscribed 
for the endowment of education has betm noticed with much satisfaction by 
tlie Lieutenant-Governor. Even the comparatively unfavourable result of the 

' University examinations has not been without its benefit, as it has had the 
effect of prominently calling attention to the special points in which the pre¬ 
sent system of study requires to be strengthened and improved. 

43. Sir Richard Temple has received with much thankfulness various 
sorts of evidence regarding the good effects on the life and conversation of 
the scholars produced from the ethical instruction and the moral training 
imparted by the superior schools. It is to bo hoped that similar effects, 
though perhaps in a lesser degree, are arising in the secondary schools. The 
people themselves evince anxiety that this important branch of education 
should be more and more attended to. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that 
whatever efforts are now made with this view will be persevered in, and 
if possible enhanced. 

44. Subsidiary to this, there is the subject of external discipline, which 
improves the bearing and demeanour of the boys and young men towards 
their elders and their superiors, as wiell as towards their fellows. Complaints 
are sometimes made on this score, which is a point on which the native 
community is very justly sensitive. The Lieutenant-Governor fears that 
our scholastic system is not quite so successful as might be desired or 
expected in this respect, and ho would ask on this behalf the attention of the 
whole teaching staff throughout the country. 

45. The Department of Education suffered severe losses during the year, 
no less than seven members of the graded service having died, besides the death 
of Mr. Woodrow, which has already been noticed, and which occurred after 
the end of the year. Among the above number were the late Director, 
Mr. Atkinson, Mr. S. Lobb, Mr. W. G. Willson, and Baboo i*eary Churn 
Sircar. The retirement of Dr. Norman Chevers, Principal of the Medical 
College, deprived the Government of the services of an* officer distinguished 
for extensive research, for high professional reputation, and for aptitude in 
imparting knowledge to his pupils. Among the new appointments by which 
these vacancies have been filled may be mentioned that of Mr. Elliott, a 
gentleman of very high University distinction, and the admission to the graded 
service of Pundit Mohes Chunder Nyarutna, so well known as a Sanskrit 
scholar, and of the Rev. Lall Behary Dey, equally well known for a proficiency 
in English not surpassed by any Native of Bengal. 

46. The exertions of the officers of the department in general, in both the 
graded and the ungraded branches of the service, have been such as to merit 
the acknowledgments of Government; and the special thanks of the Lieutenant- 
Governor are due to Mr. Sutcliffe, lately the Prinpipal of the Presidency 
College, and now Director of Public Instruction; to Mr. Croft, lately Inspector 
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of Schools in Behar, and now acting as Principal of the Presidency College; 
to Mr. Clarke, Inspector of Schools in the itajshahye Division; to Baboo Bhudeb 
Mookerjee, who has lately been selected for the inaportarit post of Inspector of 
Schools in the Province- of Behar; to Mr. Lethbridge, Principal of the 
, Kishnaghur College; and Jo^Dr. Robson, Inspector of Schools in the 
Eastern Circle. The Lieutenant-Governor also gladly acknowledges the 
assistgjace which has been given to the cause of educaaon by the several 
Commissioners of Divisions and Magistrates of districts, among whom 
Mr. Harrison, the Magistrate of Midnapore, deserves special and honorable 
mention. 

Okdkb.—O rdered that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the 
Director of Public Instruction for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that a copy be forwarded to all Commissioners of Divisions 
for their information and guidance, and for communication to District Magis¬ 
trates and District Committees, and that the attention of the Commissioner 
of Bhagalporo be invited to paragraph 13 of the Resolution. 

\ 

By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. J. REYNOLDS, 

0:Sg. Secy, to the Oovl. of Bengal. 

No. 3180. 


Copt forwarded to 


Calcutta,. 

The hih December IS76. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

H. J. REYNOLDS, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal. 


J. A. IJ^. No. 11880—8-18-76. 









